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CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 

Through an arrangement with the Consolidated 
Classification Committee, its dockets for hearings of the 
Official, Southern, and Western Classification commit- 
tees for consideration of petitions for changes in rules, 
descriptions, ratings, and minimum weights will, from 
now on, be published as supplements to The Traffic Bul- 
letin and sent free to subscribers for that publication. 
Our former custom has been merely to print in the 
Traffic Bulletin the proposed changes. The change 
takes effect in the September 19 Traffic Bulletin, with 
which will be sent to subscribers Docket No. 24 for 
hearings in New York, October 13; Chicago, October 
20; Atlanta, October 27. 


WESTERN REVENUE NEEDS 

The first leg in the hearings on the application of 
the western carriers for an increase in revenue and in 
the inquiry instituted by the Commission under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution has been completed in Chicago. 
So far as the Hoch-Smith part of it is concerned, the 
Commission’s inquiry thus far has been of no conse- 
quence and throws no light on what its conclusions are 
likely to be or when they are likely to be reached. The 
situation seems to be merely that the petition of the 
Western carriers for an increase in rates is being heard 
lM conjunction with and in the light of the directions to 
the Commission in the Hoch-Smith resolution, as every 
other rate case will probably be heard while the Hoch- 
Smith resolution is on the books, and no one knows 
what influence that resolution may be having on the 
Commission’s deliberations, nor will he know until some 
case like the western rate case is decided—and not then, 
Perhaps, unless the Commission, in its decision, makes 
some reference to the resolution and the weight that 
Was given to it in arriving at the decision. 





But, in the petition of the western carriers for in- 
creased revenue, the carriers have put in their case. The 
figures are, perhaps, more definite and the public now 
knows by just what methods the carriers propose to 
obtain the increase they ask, but, aside from that, the 
situation is not changed. Everybody who knew any- 
thing about the matter knew that the carriers were not 
earning what they should have and what the law said 
they should have, and probably no one is any more con- 
vinced of this fact than he was before the hearings be- 
gan. The shippers have not yet indicated what their 
attitude, in general, will be. We do not expect them, 
as a whole, to fight the proposed increase, though there 
may be individuals who will do so. It is possible that 
they will attack the amount of the proposed increase 
(though we do not see how they can, in view of the 
modest request made) or that they will attack the meth- 
ods by which it is proposed to produce it or object to 
some of the specific proposals in the program of the 
carriers. We do not see how, under the present law, 
shippers could go farther. We say “under the present 
law” because we know there are many who are becom- 
ing increasingly of the opinion that the present law does 
not offer a satisfactory solution of the transportation 
problem as it continues to develop. Their remedy, of 
course, is in amending the law to meet what they be- 
lieve to be the demands of the time, but for purposes 
of the present case, they must govern their actions and 
frame their objections and suggestions under the pres- 
ent law. 

We do not mean to say that the case presented by 
the carriers is water-tight and bullet-proof in every par- 
ticular. Some of their figures may be wrong and some 
of their methods may be open to attack. We do not 
say, either, that, granted that they need relief, they have 
presented the best possible plan by which that relief may 
be granted. But we do say that, generally speaking, 
the carriers have shown their need for relief and that 
shippers and others who feel it incumbent on them to 
make a showing “on the other side” should confine their 
efforts to pointing out possible errors in the carriers’ 
evidence and suggesting means of correcting what they 
may feel to be unwise methods proposed. 


In view of the fact—and it is generally recognized 
as a fact—that the needs of the carriers, as a whole, are 
so apparent, the foolishness of this whole proceeding, as 
it is being conducted, becomes more and more impressed 
on us. It ought to have been possible for carriers and 
shippers to have agreed, before the application of the 
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Bells, Tenn. G.MA&N. | Newton, Miss., Vicksburg Route, Shreveport, La.) and lines Ca 
Jackson, Tenn. Laurel, Miss., N.O.& N. E. R.R., New Orleans, La. diverging |@; they 
en the ci 
CONDENSED DAILY MANIFEST THROUGH FREIGHT SCHEDULES ae 
Example Example om 
No. 55 by days No. 51 by days Connections hon 
8:00a.m. Mon. 3:30p.m. Mon..... Lv. Bells, Tenn. L. & N. sek 
9:30a.m. Mon. 4:55p.m. Mon..... Lv. Jackson, Tenn. I. C—M. & O.—N. C. & St. L. _— 
12:30 p.m. Mon. 7:483p.m. Mon..... Lv. Middleton, Tenn. Southern = 
8:35 p.m. Mon. 11:01 p.m. Mon..... Lv. New Albany, Miss. St. L. & S. F. it m 
7:54p.m. Mon. 3:08a.m. Tues.....Ar. Mathiston, Miss. C.. & G. the s 
4:50a.m. Tues. 11:20a.m. Tues.....Ar. Union, Miss. J. & E. crea 
3:30 p.m. Tues. 3:30p.m. Tues.....Ar. Meridian, Miss. A. G. 8.—Southern com 
6:18 a.m. Tues. 12:50p.m. Tues.....Ar. Newton, Miss. iW} An 
11:30 p.m. Tues. 12:10a.m. Wed..... Ar. Jackson, Miss. A. & V. ad 
2:00 p.m. Tues. 2:30a.m. Wed.....Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. V.S. & P. we 
6:55a.m. Wed. 5:30p.m. Wed..... Ar. Shreveport, La. Diverging lines West sho 
9:30a.m. Tues. 3:45p.m. Tues.....Ar. Laurel, Miss. N.0O. & N. E. for New Orleans and. West rier 
10:00p.m. Tues. 1:05a.m. Wed.....Ar. New Orleans, La. Diverging lines West—All Steamship Lines 
2:30a.m. Wed. 2:30a.m. Wed.....Ar. Evanston, Miss. Mississippi Export i 
5:15a.m. Wed. 5:15a.m. Wed..... Ar. Mobile, Ala. L. & N.—M. & O.—Sou.—All Steamship Lines es 
eas 
Second morning arrival from Memphis, third from St. Louis, fourth from Chicago, Kansas City * 
and Wichita, at Mobile and New Orleans; and close connections made at all junction points to insure rs 
continuous movement to other points of destination in Mississippi Valley, Southeastern, Southwestern ki 
and Pacific Coast territories. 







Daily Merchandise cars from Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis 
Weekly Refrigerator cars from Chicago 
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; ‘}to Meridian, Laurel and Mobile. 


Preferred attention given to Import, Export and Intercoastal traffic via Mobile, Gulfport, New 
Orleans and Key West, Fla. 
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riers was ever filed, that the carriers were entitled 
»a stipulated amount of relief and to have agreed also 
, how that relief was to be afforded. Then the ex- 
nse and delay of the present proceeding would have 
en avoided, to a large extent. There would have re- 
mained, probably, some details on which agreement could 
pot be reached and on which the Commission would have 
»hear evidence, and there would have had to be some 
ort of record in even those matters that were included in 
he agreement. There would also, of course, have been 
ome who would not abide by any such agreement and 
hese would have had tobe heard. But such a hearing 
vould have been comparatively short and the decision 
reached as a result of it, if the Commission could con- 
sientiously have followed the general agreement 
reached, would have been satisfactory to the vast ma- 
jority. 

There is still time for the shippers, not to avoid the 
expense and time of extended hearings, but to present 
to the Commission a constructive plan for affording ad- 
mittedly needed relief to the western carriers. Possibly, 
if they did this, the carriers would agree to it. Whether 
the carriers agreed or not, the Commission might be 
governed by it. In any case, however, the shippers 
would have made an effort at wise and constructive ac- 
tion and what they offered would be a relief from the 
constant bickering of a lot of nfen on both sides who 
never look two feet beyond their noses. The railroad 
sees only that the law entitles it to more revenue and 
it must get it, objections of shippers notwithstanding ; 
the shipper sees only that the carrier is proposing to in- 
crease rates and he is against that, especially on the 
commodity in which he is particularly interested. 

We are not saying that the shippers should have taken 
the initiative in trying to reach an agreement such as 
we have been discussing. Indeed, we think the overtures 
should naturally and properly have come from the car- 
riers. But, if the carriers did not make these overtures, 
the shippers might well have done so. Standing on their 
dignity in that respect will get neither them nor the 
country anywhere. Representatives of carriers are not 
casy to deal with, we admit, in matters of this kind, but 
neither are shippers. Both are pretty well set in their 
ways and both look too much on a proceeding of this 
kind as a battle. It should not be regarded as a battle 
by either “side” except as it may be a battle of all men 
Who want sound transportation policies, adequate serv- 
ce, and reasonable rates, against ignorance, narrowness, 
and political demagoguery. 

We are not attempting to tell shippers what form 
‘ proposal such as we have been suggesting they might 
make should take. They might, if they think the plan 
Presented by the carriers is the correct one, assent to it, 
with such specific changes as they think wise. They 
might adopt the general plan of the carriers but suggest 
‘change in the amount of the increase proposed. They 
might think it should be more or that it should be less. 
They might suggest something like the Potter plan as 
a substitute, believing that the carriers as a whole in the 
West are entitled to an increase but that all the increase 
granted ought to go where it is needed instead of a 
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large part of it going where it is not needed, leaving 
the needy roads in not much better position than be- 
fore. They might adopt some of the suggestions that 
have been made for regrouping the roads in the west, 
so that the needs of the weaker section could be con- 
sidered and dealt with by themselves. They might sug- 
gest a rearrangement of divisions to the profit of the 
weaker roads. They might suggest pooling of traffic 
instead of pooling of revenue. They might suggest a 
plan made up of several of these schemes combined. But 
what we hope for is a constructive plan from them in- 
stead of mere objections and fault-finding. Any one 
can find faults in the plan of the carriers. But let him 
who finds fault suggest something better. 

We wish to point out also another thing that is just 
as far short of helpfulness in the present situation as is 
the attitude of mere objection and flaw-picking. That is 
the attitude that the present law does not afford a satis- 
factory solution—that the law is unfair in that it com- 
mands the Commission to make rates so that the car- 
riers as a whole in a certain region shall be able to earn 
a certain level of revenue, because to make rates that way 
makes some carriers too prosperous in the effort to sus- 
tain the carriers that are not prosperous enough on the 
same rates that enable the more prosperous ones to make 
money. That attitude may be correct as a future policy, 
but it will do no good in the present situation, which 
must be adjusted under the transportation act of- 1920. 
If anyone thinks the law should be changed, let him pro- 
ceed to have that done, if possible, but until it is done 
what is the use of talking about the law’s weakness in 
meeting a situation that must be met? 


OPERATION OF ILLINOIS LINE. 


Five applications relating to the operation of a line of rail- 
road from Pekin, Ill., to Springfield, Ill., have been filed with 
the Commission by the Springfield, Havana & Peoria Railroad 
Company and the Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Company. 

The Springfield, Havana & Peoria has asked for authority 
to acquire the line of railroad from Springfield to Pekin which 
was formerly a part of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad. 
The applicant said it proposed to increase its authorized capital 
stock from its present authorized capitalization of $1,000 to 
$1,000,000 consisting of 10,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, to authorize $1,960,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, and to issue and sell the bonds to the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland at 100 and accrued interest either for cash, or, at the 
election of petitioner, for $1,622,500 in cash and $337,500 in first 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland. 

The applicant said it proposed to acquire the line in question 
from a committee representing bondholders of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis Railroad Company. It said the present right- 
of-way of the line from Pekin to Springfield was too narrow 
for practical operation and that it proposed to acquire an addi- 
tional right-of-way of sufficient width to make the total right-of- 
way approximately 200 feet wide. It said it proposed to issue 
and deliver in consideration for the railroad and for the addi- 
tional right-of-way $999,000 of its capital stock and either $624,- 
375 in cash, or, at its election, $337,500 in cash and $337,500 in 
bonds of the Chicago & Illinois Midland. It said the fair value 
of the railroad and additional right-of-way largely exceeded 
$1,675,000, and that cash received from the sale of the bonds and 
not used for the purpose of acquiring the line would be used 
for rehabilitation of the line and for working capital. It said 
$999,500 of the stock of the applicant was to be acquired by 
the Chicago & Illinois Midland in consideration for a like amount 
of its own stock. The applicant said it proposed to make a 
lease of its line for a term of 30 years to the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland, which will operate the line in connection with its own 
line, the plan being to connect the two lines with each other 
by means of an operating agreement or lease with the Illinois 
Central covering a portion of the Illinois Central extending 
from Pawnee Junction to Springfield, Ill. Permission to re- 
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tain excess earnings under paragraph 18 under section 15-a 
of the interstate commerce act was not requested. The ap- 
plicant explained that the railroad and equipment of the Chi- 
cago, Peoria & St. Louis were recently sold in 18 different 
parcels pursuant to a foreclosure decree, and that the line from 
Pekin to Springfield constituted five of such parcels. 

With the exception of the cities of Havana and Petersburg 
along the line between Pekin and Springfield, the territory 
served by the railroad has no means of railroad transportation 
other than that part of the line which the applicant proposes 
to acquire, and public convenience and necessity require that 
the line between Pekin and Springfield be continued in opera- 
tion, according to the application. The line from Pekin to 
Springfield embraces approximately 77 miles of main track and 
extends through the counties of Tazewell, Mason, Menard and 
Sangamon, IIl. 

The Chicago & Illinois Midland filed an application for 
authority to acquire control of the Springfield, Havana & Peoria 
by means of purchase of stock and by lease for 30 years. It 
also filed an application asking for authority to execute a first 
mortgage, to issue $4,700,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds thereunder, and to issue $1,000,000 additional of capital 
stock, and to acquire the entire capital stock of the Springfield, 
Havana & Peoria. The same applicant filed an application for 
authority to operate its trains over the Illinois Central from 
Pawnee Junction to Springfield, Ill., under a trackage agreement. 
The Springfield, Havana & Peoria filed an application asking 
authority to issue $1,960,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds and $1,000,000 capital stock referred to above. 


D. & H. VALUATION CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

Hearing on the protest of the Delaware & Hudson against 
the Commission’s tentative valuation of its properties was inter- 
rupted this week by a motion by counsel for the carrier that the 
Commission vacate, rescind, withdraw, reconsider and revise the 
tentative valuation in accordance with the requirements of the 
valuation act. Counsel asked that the motion be passed on by 
the Commission. 

Examiner J. T. Marchand, presiding at the hearing, said the 
motion would be received and referred to the Commission. This 
ruling was adverse to a contention of P. J. Dougherty, of counsel 
for the Bureau of Valuation, that the motion should not be re- 
ceived. Examiner Marchand asked that counsel proceed with 
the submission of evidence, but counsel for the Delaware & 
Hudson said he had no testimony to offer until the motion had 
been passed on by the Commission, and Mr. Dougherty said he 
had no further evidence to present until the carrier had sub- 
mitted its side of the case, the bureau having submitted some 
brief testimony before the D. & H. motion was offered. 

Examiner Marchand held that if evidence was to be sub- 
mitted in the proceeding, it must be given then, and declared 
the case closed, subject to the ruling of the Commission on the 
motion. 

The Delaware & Hudson attacked the tentative valuation in 
the courts, but was unsuccessful, the courts having held, among 
other things, that the carrier had not exhausted its remedy of a 
hearing on its protest against the tentative valuation before the 
Commission. A denial of the motion by the Commission may 
result in the Delaware & Hudson going to court again. 


TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


In a tentative valuation report on the properties of the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railway Company, the Middleport & 
Northeastern Railway Company, and the Point Pleasant Bridge 
Company, as of June 30, 1918, the Commission has found final 
value as follows: Wholly owned and used properties, $14,487,- 
475; wholly owned but jointly used with the Western Union, 
$3,400; owned but not used, $221,006; used but not owned, $597,- 
729; total owned, $14,711,881; and total used, $15,088,604. The 
used but not owned total includes $36,500 for the Middleport & 
Northeastern, and $560,075 for the Point Pleasant Bridge. 

In a tentative valuation report on the properties of the 
Randolph & Cumberland Railway Company and the Carthage 
Railroad Company as of June 30, 1918, the Commission has found 
the final value of total owned property to be $95,581, and of 
total used, $185,581. The latter figure includes $61,000 for the 
Carthage property. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the River 
Terminal Railway Company, as of June 30, 1917, the Commis- 
sion has found the final value of total owned property to be 
$877,175, and of total used, $892,572. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Elber- 
ton & Eastern Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, the Com- 
mission has found the final value of total owned property to be 
$327,493, and of total used, $330,612. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Texas 
Mexican Railway Company, as of June 30, 1919, the Commission 
has found the final value of total owned property to be $2,047,050, 
and of total used, $2,497,050. 


In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Roa- 
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noke River Railway Company, as of June 30, 1918, the Comnis. 
sion has found the final value of wholly owned and used proper, 
to be $160,000. ‘ 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Whit: 
Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway Company, as of 
June 30, 1918, the Commission has found the final value of tot) 
owned property to be $215,715, and of total used, $302,715. 

In a tentative valuation report on the property of the Browns. 
ville & Matamoros Bridge Company, as of June 30, 1919, th 
Commission has found the final value of wholly owned and use 
property to be $111,000. 


NICKEL PLATE MERGER HEARING 


After H. C. Royal, expert accountant, had been under erogg. 
examination for six days, an adjournment in the hearing on the 
Nickel Plate application was taken from September 14 to Sep. 
tember 16. On the latter date George W. Burpee, of Coverdale 
& Colpitts, consulting engineers, took the stand for cross-exap. 
ination by counsel for the protesting Chesapeake & Ohio stock. 
holders. On direct examination Mr. Burpee submitted the re. 


sults of an examination of the properties the Van Sweringens 
would combine into one system. 


CONTROL OF IRONTON 
The Lehigh Valley and the Reading Company have beep 
authorized to acquire control of the Ironton Railroad Company 


by lease. The formal report authorizing approval will be issued 
by the Commission later. 


SEABOARD FINANCING PROGRAM 


The Seaboard-All Florida Railway and the Florida Western 
& Northern have filed applications with the Commission asking 
authority to issue $25,000,000 of joint bonds of the Seaboard-All 
Florida which have been sold subject to the approval of the 
Commission at 94% to Dillon, Reed & Co. and Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co. Authority also was asked to issue $1,000,000 addi- 
tional of such bonds. The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
asked for authority to guarantee as to principal and interest 
the $26,000,000 of the Seaboard-All Florida 6 per cent gold bonds 
to be issued jointly by the Seaboard-All Florida, the Florida 
Western & Northern and the East & West Coast Railway. The 
East & West Coast Railway has also asked approval for the 
issuance of the bonds. Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
will be used to meet the cost of construction of extensions of 
the Seaboard system on the east and west coasts of Florida. 
Applications for authority to construct these extensions were 
filed recently with the Commission. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Old Colony Railroad Company has been authorized to 
issue $5,598,000 of first mortgage bonds and to sell them at not 
less than 98 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The Chicago & North Western has been authorized to issue 
and sell $5,415,000 of equipment trust certificates at not less 
than 97 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The Atlantic City Railroad Company has been authorized to 
abandoon a branch line in Cape May county, New Jersey. 

The Commission has authorized the Erie & Pittsburgh to 
issue $183,944.75 of 3.5 per cent debenture bonds and to deliver 
them to the Pennsylvania in reimbursement for advances. The 
Pennsylvania has been authorized to guarantee the bonds. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Commission from reports representing 174 Class | 
steam roads, not including switching and terminal companies, 


for June and the six months ended with June, 1925, and 1924, 
show the following: 


Revenue tons carried—190,869,000 for June and 165,496,000 for 
June, 1924; 1,057,948,000 for six months ended with June and 1,()14,- 
736,000 for the same period of 1924. 

Revenue tens carried one mile—32,780,414,000 for June and 28,- 
758,930,000 for June, 1924; 191,719,875,000 for six months ended 
with June and 183,971,142,000 for same period of 1924. 

Freight revenue—$365,560,769 for June and $322,697,484 for 
June, 1924; $2,117,154,983 for six months ended with June and 
$2,064,353,386 for same period of 1924. 

Miles per revenue ton per road—171.74 for June and 173.77 for 
June, 1924; 181.22 for six months ended with June and 181.30 for 
same period of 1924. 

Revenue per ton-mile—11.15 mills for June and 11.22 mills for 
June, 1924; 11.04 mills for six months ended with June and 11.22 
mills for same period of 1924. 

Revenue per ton per road—$1.92 for June and $1.95 for June, 
peg ny for six months ended with June and $2.03 for same period 
° . 

Revenue passengers carried—72,681,000 for June and 76,279,000 
for June, 1924; 439,982,000 for six months ended with June and 
471,869,000 for same period of 1924. F 

Passenger revenue—$92,444,849 for June and $95,840,648 for 
June, 1924; $498,520,692 for six months ended with June and $528.,- 
826,005 for same period of 1924. 

Revenue per passenger-mile—2.818 cents for June and 2.889 
cents for June, 1924; 2.979 cents for six months ended with June 
and 3.030 cents for same period of 1924. 
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' Current Topics 
: in Washington 


Up the Hill and Down Again.—The king of France, according 
to the things one learned in childhood, achieved some notoriety 
py marching up the hill and down again. The Commission's 
jecision in I. and S. No. 2408 (Traffic World, September 12), it 
is suspected, caused more than one man who remembers about 
the placing of rates in the Mississippi Valley on a dry land basis, 
to wonder who, in the matter of such rates, marched up the 
hill and then down again. Was it the Commission, when it said 
the river competition, with impunity, might be disregarded, or 
was it the railroads who put their rates on the aforementioned 
basis? Seemingly the various old boats on the river warranted 
the conclusion and the acceptance thereof. At the time it was 
seemingly hard for the river cities to believe that, for a time 
at least, they would have to pay higher rates than interior noints 
nearer the points of origin. It seemed settled that the sort of 
river craft Mark Twain wrote about were no longer to be factors. 
There is no reason for believing they will ever come back. 
Apparently, in the sense of obviousness, the barge has come 
into the transportation equation as a definite and potent, if not 
controlling, factor. That being so, the railroads serving Bir- 
mingham felt constrained to cut the rates on iron and steel 
articles, not back to the old figure of 11 cents, but from 32 
to 25 cents, which is still 9 cents above what the rate was after 
the higher rate storm known as Ex Parte 74 had swept over the 
land, taking the toll from shippers necessary to meet the notions 
Mr. McAdoo had as to the proper pay for railroad employees. 
Memphis, so far as the record showed, made no move to obtain 
lower rates. There was no reason for any such move on its 
part. It had many points from which to draw iron and steel 
articles on rates made by barges or by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville in connection with the barges, its far sight consisting of a 
conclusion that, if the barges were going to bring the iron and 
steel to Louisville anyhow it might as well make friends with 
the rate disturbing element to the extent, at least, of making 
an arrangement whereby the iron and steel that had been 
brought to Louisville by the new competitor might be taken for 
rest of the way to Memphis over the rails of that carrier. But 
Memphis was not dependent on that arrangement. St. Louis 
was ready to ship. It was Birmingham that felt the pinch of 
the conclusion that the river competition was a thing that might 
be forgotten and the rates put on a dry land basis. It is seldom, 
it is believed, that the consignee is worried about rates on the 
heavy loading commodities. The consignors, actual or potential, 
are the ones who worry. That is why Birmingham became active 
with the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Southern. The con- 
signors at the northern steel mills also became active in an 
effort to retain the margin in the Memphis market that had 
come to them by reason of the obedience to the fourth section 
resulting from the objections of the interior to having rates 
made to the more distant points lower than to them. The 
matter, however, has not yet come to the point where the rail- 
roads will have to decide whether they are willing to ask for 
fourth section relief if and when the time comes they feel they 
must meet the competition of rates at river points not so high 
as those now made by the carriers by water. When that comes 
then will come the tug of war requiring decision as to whether 
the old conditions, to any degree, will be allowed to return. 
Then the Commission, it is suggested, will have to give thought 
to the fostering of both kinds of transportation, without having 
any power over one of the factors—namely, the carriers by water. 





Congestion and Accidents Costly.—The annual loss in the 
United States due to congested highways, in six years, would 
pay all the debts the allied nations owe us, about twelve billions. 
The estimate as to that yearly loss is made by the committee 
on metropolitan facilities of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. The money loss due to 22,600 fatal and 
678,000 non-fatal street and highway accidents in 1923 was esti- 
mated at $600,000,000 not quite one-third of the total. The com- 
mittee is preparing its 1925 report for submission to Secretary 
Hoover. Frederick A. Delano is chairman. The big loss, how- 
ever, is not due to accidents to persons. It arises from delay 
due to congestion. The relatively small city of Worcester, Mass., 
Is credited with having congestion that costs it $35,000, a day, 
Cincinnati, $100,000; the loop district of Chicago, $200,000; and 
the metropolitan area of New York not less than $1,000,000. The 
total loss is about four times that due to fires, and fires have 
been a national scandal so long that middle-aged persons cannot 
remember when it began to be talked about. Depreciation in 
real estate value is recognized by the committee as a definite 
loss. Worcester’s loss is attributed largely to the maintenance 
of parks around which traffic must be diverted. That is a kind 
of loss that is not admitted by the advocates of parks, but 
this committee is of the opinion that direct passages through 
Some of the parks could be maintained at much less than the 
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cost caused by going around them. The committee did not, 
apparently, make its estimates in the large and useless way in 
which so many estimates of such a startling nature are made. 
On the contrary, it made detailed studies in Worcester and 
other places. In Philadelphia its studies indicated that the loss 
of time due to delays on congested streets, to a fleet of 863 taxi- 
cabs amounted to 9.5 per cent of the time each cab could 
have been employed. The lost time was estimated to be worth 
$2.50 per cab. At Louisville the committee found that 85,637 
vehicles lost 8,504 minutes, six days, every day on account 
of stoppage at grade crossings while they were being occupied 
by trains. Capitalizing the lost time and the wages of gate 
tenders and watchmen, it found the annual loss to be $3,000,000. 
A traffic control light in the loop district of Chicago, it was 
estimated, would save $17,500 and relieve half of the 170 police- 
men kept on duty in that district. At Newark, N. J., the study 
showed that left turns caused 40 per cent of the delay at the 
intersection of Market and Broad streets. 





Requiem for Section 16, Paragraph 3.—In fitting language 
the National Industrial Traffic League has told its members, by 
means of circular No. 800, that section 16, paragraph 3, is dead, 
dead, dead, in so far as claims, the cause of action on which 
accrued prior to June 7, 1922, on which the two-year period had 
run on that date are concerned. Those on which notice was 
filed prior to the running of the two-year period are alive. The 
sad part of the whole matter is that there is no power any- 
where to breathe the breath of life into them. Congress, by the 
act of June 7, 1924, tried to revive them. The Supreme Court, 
in the Danzer case, said the law-making branch acted beyond 
the power given it by the Constitution when it tried to revive 
such claims as were dead when it acted. That Congress intended 
to revive them is a certainty. The highest court, by its decision 
in the case mentioned, said the people, when they approved the 
Constitution, forbade such attempts to revive claims. In doing 
that it drew a distinction between the case at bar (Danzer) and 
Campbell vs. Holt, 115 U. S. 620, the case on which advocates 
of the statute of June 7, 1924, relied to show the court that 
Congress, the body that had said two years should bar a claim, 
could change its mind and say that, as to certain cases, the bar 
should be some other period. The pronouncement in circular 
No. 800 was called forth by suggestions on the part of League 
members that that organization should try for additional legis- 
lation. The circular points out that the Supreme Court has said 
that Congress has not the power to do what is desired. The 
Commission and the League agreed that Congress had the 
power, but, vernacularly speaking, the Supreme Court had the 
last “guess” as to what the Constitution said. Therefore, the 
conference ruling adopted by the Commission on July 28 and 
published in the Traffic World when it was promulgated, the 
League circular points out, is a correct statement of the law 
on the subject, notwithstanding the view of the Commission to 
the contrary, which view was expressed by it prior to the 
utterance of the court in the Danzer case. It is a case of rest 
in peace for that part of the statute regardless of what Com- 
missions and League think. 





Pocket Gophers Make Work.—One of nature’s plowmen, the 
pocket gopher, unable to distinguish between where he should 
and where he should not work, is making work for railroad men 
and representatives of the Biological Survey of the Department 
of Agriculture in the Willamette valley in Oregon. The gopher 
has found railroad embankment a satisfactory winter home, 
being high and dry. But, bad as it is for the embankment to 
have Mr. Gopher use it as a winter home, he and his family 
have jumped to the wrong conclusion as to what should be done 
after the winter floods have gone. They have gone into the 
neighboring fields to do some plowing wholly ignoring the fact 
that man has done plowing in the fields and their help is not 
needed to keep the earth packing so hard that vegetable life 
would be choked out. The gopher is beyond persuasion. Death 
is the only way to cure him of a desire to plow the place he has 
selected. Men representing the Department of Agriculture and 
the Oregon Agricultural College are trying to change the situa- 
tion by means of poison. They have traveled back and forth 
over the line of railroad teaching the section foreman how to 
use the poisoned clover bait to exterminate the gophers before 
they leave their winter quarters. Railroad officials are anxious 
to cooperate in this work and are providing facilities for it, not 
only because they are interested in helping agriculture along the 
line of the railroad but because the pocket gophers have been 
damaging the tracks. Some of the section foremen have reported 
that as high as 40 per cent of the winter track work was the 
result of pocket-gopher damage. The educational work being 
carried on will result in a great number of men in this valley 
being trained in the best methods of poisoning pocket gophers. 





Good Sense If Not Good Law.—The point made in Judge 
Hough’s opinion, in the suit of the New York Central for an 
injunction against the order of the Commission requiring that 
carrier to operate the New York barge canal railroad yard at 
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Buffalo, that New York had not offered to lay aside its sover- 
eignty, it is believed, is a point that should be made every time 
either the national or a state government goes into any line 
of work in competition with a citizen. The principle is recog- 
nized every time an officer in the military service comes into a 
purely personal clash with an enlisted man, in which one or the 
other must take a trouncing. The officer, if he is a gentleman, 
as the law presumes him to be, must lay aside the insignia of 
his rank so that the enlisted man may not be accused of an 
extremely serious offense when he lands an uppercut on the 
officer’s chin. The judge made the point, among others, that 
the New York Central, if it obeyed the order, would be dealing, 
not with an equal, but a superior, against which recourse would 
be difficult, if not impossible. In the case the judge was dis- 
cussing, the principle may not be important, but, it is suggested, 
it is there just the same. Thought on that subject is stimu- 
lated by the disclosure of the fact, by members of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, that, when they buy insurance on their 
parcel post packages from the government, they may be paying 
for something they are not obtaining. H. M. Freer, chairman 
of the League committee on express and parcel post, has had cor- 
respondence with the third assistant Postmaster-General about 
claims for damage on perishable and semi-perishable com- 
modities shipped by insured parcel post. The government had 
declined to pay because the insurance was written on commo- 
dities carried in a list of things on which the government would 
not write insurance. The list, Mr. Freer was informed, was 
to be found in the various publications of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The third assistant said the publications of the depart- 
ment were on file in every local post office in the country. The 
list embraces, as non-insurable articles, live, day-old chicks, fil- 
aments of incandescent lamps, butter, candy, and things that 
may be damaged by freezing. Of course, the law presumes a 
shipper, whether by common carrier or by government agency, 
to know what the tariffs and regulations provide. However, if 
the government subjected itself, when it carried parcels by post, 
to the liabilities of a common carrier, there would be no doubt 
jabout its duty to carry, safely and with reasonable dispatch, any- 
thing that was mailable. A common carrier that offers to carry 
anything must carry it safely. Not so with the government. It 
offers to carry some things, but not safely. The government 
clerk who insures such an article seems to commit an offense 
akin to the misquotation of a rate. That latter is a finable 
offense, although never so punished. The government, however, 
is not subject to penalty of any kind. A penalty, in the form of 
a fine, would be ridiculous, because fines accrue to the govern- 


ment and the government fining itself would be a spectacle for 
Gods and men. A. E. H. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, Crescent Industrial 
Alcohol Company, Inc., Jefferson Distilling and Denaturing Com- 
pany, Kentucky Alcohol Corporation, and Federal Products 
Company have been permitted to intervene in No. 17329, the 
American Distilling Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has been permitted 
to intervene in Valuation No. 597, the Pecos & Northern Texas 
Ry. Co. 

The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 17279, Des Moines Board of Trade et al. vs. 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Armour & Company has been permitted to intervene in No. 
16750, National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association et al. vs. 
A. & BR... KR. et al. 

The Commission has permitted the Armour Fertilizer Works 
to intervene in No. 16494, the National Fertilizer Association vs. 
A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 

The proceeding in No. 14012, Sewell Valley R. R. Co. vs. 
C. & O. Ry. Co., is reopened for further hearing, upon the rea- 
ee of the divisions accorded complainant since July 8, 
1922. 

The Armour & Company and the North American Provision 
Company have been permitted to intervene in No. 17218, Wilson 
& Co., Inc., of Okla. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Southern Pine Association has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 16016, Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., vs. S. & A. 
Ry. (Chas. E. Gay, Jr., and Thos. B. Felder, Receivers). 

The petition of the Western Union Telegraph Company for 
permission to intervene in Valuation No. 582, in re valuation 
of the Emmitsburg R. R. Co., and Valuation No. 576, in re valua- 
tion of the Kansas Southwestern R. R. Co., is denied. 


The order entered in No. 14150, Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma vs. A. & S. Ry. et al., and No. 14970, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al., on May 6, 
as subsequently amended, is further amended so as to permit 
defendants to establish rates in compliance therewith upon not 
less than three days’ notice to the Commission and general 
public. 

The order entered in No. 11396, Mason Valley Mines Co. vs. 
Western Pacific R. R. Co., Sou. Pac. Co. and Indian Valley R. R.., 
No. 14825, Same vs. Same, and No. 14022, rates and divisions of 
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rates of the Indian Valley Railroad on ores and concentrates, op 
July 1, 1925, which was by its terms made effective on Octobe; 
16, 1925, is modified so that it will become effective on Decembe; 
16, 1925. 

The Commission has denied the petition filed by F. A. Lg. 
land, agent, for a postponement of the hearing in Docket No, 
9702, Memphis Southwestern Investigation, Fourth Section Ap. 
plications Nos. 12615 et al., assigned for St. Louis, Mo., Sep- 
tember 18, 1925, sufficient justification not having been shown. 

The petition of the Western Union Telegraph Company to 
intervene in Valuation No. 577, in re valuation of the Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe R. R. Co., is denied. 

The Commission has permitted Armour and Company to ip. 
tervene in No. 14096, Carnation Milk Products Company ys, 
Ahnapee & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ League has been permitted to inter. 
vene in No. 17146, the Robinson Milling Co. et al. vs. A. & §, 
Ry. et al. 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Company has been permitted to in. 
tervene in No. 17170, American Tar Products Co. et al. ys. 
Santa Fe.et al., and No. 17328, Certain-teed Products Corp. ys, 
A. & W. Ry. et al. 

Swift & Company has been permitted to intervene in No, 


17278, Armstrong Packing Co. vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. Co. of Texas 
et al. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2508, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until January 13 certain schedules as published 
in supplement No. 23 to Agent R. H. Countiss’ tariff I. C. C. No. 
1140. The suspended schedules propose to cancel the rates on 
grain and grain products, carloads, from stations on the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad to destinations in Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas which will result in the application of higher 


class or combination rates being applied on this traffic. The 
following is illustrative: 


TO FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Present Proposed 
From Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
IE, TOON .o) oa's.eicnia.d-o.eccwu wosieiosere Ti 83 107 118 
SU WORRN, TING 6ociccccvnticencorees 71 83 113 124 


In I. and S. No. 2509, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until January 13 certain schedules as published 
in supplements Nos. 33 and 17 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariffs 
I. C. C. Nos. A-458 and A-498, respectively; supplement No. 17 
to Agent F. L. Speiden’s tariff I. C. C. No. 776, and various other 
schedules. The suspended schedules propose a general revision 
of carload rates on agricultural implements, plows and farm 
wagons, from southeastern origins to points in the Mississippi 
Valley territory; also the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, 
which results in both increases and reductions. The following 


On agricultural implements, from Chattanooga, Tenn., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, present 35.5, proposed 41; on agricultural implements 
mixed with farm wagons, from Atlanta, Ga., to Louisville, Ky., pres- 


ent 65, proposed 62; on farm wagons, from Florence, Ala., to Jackson, 
Tenn., present 39.5, proposed 41. 


In I. and S. No. 2507, the Commission has suspended from 
September 11 until January 9 schedules as published in supple- 
ments Nos. 16 and 24 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I. C. C. 
Nos. B-4873 and B-4926, respectively, and supplement No. 19 to 
Great Northern I. C. C. No. A5970. The suspended schedules 
propose to revise the 1ates between upper Mississippi River 
crossings on the one hand and Fargo, N. D., and points in prox- 


imity thereto on the other. The following rate statement will 
illustrate: 


BETWEEN BURLINGTON, IOWA, and FARGO, N. D. 


Classes 
1 3 5 A 
Le Re ne ee ..140 121% 97 67 5314 53% 
Proposed NB occsccccees 165 140 116 91 59 71 
Proposed SB ..cccccsce 178 149 117% 91 64 71 


NB—North Bound; SB—South Bound. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Total loading of fruit and vegetables the week ended Sep- 
tember 12 amounted to 24,826 cars, as compared with 22,357 cars 
(revised) the preceding week, according to the Bureau of Agr! 
cultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. Substan- 
tial increases were reported in shipments of grapes, apples, po- 


tatoes and tomatoes. Shipments were reported as follows for 
the week ended September 12: 


Apples, 3,129 cars; cauliflower, 193 cars; cabbage, 790 cars; canta- 
loupes, 664 cars; celery, 242 cars; cucumbers, 103 cars; grapes, 4,991 
cars; lemons, 127 cars; lettuce, 741 cars; miscellaneous melons, 261 
ears; mixed citrus fruits, 9 cars; mixed deciduous fruits, 270 cars; 
mixed vegetables, 708 cars; onions, 668 cars; oranges, 353 cars; 
peaches, 1,861 cars; peppers, 77 cars; pears, 1,478 cars; plums and 
prunes, 587 cars; string beans, 16 cars; sweet potatoes, 720 cars; 
tomatoes, 1,555 cars; watermelons, 687 cars; potatoes, 4,646 cars. 
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September 19, 1925 


BARGE COMPETITION SITUATION 


In disposing of I. and S. No. 2408, iron and steel articles 
from southern points to points in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
mimeographed (See Traffic World September 12), the Commis- 
sion dealt with a situation brought about by the competition 
of barges, on the Ohio and Mississippi, in the carriage of iron 
and steel by the river and the rail-and-river routes, in which iron 
and steel manufacturers at Birmingham, on the one hand, and 
manufacturers on and north of the Ohio were the real parties 
in interest. The iron and steel trade at Memphis was the prize. 

St. Louis dealers and manufacturers won a concession, but 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and other northern points did not obtain 
anything. Specifically the Commission found that the Southern 
and the St. Louis-‘San Francisco went too far in respect of St. 
Louis when they proposed to cut seven cents from the present 
32 cent rate applicable from Birmingham to Memphis; that that 
would be an undue prejudice against St. Louis. It said the 
condemnation, however, was without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of an adjustment, which if the proposing carriers desired 
to give Birmingham a rate of 25 cents to Memphis, would give 
St. Louis a rate of 31.5 cents to the Tennessee point. At present 
the rate from St. Louis to Memphis is 35 cents. : 

The railroads, at the hearing, expressed a willingness, the 
report said, to establish a rate from St. Louis to Memphis not 
exceeding 31.5 cents. Assuming that they have not changed their 
minds since then, it is taken for granted that what at one time 
looked like the beginning of a rate war, will be settled on that 
basis. 

The suspended schedules, bearing May 15 as the effective 
date, proposed to reduce the rates on iron and steel articles, 
from Birmingham and other producing or handling points, such 
as Knoxville, Atlanta, Macon and Savannah, by cutting off seven 
cents, that reduction making the key rate from Birmingham to 
Memphis 25 cents. 

Upon protest of manufacturers at Pittsburgh and other 
points on and north of the Ohio, they were suspended until 
October 12. The new rates were carried in Dulaney’s I. C. C. 
No. 20. 


The position of the protestants, as stated by the report, was 
that the reduced rates, without corresponding reductions in rates 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Middletown, Portsmouth, Steubenville, 
Ironton, Cincinnati and Youngstown, O., Ashland, Louisville and 
Newport, Ky., and Wheeling, would unduly prefer the southern 
producing points and be unduly prejudicial to the interests of 
the northern producers. The southern railroads pointed out 
that if the relationship of rates prevalent on August 26, 1920, 
were observed, there would be no necessity for reductions in 
the rates from the northern points because the rates now in 
effect from them were below the percentage relationships that 
obtained at that time. They pointed out that if the percentage 
relationship of the day mentioned were restored and the proposed 
25 cent rate from Birmingham to Memphis were used as the 
yard stick, the resultant rate from Pittsburgh would be 60.75 
cents instead of which there is a rate of 56 cents, and the Chi- 
cago to Memphis rate would be increased from 42 to 45.75 
cents. They therefore urged that there was no necessity for 
reducing either the Chicago or the Pittsburgh rate on account 
of what was being proposed from Birmingham to Memphis. The 
Commission made no direct pronouncement on that point, but in- 
asmuch as it found fault only with the rate from St. Louis to 
Memphis, the assumption is that the representations of the 
carriers respecting the quality of the rates from Chicago and 
Pittsburgh convinced it there was no necessity for making any 
finding on that point. 


This question of the relationship of rates was precipitated, 
the report indicated, by the publication of a rate of 40.7 cents 
from Pittsburgh to Memphis, by way of the Inland Waterways 
to Louisville and the Louisville & Nashville beyond. That rate 
also applies from Wheeling, Steubenville and other northern 
producing points. In addition to the fact about the publication 
of the rate, the southern carriers were moved to propose the 
seven-cent reduction by information to the effect that iron and 
steel articles were moving from Pittsburgh to Memphis, all 
water, at a transportation cost not exceeding 25 cents. It was 
unofficially understood at the time the Louisville & Nashville 
joined in that 40.7-cent water-and-rail rate that its traffic of- 
ficials felt that, while they did not desire to promote river 
transportation, it was a fact and that it would be better 
business policy to get something out of the business than 
nothing, hence their participation in the 40.7-cent rate which 
Precipitated the proposal to cut the Birmingham rate from 32 
to 25 cents. 

An additional reason for the reduction was found in the 
fact that immediately after an increase in the rate from Bir- 
mingham to Memphis from 16 to 32 cents, required a sa method 
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for complying with fourth section order No. 7542, effective July 
1, 1923, the Birmingham producers began complaining about 
their inability to get into Memphis. 

Investigation by the respondents, the report said, indicated 
that the report about iron and steel reaching Memphis from 
Pittsburgh, by river, at a cost of 25 cents was well founded. 

The proposing railroads took the position that, while 32 cents 
was not an unreasonably high rate from Birmingham to Mem- 
phis, if Birmingham were to be allowed to sell in Memphis the 
competition of the Ohio and Mississippi barge lines would have 
to be met. They said that, considering the increased traffic that 
would move on the proposed 25-cent rate, there would be an 
actual net revenue increase; that it would yield about 2 cents 
per ton-mile and 60 cents per car-mile. They also pointed out 
that the 40.7-cent rail-and-river rate was 15.3 cents less than 
the all-rail rate of 56 cents from Pittsburgh to Memphis. 

In arriving at the 25-cent proposed rate as a proper one the 
carriers said they compared the relationship of rates in effect 
on August 26, 1920, which was the day on which the last change 
in rates was made prior to the revision to remove fourth section 
departures in the south. In summing up and disposing of the 
case, the Commission said: 


Protestants urge that under the present adjustment Birmingham 
has an advantage in the all-rail rates and that any lower cost of 
transportation by water from Pittsburgh and other northern points 
should not be equalized by the establishment of lower rates from 
Birmingham. In other words, it is their position that only the all- 
rail rates should be considered by the respondents in the adjustment 
of rates from the various producing points, and not any natural ad- 
vantage, such as being able to ship by water. They insist that if 
water transportation should be considered, the actual cost per ton 
of moving iron and steel articles from Pittsburgh to Memphis by 
barge is greatly in excess of 25 cents per 100 pounds. In support of 
this a witness for one of the principal respondents at Pittsburgh, 
which maintains a warehouse at Memphis, enumerated the various 
handlings necessary in connection with such movements and the cost 
per ton thereof, as follows: Loading into car at plant in Pittsburgh, 
50 cents; switching from plant to dock, 20 cents; loading from car to 
barge, 80 cents; insurance, 30 cents; towing to Memphis, $4; unload- 
ing = placing in warehouse, $1.10; making the total cost $6.90 
per ton. 

Some of the Birmingham producers also maintain warehouses at 
Memphis, and respondents urge that it may be fairly assumed that 
the cost of loading into cars at Birmingham apd the cost of unloading 
cars at Memphis and placing in warehouses at that point is_ the 
same as the cost to the Pittsburgh shipper. Based on this cost, $1.60 
per ton, and the rate from Birmingham to Memphis of 32 cents 
per 100 pounds, equals $8, or $1.10 per ton more than the cost to the 
Pittsburgh producer. Respondents also urge that some of the larger 
producers at Pittsburgh are transporting their products to Memphis 
in their own barges and that it is fair to assume that their cost for 
such transportation is less than it would be if they employed inde- 
pendent barges. As heretofore stated, the short line distance from 
Birmingham to Memphis is 252 miles, or considerably less than half 
the distance from Pittsburgh to Memphis, and respondents urge that 
they are justified in undertaking to make an adjustment which would 
enable the Birmingham ype: ange to compete at Memphis with pro- 
ducers at Pittsburgh and other northern points. 

We find that the proposed rates are not unreasonable, but that 
the establishment of such rates, while maintaining a rate in excess 
of 31.5 cents from St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky., to Memphis, 
would be unduly prejudicial against the latter points and unduly 
preferential of the points from which the proposed rates are pub- 
lished. We further find that the proposed rates would not be unduly 
prejudicial to other points. 


RATES ON POTATOES 


In a mimeographed report by Division 3 in I. and S. No. 
2070, potatoes from Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin to Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, the Commission has found not justified 
proposed increased rates on potatoes and has ordered the sus- 
pended schedules canceled. By schedules filed to become effec- 
tive March 20, 1924, respondents proposed to increase the rates 
on potatoes from certain groups in Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin to Jellico and Knoxville, Tenn., and Birmingham, 
Ala., by canceling the joint through rates to those points, leaving 
for application the Ohio river combination rates. Upon protest 
of the Northern Potato Traffic Association and the Peoria Asso- 
ciation of Commerce the schedules were suspended. 

Respondents, the report said, represented that the object of 
the suspended tariffs was not to increase revenues but to cor- 
rect a maladjustment, to escape widespread reductions in rates, 
and serious losses in revenues, to remove discriminations and to 
comply with the long-and-short-haul rule; also to make the rates 
from all potato shipping pointsin Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi gan, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Colorado and Idaho to Bir- 
mingham, Jellico, Knoxville, and all other points in southeastern 
territory upon a uniform, non-discriminatory basis and in the 
same way, namely, by adding the charges of the western and 
northern lines from points of origin to the Ohio river gateways, 
to the rates of the southern carriers south of those gateways. 
In its conclusions, the Commission said: 


Joint commodity rates on heavy traffic moving long distances are 
usually less than the combination rates. Joint rates on potatoes are 
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maintained from all northern groups here described to New Orleans 
and Shreveport, La., Memphis, Tenn., and other points in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory. Joint rates are provided from Texas to these 
destinations. Rates from Evansville and other Ohio River crossings 
to Mississippi Valley territory are less than to points in southeastern 
territory from the same crossings. 

In Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 663, we 
said in part: 

‘“* * * The record shows that the transfer of merchandise freight 
is not always necessary at the Ohio River, even when the carriers 
change at that point. The Chicago shippers have, through cooperation 
with each other and with the carriers, so organized their service that 
many package cars are loaded which pass through the Ohio River 
cities without transfer and move direct to destination or to some 
transfer point within southern territory. While Chicago is notable in 
this respect, similar through package cars are operated from_other 
large cities in official territory and in the reverse direction. Clearly 
this is an improvement in service which is capable of expansion and 
extension to communities which do not now enjoy it. Clearly, also, 
the movement in this direction will be encouraged and accelerated by 
the establishment of through rates lower than the combination on 
the Ohio River.” ; 

In the latter case we prescribed a distance scale for establishing 
class rates on traffic moving in southern territory, and from central 
territory into southern territory. The carriers ae expected to revise 
commodity rates somewhat in line with the basis provided for class 
rates. 7 

The proportional rate to Evansville, Jeffersonville, and Cincinnati, 
on potatoes shipped from Princeton, Minn., group to Birmingham, Jel- 
lico, and Knoxville is 33.5 cents. The distance from_Princeton to 
Evansville is 742 miles and to Jeffersonville 776 miles. Under the sus- 
pended rates the southern carriers would receive 47.5 cents for hauls 
of 394 miles from Jeffersonville and 361 miles from Evansville to Bir- 
mingham. The record shows that the proportional rate of 47.5 cents 
is blanketed to all points on the Louisville & Nashville from Pleasant 
Grove, 244 miles from Jeffersonville and 211 miles from Evansville. 
Neither the through rates nor the combination rates from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan groups conform to any distance standard. 

We find that the proposed schedules have not been justified. An 
order will be entered requiring their cancelation and discontinuing 
this proceeding. 


MUST FILE PROPER TARIFFS 


The Commission has directed the Santa Fe, the Burlington, 
the Rock Island and the other carriers for which Countiss, 
Leland and Boyd are agents for the publication of rates on 
cottonseed and products in compliance with the order in No. 
14150, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al., 98 I. C. C. 183, to cancel schedules, effective Sep- 
tember 15, and put in specific rates in lieu thereof. An order to 
that effect was issued September 12 because the schedules as 
filed did not comply with the terms of Tariff Circular 18-A. 
Instead of showing rates from mentioned points of origin to 
specified destinations, they carried the distance tables pre- 
scribed by the Commission for use in the making of rates and 
referred the shipper to the distance tables of about 150 car- 
riers over the rails of which cottonseed and its products might 
move. 

Protests were made against the schedules asking for their 
suspension, not only on the ground that the rates were not in 
compliance with the order, but also upon the ground that they 
placed an unwarranted and unlawful burden upon shippers in 
that they did not comply with the rulés of the Commission. A 
typical protest based on the form of the tariff was filed by the 
traffic bureau of the Arkansas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion. On the point that the tariffs were not in proper form, 
that organization said: 





We further protest against F. A. Leland’s Tariff I. C. C. 1758, 
as a whole, because the primary burden, of computing the correct 
specific rate upon which the commerce of this industry is dependent 
upon, falls upon the shipper, dealer, and consumer, and will result 
in loss and damage to the industry due to the hazard of inaccuracies 
from lack of equipment, highly efficient, and well organized, experi- 
enced help even to the smallest industry, for no other purpose than 
to compute distances from every producing point to every potential 
market and consuming point in the territory involved which runs into 
hundreds of thousands of compilations, which distances must be 
tested via all available routes, including as many as five different 
carriers via one or more different routes, in order to secure the correct 
rate upon which to base the sale or purchase of any of the com- 
modities subject to the mileage rates published in this tariff. 

Pages 3 to 9 of F. A. Leland’s Tariff I. C. C. 1758 specifies the 
carriers individual distance tables, of which there are 150 or more, 
that must be consulted for the official distances, upon which, the 
rates named in this Tariff is subject to, and every shipper, dealer, 
and consumer must have ready and immediate access to the dis- 
tance tables before he can intelligently, if at all, determine what the 
legal rate is to be. 

This traffic department is maintained for a large number of 
shippers and has not in its files ten per cent of said official dis- 
tance tables listed on pages 3 to 9, inclusive, of F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 
1758, and we venture there is no greater number of different distance 
tables on file with any shippers’ organization, or otherwise available 
to the shipper in this territory. Even the individual carriers directly. 
serving this territory do not maintain a complete file of all the official 
distance tables referred to in Leland’s I. C. C. 1758, which are the 
lawful publications that must be consulted in determining the cor- 
rect legal rates to apply on cotton seed products in F. A. Leland’s 
Tariff I. C. C. 1758 by reference to said distance tables, as a con- 
dition precedent to the computation of the legal rate, necessitates 
the posting for use of the public complete files of said distance 
tables, according to section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The method used in F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 1758, of publishing 
rates is unreasonable and unjust to impose upon so large and im- 
a an industry covering such a large area of territory as in 

S case. 

It is a radical departure from past practices in providing rates 
on numerous commodities of so important an industry, over such a 
large area of territory. To indicate the tremendous importance of 
this industry, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma produced 
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more than 2.500,000 tons or about 56 per cent of the cotton seeq ot 
the United States for the year of 1924; the total production for the 
United States being four and a half million tons, as per page 62 of 
Bureau of the Census Bulletin No. 156. Thus, the shippers of (Cot. 
ton Seed Products in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, anq 
the other states involved, together with the dealers and consumers 
must be required to compute the distances as best they can fo; 
a basis upon which to buy and sell these commodities, in anticipatioy 
of a movement from and to any point in the country. 

On the basis of 1924 cotton seed production in this territory a 
least 125,000 or more cars of cotton seed products must be handled 
and marketed at a serious disadvantage by reason of the foregoing 
stated facts. Wherefore, protestants herein respectfully petition ang 
urge that F. A. Leland’s Tariff I. C. C. 1758 be suspended together 
with the tarifis referred to on page 2 thereof from applying on 
traffic from Arkansas Oil Mill Point to all points of destination for 
investigation and adjustment with rates contemporaneously main. 
tained from Mississippi Valley Points, and that specific rates be pre- 
scribed for publication that will meet the needs of the public ag 
contemplated by Section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 


The order directing re-publication is as follows: 


The Commission having under consideration a schedule issued 
jointly by Agents F. A. Leland and R. H. Countiss, bearing their re. 
spective I. C. C. Nos. 1757 and 1150, also a schedule issued jointly 
by Agents F. A. Leland, R. H. Countiss and E. B. Boyd bearing their 
respective I. C. C. Nos. 1758, 1153 and A-1587, the first of which pur- 
ports to establish rates applying on cotton seed, and the second to 
establish rates on cotton seed, including cotton seed products, in 
complinace with the order of the Commission in Docket No. 14150; and 

It appearing, That rates in said schedules are for the most part 
published as distance rates the determination of which, as to all 
except single line rates, requires the use of the distance tables of 
each and every line participating in the haul; 

It further appearing, That said scehdules contain provisions 
authorizing the application of rates based on the short line distance 
via all available routes, thus placing on shippers the burden of 
computing short line distances before the rate via any given route 
may be determined; 

And it further appearing, That the method by which rates have 
been published and filed in the said schedules fails to conform in 
any manner whatsoever to the regulations promulgated by the 
Commission in accordance with the terms of Section 6 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; ° 

It is ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., the Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., the Chicago Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Co., and other carriers for which Agent 
F. A. Leland, R. H. Countiss and E. B. Boyd act as attorneys and 
agents in the issuance of said schedules, be, and they are hereby, 
directed to cancel said schedules on or before the fifteenth day of 
February, 1926, and to issue in lieu thereof new schedules which 
as to manner of construction will be in compliance with the terms of 
the Commission’s Tariff Circular 18-A and, furthermore, such new 
schedules are required to contain the following; 

(a) An alphabetical list of stations from known point of origin. 
“ (b) An alphabetical list of stations to known points of destina- 
on. 

(c) Specifie rates from all points of origin to all points of des- 
tination from and to which there has been a movement of traffic 
since July 1, 1924, and also specific rates from and to points from 
and to which there is a ‘prospective movement. 

(d) Mileage rates to be applied only in the absence of specific 
rates. When a movement of traffic takes place under such mileage 
rates, specific rates from and to such points must be published within 


a period of sixty days thereafter for application-on any subsequent 
shipment. 


OKLAHOMA GRAIN CASES 


In No. 12244, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aber- 
deen & Southern et al., No. 14927, Oklahoma Millers’ Association 
vs. Santa Fe et al., No. 13406, Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa vs. Arkansas Railroad et al., No. 13518, Federal Grain 
Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 14321, Adkins Hay 
& Feed Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., the Commission has 
entered two orders, one denying petitions of defendants, com- 
plainants and interveners for rehearing and reargument, and 


the other modifying the order in the case. The order relating 
to modification follows: 


Upon further consideration of the records in the above-entitled 
proceedings, and good cause appearing therefor; 

It is ordered, That the order entered in the above proceedings 
on July 6, 1925, which was by its terms made effective October 12, 
1925, be, and it is hereby, modified so as to permit defendants herein 
to publish effective October 12, 1925, the distance scale of rates 
herein approved provided that rates in strict accordance with the 
said order of July 6, 1925, will be published effective December 12. 


1925, but in all other respects the said order of July 6, 1925, shall 
continue in full force and effect. 





APPLIES TO REFINED OILS 


The Commission has amended its order in No. 15717 (Sub- 
No. 1), the Texas Co. vs. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific et al., 101 
I. C. C. 734-40, by inserting the word “refined” ahead of the 
word “petroleum.” The effect of the amendment is to limit the 
rates prescribed in that report and order to application on 
refined products of petroleum. As issued the order could have 
been construed as authorizing the railroads to make as high 
rates on crude and the lower grades of oil as on gasoline. 


CORRECTED ORDER 


The Commission has issued a corrected order in I. & S. No. 
2387, ferro-manganese, spiegeleisen and pig iron, south Atlantic 
and gulf ports to southern points, amending the original order 
so as to permit filing of schedules on or before September 14, 
approved in the report, by not less than one day’s notice. The 


—— order provided that the schedules be filed on statutory 
notice. 
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RATES ON CEMENT 


In a proposed report by Examiners John T. Money and Har- 
ris Fleming in No. 15428, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association 
et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al., and cases grouped 
therewith, rates on cement from points in the Kansas gas belt, 
Ada, Okla., Superior, Neb., and Portland and Concrete, Colo., 
to points in western cement scale III and IV territories are 
found not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory except where 
lower rates from the Kansas gas belt can be arrived at by the 
use of the average of rates under scales II, III and IV, based 
on distances over routes through scale II territory. Rates on 
cement from Superior, Nebr., to points in scale II territory and 
Kansas City, Mo., Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D., and from 
Ada, Okla., to Kansas City and points in scale II territory and in 
scale III territory in Missouri are found unreasonable. The ex- 
aminers recommended establishment of reasonable rates and 
bases of rates, and denial of reparation except under particular 
circumstances. 

The report also embraces No. 15751, Colorado Portland Ce- 
ment Company et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al., No. 
15744, Nebraska Cement Company vs. Arkansas Valley Inter- 
urban et al., No. 15727, Oklahoma Portland Cement Company 
vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al., and No. 12578, the Iola 
Cement Mills Traffic Association vs. Director-General, as agent, 
Santa Fe, et al. The examiners said the Commission should 
find: 


1. That the rates assailed from Portland and Concrete, in 
docket 15751 are not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial, and dis- 
miss the complaint. 

2. That the rates assailed from Ada and Superior in dockets 
Nos. 15727 and 15744, respectively, are not unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial, except that the rates from Ada to points in scale III 
territory in Missouri and from Ada and Superior to points in scale 
lI territory in Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed scale III rates 
from Ada to points in scale III territory in Missouri and scale II 
rates from Ada and Superior to points in scale II territory in Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Minnesota and that the rates from Superior to 
Sioux Fails, S. D., and Sioux City, Iowa, and from Superior and Ada 
to Kansas City are and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed rates based on scale II. 


8. That the rates assailed in docket No. 15428 from the Kansas 
gas belt and Bonner Springs to points in scale IV territory are not 
unduly unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial, except that the rates 
to points in Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing that are in excess of rates based on the average of scales II, III 
and IV calculated on the distances over routes embracing the lines 
or parts of lines of not exceeding three carriers through scales II, 
lll and IV territories are, and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed rates based on the average of scales 
II, IIL and IV, based on the distance through scale II territory. 

4, And, that where complainants in docket No. 12578 made 
shipments over routes through scale If territory and paid rates in 
excess of the average of the scales contemporaneously applicable in 
the territories through which such shipments, moved, such rates 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates based on an 
average of the scales applicable in the various territories through 
which such shipments moved; that such complainants paid and bore 
the charges on such shipments as come within this description and 
were damaged thereby in the amount of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have accrued at the rates and 
basis of rates herein found reasonable; and that they are entitled 
to reparation with interest. Such complainants should comply with 
rule V of the rules of practice. Reparation should be denied in all 
other instances. 


NOT “COMMON LANDLORDS” 


“Common carriers are not common landlords,” Attorney-Ex- 
aminer William A. Disque says in a proposed report in No. 16749, 
Williams-Thompson Company vs. Atlanta & West Point et al., 
recommending dismissal of the complaint on a finding that de- 
fendants’ refusal to lease complainant a section of a certain 
building owned by them at Atlanta, Ga., while leasing similar 
sections to complainant’s competitors is not unjustly discrimi- 
natory, unduly prejudicial or otherwise in violation of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Complainant asked the Commission to require defendants 
to furnish equal facilities and advantages “to all shippers simi- 
larly situated.” The building in question, according to the re- 
port, owned and maintained by defendants, and located on their 
private property, was designed as a place of business for produce 
dealers and is leased to a number of such dealers for their ex- 
clusive use. Mr. Disque said the defendants did not use the 
building in any way in the service of transportation. 

The report explained that complainant had been a tenant in 
the building in question and was still occupying his section pend- 
ing determination of litigation in the courts. 

“The case, as presented,” said Mr. Disque, “really lays be- 
fore Commission the question whether defendants in providing 
produce row are unduly prejudicing all Atlanta dealers which 
do not have as advantageous facilities as that building affords.” 
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Mr. Disque, in conclusion, said: 


If the law is found to be violated, as complainant alleges, it 
may mean that defendants must furnish equal facilities for all pro- 
duce dealers who desire them or must immediately eject all ten- 
ants from produce row or sell the building to some party who will 
be free to select the dealers that may occupy it. 

Complainant refers particularly to Eichenberg vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Company et al., 14 I. C. C. 250, upheld by the Supreme Court 
in So. Pac. Terminal Co. vs. Int. Com. Com. 219 U. S. 498, where 
a carrier had leased to a shipper of cotton-seed products a portion 
of its public wharf at Galveston, Tex. It appeared that no similar 
location was available for competitors of the lessee. The arange- 
ment had the effect of giving the shipper and the carrier a prac- 
tical monopoly on the cotton-seed product business at Galveston, 
and the commission condemned the situation as unduly prejudicial. 
That case, though similar in certain respects should not be accepted 
as controlling here. Each case must stand on its own bottom. 

Defendants in providing tage row have put to profitable use 
property that was formerly idle. It not only yields them a consider- 
able return in rent but brings them traffic that might otherwise 
go to competitors. It would be unreasonable to say that defendants 
should not have provided produce row unless they could have pro- 
vided similar accommodations sufficient in number to meet the re- 
quirements of all produce dealers who might reasonably be expected 
to apply for them. 

Defendants contend that in renting their private buildings, even 
to patrons of their transportation services, they have the same free- 
dom to select their tenants as do other persons. That is the law. 
Common carriers are not common landlords. 

The record fails to sustain the allegation of unjust discrimina- 
tion or undue prejudice. An order should be entered dismissing the 
complaint. 


RATES ON IRON AND STEEL 


Tariff provisions restricting application of joint rates and 
providing local or combination rates on iron and steel articles 
shipped from Pennsylvania and Ohio points between December 
1, 1921, and October 31, 1922, fabricated in transit at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and reshipped to Bowling Green, Whitesville and 
Scottsville, Ky., and to New Orleans, La., for export, and since 
July 1, 1923, to Glasgow, Ky., should be found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial, Examiner C. I. Kephart says in a proposed 
report in No. 16448, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Company vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. He recommended an award of reparation 
and prescription of rates for the future to certain points. 

Complainant alleged that the combination rates or local 
rates plus transit charge exacted on 14 carloads of iron and steel 
articles shipped between December 1, 1921, and October 31, 1922, 
from points in Pennsylvania and Ohio to Parkersburg, there fab- 
ricated in transit, and reshipped to destinations in Kentucky, 
and to New Orleans for export to Mexico, were unjust and un- 
reasonable; that denial by defendants of fabrication in transit 
in connection with joint rates over certain routes to points south 
of the Ohio river was unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and 
unduly prejudicial; and that the joint rates on like traffic from 
Parkersburg and from Bridgeport and Steubenville, O., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and points taking the same rates, to Glasgow 
and Glasgow Junction, Ky., with fabrication in transit at Park- 
ersburg, shipped since July 1, 1923, had been and were unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the long-and-short-haul clause. 

The examiner said the Commission should find that the as- 
sailed tariff restrictions and the applicable rates thereunder were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that the latter 
exceeded the contemporaneous joint rates plus the prevailing - 
transit charge on the shipments to Bowling Green and New 
Orleans and a rate of 52 cents plus the transit charge on ship- 
ments to Glasgow, Scottsville and Whitesville, subject to the 
general reduction of July 1, 1922, and for the future will be un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to Glasgow, Scottsville and 
Whitesville, to the extent that they may exceed 47 cents plus 
the transit charge. 


REPARATION ON FIRE CLAY 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Alfred S. Knowlton in a proposed report in No. 16105, Athletic 
Mining & Smelting Company vs. Fort Smith & Western et al., on 
a finding that a rate of 17 cents applied on shipments of crude 

emine-run fire clay from St. Louis and Clayton, Mo., to South 
Fort Smith and Van Buren, Ark., between July 1, 1922, and 
November 27, 1923, was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 16 cents on shipments moving over the Fort Smith & 
Western and 14 cents over the lines of the other defendants, 
minimum weight 80,000 pounds. The report also embraces a sub 
number, Falcon Brick Company vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 
The examiner said that, in accordance with the Memphis South- 
western Investigation, 77 I. C. C. 473, the rate to Fort Smith and 
Van Buren became 12 cents on November 27, 1923, to which 
basis reparation was sought. Defendants objected to the award- 
ing of reparation to the basis prescribed in the Memphis-South- 
western case. The examiner said the Commission had repeat- 
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edly stated that the rates prescribed in that investigation might 
not be used as the measure of reasonable rates for the purposes 
of reparation. He added, however, that the fact that the subse- 
quent rates were established in accordance with the decision 
did not bar reparation if a proper showing was made that the 
rates paid were unreasonable. He said the evidence did not 
warrant reparation to the basis of 12 cents. 





RATING ON OIL WELL MATERIALS 


In a proposed report in No. 15290, Hughes Tool Company vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., Examiner W. A. Hill has recom- 
mended that the Commission should find that the first class 
rating and rates on rotary tool joints, loose, in less-than-carloads, 
shipped from Houston, Tex., to interstate destinations, under 
tariffs governed by the Western Classification, have been, are, 
and for the fututre will be, unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous sec- 
ond class rating and rates, and that reparation be awarded. 
He also recommended that the Commission find that the second 
class rating and rates under the Western Classification on 
rotary drill bits, fishing taps, milling tools, and weight indi- 
cators, and the failure of defendants to include weight indi- 
cators in the classification list of oil well outfits and supplies had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. He 
said the record did not support a finding of unjust discrimina- 
tion or undue prejudice. 


PER DIEM CHARGES 


Examiner J. O. Cassidy has recommended dismissal of the 
complaint in No. 16597, Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad 
Company vs. Illinois Central et al., on a proposed finding that 
charges exacted by defendants under the code of per diem rules 
for the use or detention of foreign freight cars on the line of 
complainant are not unjust or unreasonable. The report also 
embraces the cross-complainant of the Illinois Central et al. vs. 
Wabash, Chester & Western. 

Complainant, attacking the charges as unjust and unreason- 
able, sought relief for the future, and reparation, on a modifica- 
tion of the basis prescribed in Birmingham Southern R. R. Co. 
vs. Director General, 61 I. C. C. 551, and a number of other 
cases, so as to allow it four days’ free time on each load in- 
terchanged with defendants in foreign freight cars, according 
to the report. Defendants alleged in the cross-complaint that, 
through failure to provide itself with freight cars to transport 
freight tendered by shippers, the Chester had failed to perform 
its duty as a common carrier and had Violated sections 1 and 3 
of the act, Cross-complainants asked that, if the Birmingham 
Southern rule was applied, the Chester be required to supply 
itself with such freight equipment as might be found reasonable, 
but said that if the per diem basis of settlement was continued, 
they would not insist that the Chester purchase additional cars, 
the report said. The examiner said, in view of the finding pro- 
posed, it was unnecessary to make any finding with respect to 
the allegations in the cross-complaint. 


RATES ON WORN-OUT RIMS, ETC. 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 16657, W. Ames & Co. 
et al. vs. New Haven et al., has been recommended by Examiner 
H. G. Cummings on a proposed finding that rates on worn-out 
auto truck rims with solid rubber tires attached, in carloads, 
from points on the New Haven in New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts to Jersey City, N. J., are not unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. Complain- 
ants alleged that the sixth-class rates applicable on the rims 
were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceeded the rates on scrap iron 
or steel to Brooklyn, N. Y., terminals. The examiner said the 
rating of sixth class was established on August 26, 1922, follow- 
ing the Commission’s decision in National Association Waste 
Material Dealers vs. A. A. R. R. Co., 68 I. C. C. 748. The ex- 
aminer said that while the complaint in the instant case brought 
in issue the rates on but one commodity, a finding that those 
rates should not exceed the rates to Brooklyn terminals would 
doubtless result in demands that all other traffic he accorded 
like treatment, thus disturbing a rate adjustment, which, as 
shown in the New York Harbor Case, 47 I. C. C. 643, was of 
long standing and great complexity. He said complainants 
were unquestionably entitled to rates on the rims that were 
reasonably related to those applicable to Brooklyn terminals, 
whatever might be the effect on other rates, but that a finding 
having the far-reaching consequences disclosed should be made 
only upon a complete and comprehensive record. He said the 
record in the instant case was entirely inadequate for the deter- 
mination of that issue. 





RATES ON GRAIN, ETC. 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 15451, Sub. No. 1, In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., has 
been recommended by Attorney-Examiner William A. Disque on 
a finding that rates on grain and grain products from stations 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to Louisville, Ky., applying 
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through Indianapolis, Ind., on traffic destined to southeaster, 
points, and transit arrangements in connection therewith at 
Indianapolis, are not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
unduly prejudicial. The Louisville Board of Trade and the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce intervened to oppose the re. 
lief sought. Mr, Disque said the defendants showed that the 
rates assailed were low compared to rates from the same points 
of origin to points in Ohio and Michigan for similar distances. 
He said the allegations of the complaint had not been sustained. 


RATES ON WAXED PAPER 


Direction for refund of overcharges and dismissal of the 
complaint have been recommended by Examiner Frank (. 
Weems in a proposed report in No. 16758, Traffic Bureau-Cham. 
ber of Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.), vs. Erie et al., on a proposed 
finding that rates applicable on waxed wrapping paper, less. 
than-carloads, from Garfield, N. J., to Lynchburg, Va., were not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable or otherwise unlaw. 
ful. Charges were collected at rates ranging from 72.5 to 765 
cents. The examiner said the applicable rates were combination 
fifth-class rates of 67.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 61 cents 
thereafter, and that defendants admitted collection of the over. 
charges. Complainant’s real contention was that the shipments 
were misrouted, the examiner said. He said some of the ship. 
ments were misrouted, but that a lower rate was applied on 
them than would have applied if defendants had followed bill of 
lading routing instructions. 


RATES ON OILS, GREASES, ETC. 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 16717, Texas Oil Company 
vs, Texas & New Orleans et al., has been recommended by Ex. 
aminer W. A. Hill on a proposed finding that rates on lubricat- 
ing oils, lubricating greases, and paraffine wax, in carloads, 
from Port Arthur, Tex., to various points in Louisiana, were not 
unreasonable. Complainant alleged that the rates charged on 
numerous carloads of the commodities named, shipped between 
January 11, 1923, and July 10, 1923, from Port Arthur to Mor. 
gan City, New Iberia, Vinton, Lafayette, Baton Rouge, Welsh, 
Lake Charles, Crowley and Jennings, La., were unjust and un- 
reasonable, Reparation only was sought. The shipments were 
packed in cans, cases, barrels and other packages, and were 
loaded in carrier equipment. Rates ranging from 19 to 22.5 
cents were charged. On July 12, 1923, a rate of 16.5 cents was 
established on shipments in packages and complainant sought 
reparation to the basis of that rate. 


RATE ON SAND 


Examiner F. M. Weaver in a proposed report in No. 16184, 
R. C. Jackman and O. E. Jackman, trading as Bowersock Mills 
& Power Company, vs. Santa Fe et al., has recommended a find- 
ing that the rate on sand from Lawrence, Kans,, to points in 
the Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., switching district is not unreason- 
able, but that it is and for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
to Lawrence to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed by 
more than one cent the rate from points within the Kansas City 
switching limits and Muncie and Grinter, Kans., to points in 
the Kansas City switching district. 


ABANDONMENT OF N. J. LINE 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan has recommended to the 
Commission, in a proposed report in Finance Docket No. 3575, 
that a certificate be issued authorizing the Pennsylvania & 
Atlantic Railroad Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, its branch line of railroad extending from a 
connection with its main line at Pine Beach to Island Heights, 
a distance of 1.2 miles, in Ocean county, N. J. Objections were 
filed by the Borough of Island Heights and by a committee of 
property owners of that community. The Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, which held a hearing on 
the application for the Commission, has denied a similar applica- 
tion and recommended that the Commission deny the application. 

For the year 1923, according to the report, the applicant 
showed revenues accruing to the branch as follows: passenger, 
$903.76; freight, $66.46; express, $274.46; other transportation, 
etc., $210.47; total, $1,455.15. Railway operating expenses were 
shown as $31,743.15, with a resulting deficit of $30,288, and a net 
railway operating deficit of $32,384.46. The examiner said the 
revenue accruals were figured solely on a mileage prorate basis. 
Of the expenses, according to the report, $1,683.33 represented 
overhead which the applicant would be obliged to pay even if 
the branch were not in operation, leaving a balance of $30,701.13 
representing “out-of-pocket” cost incident to the operation of the 
branch. This cost, however, the report said, included $11,106.95 
for maintenance of a bridge across Toms River, while the 
average cost of maintenance for the previous ten-year period was 
$6,339.95. The report said the system revenues derived from 
passengers and freight to and from the Island Heights branch in 
1923 were $37,559.25 and $5,669.47, respectively, a total of $43,- 
288.72. 


The applicant contended that its road, in general, and the 
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pranch in particular, were losing money and that in order to 
keep the branch in operation it would be necessary to rebuild the 
pridge across Toms River at a minimum cost of $60,000, which 
the road was financially unable to do. The examiner said the 
record clearly showed that applicant’s line, as a whole, was being 
operated under a heavy deficit and that the branch was re- 
sponsible for a substantial portion thereof. The examiner sug- 
gested that the abandonment of the branch could be met by 
the use of motor facilities and that while their use would 
entail small additional expense to the individuals interested, the 
ultimate result would be the saving of thousands of dollars 
annually to a carrier now operating at a heavy loss. 


ANTHRACITE CASE ORDERS 


The Commission, by means of two supplemental orders in 
No. 15006, the anthracite investigation, in which it made provi- 
sion for getting low volatile soft coal into New England, has 
modified the original order so as to give the railroads part of 
the concessions they asked for in a recent petition. It modified 
the original orders so that observance of the fourth section 
would not force the rates in New England below the specific 
rates prescribed by it, but made no change in the rates south 
of New England. 

It also reduced the length of the notice required in the pub- 
lication of the new rates from thirty to ten days. The railroads 
asked for a reduction to fifteen days to the end that the Com- 
mission might have time in which to consider their petition. 

The substantive part of the Commission’s order is as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

The substantive part of the Commission’s order in No. 15006, 
the anthracite investigation in which rates were prescribed to 
enable low volatile soft coal to move into New England, is as 
follows: 


Upon further consideration of the record in the above-entitled 
proceeding, and for good cause shown: 

It is ordered, That sub-paragraphs (d) and (e) of the order of 
July 22, 1925, in this proceeding be, and it is hereby, amended to 
read as follows, the portion of sub-paragraph (e) of said order pre- 
scribing the routes over which the rates therein prescribed shall 
apply to remain in full force and effect; 

(d) From said mines to certain points on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad designated in Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company tariff AA-I. C. C. No. 1800, namely, (1) to Portland, and 
Chester Hill, Conn., and points between said destinations, $5.58; 
(2) to Talcottville and Willimantic, Conn., and points between said 
destinations, $5.58, (3) to North Windham, Conn., and Forest Hills, 
Mass., and points between said destinations, $5.58; (4) to South 
Windham, Connecticut, and Oak Lawn, Rhode Island, and points 
between said destinations, $5.58; (5) to Attleboro and_ Boston, 
Massachusetts, and points between said destinations, $5.58; (6) 
to North Attleboro and Adamsdale, Mass., $5.58; and (7) to each 
of the other points of destination on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, named in the tariff last mentioned, rates which 
shall not exceed by more than $1.10 the rates on bituminous coal, 
in carloads, contemporaneously maintained by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company from the said Clearfield coal district to the same 
destinations, provided that where the resulting rate to any point 
embraced in sub-division (7) is lower than a specific rate herein 
prescribed to any intermediate pont over the same route the latter 
rate may be observed as maximum at such more distant point. 

(e) From said mines to certain points on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad designated in Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company Coal and 
Coke Series Tariff I. C. C. No. 2523, namely, (1) to Farley and Bos- 
ton, Mass., and points between said destinations, $6.70; and (2) to 
each of the other points of destination on the Boston & Main Rail- 
road named in the tariff last mentioned, rates which shall not ex- 
ceed by more than $1.35 the rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
contemporaneously maintained by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company from the Cumberland-Piedmont coal district, as defined in 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company Coal and Coke Series Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 2497, to the Same destinations, provided that where the 
resulting rate to any point embraced in sub-division (2) is lower 
than a specific rate herein prescribed to any intermediate point 
over the same route the latter rate may be observed as maximum at 
such more distant point, the aforesaid rates prescribed in sub- 
paragraphs (a) to (e), inclusive, to be maintained and applied over 
the following routes: 

It is further ordered, That except as modified by the preceding 
Paragraph hereof and by Supplemental Order No. 1 the said order of 
July 22, 1925, shall remain in full force and effect. 


ABANDONMENT OF TRACKS 


The Louisiana Southern has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, a 
trifle less than 2 miles of track in New Orleans, extending from 
Elysian Fields avenue along St. Claude avenue to Reynes street. 


ABANDONMENT APPLICATION 


The Nevada County Narrow Gauge Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to abandon its narrow- 
gauge railroad between Colfax and Nevada City, Calif. The ap- 
Plicant said it desired to abandon the line for the reason that 
the revenue received therefrom had not been and would not be 
sufficient to cover expenses of operation. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The defendants in No. 14048, Golden Eagle Milling Co. et al. 
vs. Bamberger Electric Railroad Co. et al., have petitoned the 
Commission for rehearing in the above entitled proceeding. 

Petition for reopening and rehearing or, in the alternative, 
reconsideration, by the Commission has been made by defendants 
in No. 16054, the Texas Company vs. the K. C. S. Ry. et al. 
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RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


That the carriers in the northwest need something over 
and above the proposed increase of five per cent in rates and 
that all the western carriers are entitled to an increase in 
rates of five per cent was the statement of Grenville Clark, of 
Clark and Osborn, attorneys representing holders of northwest- 
ern railroad issues, at the opening of the fourth day’s hearing 
in Docket 17000 and Ex Parte 87, September 11, at Chicago. 

He said he represented holders of securities of roads in the 
northwest to the amount of about $247,000,000 and that more and 
more investors were joining those he already represented. He 
said he would put witnesses on the stand to show a lack of 
confidence in securities of the carriers in the region designated 
and to show that such lack of confidence was due to the low 
rates. He said that, to fix rates without regard to whether the 
result was calculated to attract or repel capital, would be to 
apt out of account what was, perhaps, the most relevant factor 
of all. 

He said the investors he represented were not connected 
with any of the formally organized investors’ committees, but 
represented eight emergency committees formed within the last 
thirty days, and growing as to the total of securities held by 
them, at the rate of about $10,000,000 a day. 

The first witness he called was C. A. Collins, investment 
banker, of Boston, and representative at the hearing of 109 
savings banks in Massachusetts. He said he represented hold- 
ers of about $25,000,000 in railroad securities of roads in the 
northwest, and that, as a banker who advised in investments, 
he certainly would not advise the buying of the securities of 
any railroads of that region. He said the issues of the St. Paul 
had, of course, been taken from the legal lists of Massachusetts, 
a list including those issues in which banks in the state might 
invest under the law. 

P. A. Benson, secretary of the Dime Savings Bank, of Brook- 
lyn, gave testimony similar to that of Mr. Collins. He said 
that, in New York, the securities of the roads in the northwest 
had been taken from the legal list. Further, he testified that 
the banks he represented at the hearing—147 of the savings 
banks in his state—had determined that, until the present rate 
structure was adjusted to permit the lines in the northwest to 
earn a fair return on their property, there would be no invest- 
ment in their securities by the New York banks. 

The next witness called by Mr. Clark was T. A. Hamilton, 
former president of the International Great Northern and former 
vice-president of the Frisco, who testified that the primary and 
direct cause of the bankruptcy of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad was inadequate freight rates. Said he: 


The St. Paul was the first of the northwestern carriers to break 
down under inadequate freight rates. Its failure was not due to 
loss of traffic, inefficient operation or over-capitalization, as con- 
tended in some quarters. It has not suffered from lack of traffic, 
it has been efficiently operated and increasingly so. It is moderately 
capitalized in proportion to the volume of business for which it 
furnishes facilities. 


He cited figures to show that the effect of large savings in 
operating costs in recent years by the St. Paul and the three 
other major northwestern trunk lines had been more than wiped 
out by declining freight rates. 


In the four years since the termination of Federal control the 
St. Paul, the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the Chicago 
& Northwestern so reduced their costs of freight train operation 
and so increased the tonnage of their freight trains that in 1924, 
from these two economics alone, they made an aggregate saving of 
$28,000,000, but in the same four-year period their freight rates were 
so reduced that their 1924 gross revenues shrunk $64,000,000 or two 
and laa times their savings from improved efficiency of 
operation. 


He said that from 1911 to 1924 the seven major northwestern 
carriers had invested almost a billion dollars in improving their 
properties and that, in spite of their traffic volume increasing 
63 per cent and efficiency of operation 67 per cent, their net 
income from railway operation increased less than 2 per cent. 


This net income increase was equivalent to only sixteen one- 
hundredths of one per cent on the billion dollars of new investment, 
principally because of the decline in freight rates. 

During the last three years the carriers of the northwest have 
not earned anything like a fair return upon the investment in their 
properties, nor have they earned by a substantial margin even as 
much of a return as has been earned by carriers in other sections 
of the country. In 1922 the noréhwestern carriers earned but 2.83 
per cent; in 1923 only 3.45 per cent, in 1924 but 3.12 per cent; and in 
the first six months of 1925 they earned only 2.48 per cent on an 
annual basis, as compared with the 5% per cent which the Commis- 
sion has fixed as a fair basis of return. 


He said the St. Paul was not overcapitalized, in his opinion, 
but that the failure to earn a fair return was due to the low 
rates. In answer to questions from Mr. Clark, he testified to 
what Mr. Clark had said in his opening statement with regard 
to the greater needs of the roads in the northwest. He said 
he would suggest that a new rate group be formed in the north- 
west and, following that, the carriers there should submit tar- 
iffs carrying rates that would give them a fair return. 

Chairman Aitchison asked how that would work out in the 
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case of the Union Pacific and the Milwaukee, the first being an 
important competitor of the second. He wanted to know how 
special treatment could be given to the Milwaukee, how more 
favorable rates be given to it without some adjustment being 
made of the rates of its competitor. 

The witness answered that he was only suggesting a method 
by which some plan might be made and that such details as 
the commissioner asked for should be answered by traffic men. 

The commissioner asked if the witness meant that a sur- 
vey should be made of the rates in the northwest and compared 
high spot for high spot and low for low, the competition to be 
taken into account and then a rate plan be presented on the 
basis of the survey’s results. The witness replied that he did 
mean that. 

Commissioner Aitchison inquired whether, if Mr. Hamilton 
were once more in the position of a railway executive, he would 
have such a survey made, and Mr. Hamilton said he would. 

‘Mr. Clark made a concluding statement as to the position of 
the security holders. He said they knew the carriers had applied 
first for an 11 per cent increase in rates and that subsequently 
they had modified the proposal to 5 per cent—all of them except 
the Milwaukee. He said the executives of the roads had testified 
that 5 per cent would not be adequate and that when the chair- 
man asked them whether they had anything to suggest, since 
5 per cent was insufficient, their replies had been in the negative. 
Furthermore, he said, the executives had been interrogated as 
to their reasons for changing their request from 11 to 5 per cent 
and their replies had not been satisfactory. What the security 
holders wanted to urge, after sitting thus far in the hearing, 
was, he said, the formation by the roads of a concrete plan for 
special relief for the northwest. If such a plan was not formed 
and presented, he said the security holders would themselves try 
to arrive at some plan and would present it before the hearing 
in the case was finished. 

Charles H. Schwepp, of Lee Higginson & Company, testified 
briefly for security holders. He said he did not know of a 
single road in the northwest that could finance itself by the 
sale of stock at the present time. What they needed to restore 
their credit rating was an increase in freight rates, he said. 
With the completion of the security holders’ testimony, the hear- 
ing adjourned for the noon recess. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Chairman Aitchison 
called attention to the form of some of the exhibits and said, 
for the most part, representatives of the hearing were pleased 
with the form, but he spoke of one that he said ought to be 
changed, and then remarked: 

“Have the exhibits in such form so that the Commission, 
if it wanted to look at them, could see what they meant.” His 
conditional clause brought laughter. 


Pyeatt on Stand 


The railroads again took up the burden of testifying and 
J. S. Pyeatt, president of the Denver & Rio Grande, was called. 

He said his road was one of the outstanding examples of 
carriers, in western territory, whose revenue situation and oper- 
ating conditions reflected the extreme adversities confronting the 
western transportation industry as a whole. He said he recog- 
nized that the D. & R. G. could not, consistently or practically, 
expect another or different treatment from that accorded the 
carriers as a whole in the western district. Nevertheless, he felt 
that some of the Rio Grande’s situation would demonstrate the 
urgent necessity for some measure of relief to all carriers in 
the west. 

There had been, he said, a marked decline, almost to the 
point of non-production, in the metal mining industry in Colo- 
rado and Utah in the last ten years, which had seriously affected 
the Rio Grande’s field of revenue production. He said its 
secondary main lines and branch lines, originally constructed to 
serve metal mining districts, had become changed in function so 
that they now served growing agriculture and stock raising com- 
munities—a less profitable traffic—which had to have, neverthe- 
less, continued adequate rail transportation if Colorado and 
Utah were to be permitted to recover from the blow suffered by 
the decline of the metal mining industry. He continued as 
follows: 


The agricultural and stock raising industries in Colorado and 
Utah have now developed to a point which justifies, from a trans- 
portation viewpoint, their being required to stand upon their own 
feet, with relation to other forms of industrial activity. There can 
be no justifiable reason for according these industries within these 
states a rate level which permits them to expand at the expense of 
other industrial development, nor solely to enter distant markets that 
they are not economically located logically to serve. 


The radical change in the volumes of the commodities handled 
by the Rio Grande during the past decade, resulting from the decline 
in the metal mining industry, without prospect of revival, succeeded 
by an increase in the lower rate bearing coal mining industry, to- 
gether with the loss of transcontinental traffic which we have suffered 
with no prospect of recovery, have greatly restricted our revenue 
producing field, without offering an opportunity for a corresponding 
reduction in operating costs, or opportunity for any substantial 
abandonment of mileage. 

As regards the rate situation, prior to the World War, Rio 
Grande’s position as an exclusively mountain and desert railroad 
system, with resultant high operating costs and sparse population to 
be served, had been recognized by a higher rate structure than that 
accorded systems located in the more favorable prairie and plains 
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regions. This position has not since been taken into consideration in 
the various general rate changes that have been made. Consequently 
there has been no corresponding relief for Rio Grande from the jp: 
creased expenses of operation during this period, which, because 
of geographical location, have risen in even greater ration than the 
increases met with by other western carriers. 

.A striking example of these higher operating costs is evidenceq 
by the fact that Rio Grande’s prevailing rate of pay for a brakeman 
is higher than the standard rate of pay for a conductor. These 
higher wage bases were originally established during the early 
negotiations with organized labor, about 35 years ago, under conditions 
surrounding a newly settled mountainous country approaching the 
peak of its boom in the metal mining industry. The hardships with 
respect to living conditions and restricted social and educationa| 
facilities then existing, have long since disappeared. Nevertheless, 
these higher wage levels have been maintained throughout succeeding 
years and have been confirmed by a government tribunal. 

On the four per cent grade, narrow gauge train district travers- 
ing the Continental Divide over Cumbres Pass, the use of three 
narrow gauge locomotives is necessary to secure a train tonnage 
capacity equal to one-sixth that of one moderate size standard 
gauge locomotive on a 0.5 per cent grade line. In other words, it 
requires 18 engineers, 18 firemen, 6 conductors and 12 brakemen to 
perform the same service that one engineer, one fireman, One con- 
ductor and two brakemen perform in connection with the ordinary 
train load on a prairie line. 

Rio Grande’s property investment of $167,000,000, in 1910, received 
a return of 4 per cent. At the close of 1915, after the further jn- 
vestment of $13,000,000 in additions and betterments, the rate of 
return was only 3.6 per cent. At the close of 1920, after further im- 
provements of approximately $6,500,000, or a total since 1910 of $19,- 
500,000, a return of 3.82 per cent. For the period 1921 to 1924, after 
still further investment of approximately $10,000,000, or a total of 
almost $30,000,000 since 1910, the rate of return was only 1.43 per cent 
in = or an annual average of but 1.96 per cent for the four year 
period. 

Such a situation requires no further comment. Manifestly the 
physical property of the Rio Grande has not been improved to an 
extent exceeding the development of its traffic or the requirements 
of the Transportation Act for adequate and dependable transporta- 
tion service. On the contrary, it is apparent that for the first time 
in the past ten, if not the past twenty years, the transportation plant, 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western and the other western carriers 
as well has most nearly approached the capacity necessities and state 
of efficiency necessary to properly meet the requirements for adequate 
transportation. Obviously, if the additional capital outlay which 
has produced this desirable condition of plant efficiency continues to 
receive a decreasing rate of return, it is manifest that further ad- 
ditions to roadway, structures and equipment cannot be undertaken, 
as there will be no market available for the realization of additional 
capital through the sale of railroad securities. 


Hastings, of Santa Fe 


Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of the Santa Fe, 
was called to explain exceptions to the 5 per cent increase, as 
well as the straight percentage increase, as applied to trans- 
continental traffic. He introduced an exhibit with the rates 
divided into four sections, the first of which contained the 
statement that, except on items shown elsewhere in the exhibit, 
it was proposed to make a percentage advance of 5 per cent 
or whatever other percentage might be fixed by the Commission. 
Section 2 of the exhibit contained a list of items to be advanced 
with flat increases. Section 2 of the exhibit follows: 


LIST OF ITEMS IN WHICH IT IS PROPOSED RATES ARE TO BE 
ADVANCED AS INDICATED IN FOURTH COLUMN. 





Section 2. 
Tariff Item Nos. 
1-X. 4-U. Commodity. Advance Proposed. 
570 570 Composition board......... le per 100 Ibs. 
S80 GEO PIASTETDORTE «2. ccccccceces le per 100 Ibs. 
820 820 Portland cement........... le per 100 Ibs. 
5G S20 BOPICY, Gl6.c i ccccccscvwcese 3c per 100 lbs. 
Be ee FE, QU so re tcicwoccssccess 3c per 100 Ibs. 
Se ee ee 3c per 100 Ibs. 
865 coe CPRCKSGE COFR, GIC....6.0:0.0:0.0% 3c per 100 Ibs. 
oe eer 3c per 100 Ibs. 
aes Ste Corn Bour, GtC. ..cccccocccs 3c per 100 Ibs. 
ae Be eee re 3c per 100 Ibs. 
ee ED. ca kiccwsrectcecresdveuss 15c per ton. 
TOGB 1055 CORO ..cccvcccccccccvsceces 15¢ per ton. 
ee. a eee rrr 3c per 100 Ibs. 
cc -. 2 ee 3c per 100 Ibs. 
Bee See. SOO 66 ides siceccisweceeusies 4c per 100 lbs. 
T1GO TIGO Cotton ...cccccocsescccces - 2%c per 100 Ibs. 
Oe COO: i ct tcteaewereusieews 2%c per 100 lbs. 
1455 1455 Poultry or stock food...... le per 100 lbs. 
to to 
1460 1460 Poultry or stock food...... le per 100 Ibs. 
SECO 2E00 EMMNG occ ccecseessetensceve 1c per 100 Ibs. 
3500 3500 Wall plaster, etc.......... le per 100 lbs. 
3945 ..<. BAl—CAMMOIMIA ccccccciece 14%c per 100 lbs. 
...- 3945 Salt—North Coast.......... 2%c per 100 lbs. 
ee RS ee er le per 100 Ibs. 
5120 .... Grain and grain products.. 3c per 100 lbs. 
to 
5147 .... Grain and grain products. 3c per 100 Ibs. 
BEte cine OE secs ds. aiweeinvcvinienen 15c per ton. 
to 
DE . <eccy SEE Gracocicacd ceases Coweciees 15¢ per ton. 
Ee ee 15¢ per ton. 
6362 .... Self-propelling vehicles.... Same advance as Item 4670. 
6363 .... Self-propelling vehicles....Same advance as Item 4685 
ee: eR re le per 100 Ibs. 
Ee ace MOE, Saeieite-eecse-veewnces le per 100 lbs. 
6475 6490 Grain and grain products... lc per 100 lbs. 
a Nea See lc per 100 lbs. 
to 
a ere eee ere 1e per 100 Ibs. 
ee Ee a eer 1e per 100 lbs. 
Ce aces OE cece revcksodsreneceues - 1c per 100 lbs. 
Se Re rer my 15¢c per ton. 
ee. Fe eer re 15c per ton. 
eS eer nea 15c per ton. 
SE evn, EEE, Weicnecscennecaeremens 15e per ton. 
US ses I 6 266 Rasen nae ce oeewen l5¢e per ton. 
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730 eee Lumber «we eee ee ee cece ee ete 2c per 100 Ibs. 
950 ..-- Mining ere 2c per 100 Ibs. 
a eer re 2c per 100 Ibs. 
SK ccs EGUMMEIER iiaicivrxsiecicaawmcomends 2c per 100 Ibs. 
Te cos REP ein secreteusscesees 2c per 100 Ibs. 
TE coos BNOUUE. sar oeecevessecemesues le per 100 lbs. 
i ME i ccscesesesoneunse 3c per 100 Ibs. 
a nn 3c per 100 lbs. 
BGG BMGs 6:06 et c0rceeesees 3c per 100 Ibs. 
5055 Corn flour, ete 3c per 100 lbs. 
7 Re. Aen ’ > per 100 Ibs. 
MOR CN BIN oio.0 5s v0eecadeceee 3c per 100 Ibs. 
SOTO BAUER, SOC s. occ ee sisdcwcsiesoe 3c per 100 Ibs. 
ee ee eee 3c per 100 Ibs. 
Ey WN oa kno tar eieias uo ern a averneruieio ere 3c per 100 Ibs. 
oe ne ee ee 5c per ton. 





GEO GN tvs Wetec. cewnceeres 5c per ton. 


Section 3 of the exhibit contained a list of items in trans- 
continental westbound tariffs where rates were carried to des- 
tinations intermediate to the Pacific coast lower than rates to 
the coast. In these items no increase was proposed to the 
coast, but the proposal was to increase those lower rates to 
intermediate destinations, according to the percentage advance, 
with the proviso that they should not, in any case, exceed the 
present rates to the coast. That, the witness said, would avoid 
fourth section departures. The articles in the list in section 38, 
he said, were those that, some years ago, were not keenly water 
competitive and, for that reason, the rates to intermediate des- 
tinations were graded lower than those to the coast. The in- 
crease in canal competition, he testified, had put these articles 
in substantially the same class as those contained in section 4 
of the exhibit, which were those on which no advance was pro- 
pesed because the rates they took were held down to a less than 
reasonable basis by canal or other ocean competition. The rates 
held down by water competition, he said, included not only the 
domestic transcontinental rates where competition was with in- 
tercoastal vessels through the canal, but with import and ex- 
port rates where competition was with direct sailings to or from 
other U. S. ports. 


Eastbound, his exhibit showed that flat increases would be 
made as follows: 


LIST OF ITEMS IN WHICH IT IS PROPOSED RATES ARE TO 
BE ADVANCED AS INDICATED IN FOURTH COLUMN. 


Section No. 2—Tariffs 3-R and 2-S. 


Item 
Tariff Nos. 
3-R. Z-s. Commodity. Advance Pr 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group D—3c yn Ibs. 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group E—3c per 100 Ibs 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group "F—2\%c per 100 Ibs. 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group G—2%c per 100 lbs 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group H—2%c per 100 Ibs. 
140 140 Alfalfa meal and feed..... Group J—2e per 100 Ibs. 
330 330 Plasterboard ........-.sec le per 100 Ibs. 
360 ke. “QO BRAG erccitroscuennse 2c per 100 Ibs. 
SOO tee BOER, GEC entvieceecenne 2c per 100 Ibs 
TG one BEBE, GU. oes ce ecercnees le per 100 Ibs. 
515 ses Barley Greek ice Mermlarereivtotiecaraintere 3c per 100 Ibs. 
525 525 Kaflir corn, etC. ...cccrcs 8c per 100 Ibs 
| eer 3c per 100 Ibs. 
535 iran PRE Suwies tied tpratiary slew wares 3e per 100 lbs. 
540, ww. RYO wocceeeececceecceccoeee 3c — per 100 Ibs. 
545 iskge, AIRS Stata eras eiereceteieccaiwrery eve 3c —sper:-100 Ibs. 
a Eee 5e per 100 Ibs. 
885 885 Stock food, etc. .......ce0- le per 100 Ibs. 
890 cee SD SO GRO: sc aceccinee le per 100 Ibs. 
895 895 Stock food, etc. ........... le per 100 Ibs. 
woos QOD FRGRES, FEEL, CEC. 25 occ cccecce 2c per 100 Ibs. 
2695 1695 Per DEES. occ cccccscscses 4c per 100 Ibs. 
B0GG «TOG WEES GU cin ceccicsesiccees le per 100° Ibs. 
BOND aivsic SN, ES oie ca sesescqans 2c —s per: 100 Ibs. 
2420 2420 Pails, tubs, etc. .......... 2c ~=—per 100 Ibs. 
ee ree 2c —per 100 Ibs. 
2000 ...- BOPAK TOCK 2... cccsceeees 2c per 100 Ibs. 
2565 er == ae eee ee ee 2c ~=—per 100 Ibs. 
2670 piste! MEINE, “AWeele Nig + kocuwnwece le per 100 Ibs. 
2835 Sears Len ain. Siete acuiaieres anew ante oreo Group D—4c _ per 100 Ibs. 
2835 SO: ree eens ee meee Group E—3\%c per 100 lbs. 
2835 ods EEE Te siecrnienieedemieneg-esered Group G—3c _ per 100 Ibs. 
2835 veee HAY cece eec eee eeeeeeeens Group J—3c_ per 100 Ibs. 
2890 seve LIME 2... eee e eee eee e eens le per 100 Ibs. 
28% D sooo Lime .....-...eeeeeee cece ‘ le per 100 Ibs. 
2917 ee ly eer Group D—3c _ per 100 Ibs. 
2917 .... Alfalfa meal .............. Croup E—3c _ per 100 lbs. 
2917 ciecig EES AEOUD <i 0 v.0r0 0 vib0 vests Group KF—2l6c per 100 lbs. 
2917 Jee DOE. cctcwcea areas Croup G—2%c per 100 Ibs. 
2917 acre  TNIINEEIE! ove 6: 6-@:re.0-0-0ierere “roup H—2%e per 100 lbs. 
“917 Se ee Group J—2c _ per 100 Ibs. 
2957 .... Newsprint and wrapping 
i | oo) OS 4c per 100 Ibs. 
2960 .... Newsprint and wrapping 
PADEY wccccccvcccccccccoe 4c er 100 Ibs. 
3010 .... Galt Cake ....cccceceovess 2c¢ Lt 100 Ibs. 
— .... Copper smelter products... 30c =per ton. 
te) 
— -... Copper smelter products... 30c sper ton. 
incl. 
3765 .... Lead smelter products.... 30c —s per :_ ton. 
3770 .... Lead smelter products.... 30c —scper_ton. 
3800 cose SUBAL .occeccceccrsccssceeed Advance (See Note). 
-o+» 2510 Grain, flour, etc........... 3c — per _ 100 Ibs. 
2515 Wheat flour, etc........... 3c — per 100 Ibs. 
2520 ES EE EE re 3c per 100 lbs. 
2525 ST Teh ie coiace ai chisnateters aie elavora ee 3c — per 100 Ibs. 
2530 ne 3c — per _ 100 Ibs. 
ee Re re eee ere 3c — per _ 100 Ibs. 
S620  EAMMDET, GIC,. 00.00.0000 00 00% 2c per 100 Ibs. 
GGG TAMMMEL, BIC. 6.55cccccccces 2c per 100 Ibs. 
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2660 Newsprint and wrapping 
ee ee 4c per 100 Ibs. 
2665 Newsprint and wrapping 
ee ere re ee 4c per 100 Ibs. 
SER SE sce eee ewccwiuiseseesee 4c per 100 Ibs. 
2725 Wooden coal doors........ 2c ~— per 100 Ibs. 


Note—To basing points such as Chicago and Missouri River same 
advance as may be made from New Orleans, holding the rates so 
made from California as maximum at intermediate points. 

Exception—Duluth is now based on Philadelphia; if rates from 
New Orleans to other points become higher than from Philadelphia, ° 
then rates from California to be made by adding to the Philadelphia 
rate existing differential California over New Orleans. 


In _eastbound lumber tariffs 165, 17G, 18G, 27H and 28G, 
all rates, he said, were to be increased 2 cents a hundred 
pounds, and in the eastbound wool tariff 33A, rates lower than 
the $2.58 scale to Boston were to be advanced 5 per cent with 
the scale as maximum. 


After the detailed explanation of the rates, Mr. Hastings 
continued as follows: 


Since 1920 water competition through the Panama Canal has 
been much stronger than it ever was before the war. The boats 
have taken a much larger proportion of the traffic, both east 
and west bound, than they did before. This has seriously cur- 
tailed the revenue of the roads serving the Pacific coast as well 
as their connections, both by reducing the amount of traffic that 
they would otherwise haul, and by lowering many of the rates 
to and from intermediate territory as well as to and from Pacific 
coast in an effort to retain some share of the traffic. Note that 
this has reduced the carriers’ revenue on traffic to and from the 
intermediate territory as well as on such coast traffic as the 
railroads have been able to retain. 

The trans-continental lines now have pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission an application to be permitted to 
make rates to Pacific coast lower than to intermediate points on 
a few of the most important westbound commodities. This is 
Fourth Section Application I. C. C. No. 12436. 

The rates proposed by the carriers in that application are 
not such as would force down the rates of the canal lines or take 
from the boats business originating adjacent to the seaboard. 
They are intended to permit the rail lines to handle traffic from 
the central or middle-western states in competition with similar 
articles moving through the canal from the east. The proposed 
rates are not as low as those of the boat lines, but are based on 
the total cost of moving the goods from some representative in- 
terior point of production via rail and water through the canal 
plus something for the superior service of the rail lines. 

The record in that case shows an increase in the westbound 
eee traffic through the canal in round figures as 

ollows: 


EE oie ohh ear bisie aim Sree Pnce Geena wae ee artis eae eee 367,000 tons 
SII, cei. ccaseissp. ory se kionecers pine ataca ei aeaeha alate Riana vee 770,000 tons 
NII 5 ix va 6 eas hige ove srw apace Goss Hw ae aera eae tomk RUSS IC 1,960,000 tons 
TN aia eee resis wish wl: 'o. 4a Sul Tosiareiwhoviatw oleNelguarniaie wieelone 3,100,000 tons 


On the commodities covered by that application the rail ton- 
nage to the Pacific coast (the so-called terminals and back-haul 
territory) in 1923 was about 390,000 tons, while the canal lines 
hauled of those same commodities in 1923 about 1,730,000 tons, or 
between four and five times as much as the rail lines. The record 


- shows that if the rates applied for were granted and enabled the 


rail lines to recover five per cent of the tonnage of those com- 
modities handled via the water lines, the rail earnings thereon 
would offset the reduction of rail lines’ revenue on the tonnage 
of these commodities that they still handle. Whatever the rail 
lines could obtain in addition to this five per cent would add to 
their revenues. One-half of the tonnage of these commodities 
handled via the canal lines (865,000 tons) at $16 per ton (the 
lowest rate proposed in the application) would produce $13,840,000 
for the rail lines. This, of course, would be gross revenue, but 
the record contains ample evidence that the carriers’ net revenue 
would be substantially increased by handling this traffic. Please 
bear in mind that the above estimate deals only with the com- 
paratively few westbound commodities covered by the carriers’ 
pending application. A large amount of revenue might also be 
obtained from other westbound trans-continental traffic and from 
the eastbound non-perishable traffic were the carriers in position 
to meet the competition of the canal lines without having to re- 
duce their revenues at intermediate points. 


Any calculations to show the extent to which trans-conti- 
nental rail lines would profit from being permitted to meet the 
competition of the canal lines are necessarily approximations 
based on the best judgment of experienced men, but whatever 
the amount, this is a source of revenue which should be made 
available to the western lines and from which they could obtain 
a part of the revenue which otherwise must be obtained elsewhere. 


It is largely the rates on water competitive traffic which are 
shown in section 4 of my exhibit and -.on which the trans-con- 
tinental lines believe no advance can be made without an addi- 
tional loss of revenue, for to advance our rates would mean that 
an even greater proportion of this traffic would be handled by 
the boat lines. The boat lines now reach far into the interior, 
as far west as Chicago and the Mississippi River, at least, to 
obtain westbound traffic through Atlantic or Gulf ports and the 
canal, and some of this westbound traffic through the canal moves 
back to interior points on the Pacific coast, so that the canal 
competition affects not only the business between the coasts but 
the interior as well. On non-perishable traffic, this is true east- 
bound as well as westbound; that is, such commodities as beans, 
eanned goods and dried fruits which are products of the Pacific 
coast are handled through the canal from interior points on the 
coast to all of the central and eastern states from Texas and the 
Mississippi Valley eastward, and in this respect much of the east- 
bound traffic is as strongly competitive with the canal lines as 
is most of the westbound traffic. 

The import and export rates of the trans-continental lines 
have been made lower than domestic rates solely on basis of 
meeting competition through other ports. In making these rates 
we take into consideration the through transportation charge be- . 
tween the principal points of origin or destination in the United 
States and the foreign market. For example, on articles produced 
in the Chicago district and destined to the Orient we must make 
rates to Pacific coast, if we are to participate at all in hauling 
this traffic, that wil! substantially meet the cost of shipping by 
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rail to Atlantic ports and thence by steamers sailing direct from 
Atlantic ports to the Orient. The same is true on import traffic 
in the reverse direction. In some instances, particularly on im- 
port traffic, the competition from the Orient is with trans-Pacific 
boats which transship the cargo at Pacific coast ports to vessels 
operating through the Panama Canal. The result of this trans- 
shipment is the same as if the goods moved via direct sailing 
because the boat lines transshipping at Pacific ports must meet 
rates of direct sailing lines. 

On business to the Hawaiian Islands we must also meet the 
competition of boats through the canal and transshipment on 
Pacific coast, as well as some direct sailings, and we have at- 
tempted to do this on some commodities with our present rates 
because we can meet this competition without reducing our reve- 
nue at intermediate points. 


On all of this import, export and Hawaiian traffic, we would 
gain nothing, but, on the contrary, would lose revenue by in- 
creasing our rates, since the rates of the eastern rail lines and 


of the ocean lines with which we are competing are not to be 
advanced. 


The other competition of which I have spoken is that which 
requires trans-continental lines to maintain eastbound rates on 
perishable products to continue development on the Pacific coast 
and enable these products to find a market in the populous 
consuming centers of the eastern states. This is a market com- 
petition, both with home-grown products and with those shipped 
from other territories where the hauls are shorter and the rates 
lower. Apples and lemons are also subject to water competition 
to some extent at the present ‘time. 


S. H. Johnson, of Rock Island 


Stanley Johnson, vice-president of the Rock Island, followed 
Mr. Hastings, and said that western carriers did not favor any 
change in the present group divisions of the western district. 
He said the western territory, as divided by the Commission in 
1920 into two groups, was satisfactory, but that there was now 
the proposal to the Commission made by various state commis- 
sions in the southwest to make a new group in that region. 

That proposition, he said, was apparently born of the theory 
that the roads in the southwest were more prosperous than 
those in the northwest and that a general increase was not 
needed so much by the former. He said that was hardly true, 
because, though there may have been a temporary condition 
whereby the roads in the southwest were the more prosperous, 
indications were that conditions were changing and that the 
roads in the northwest might be, in the future, relatively more 
prosperous than those in the southwest. He went on as follows: 


As nearly as the figures may be segregated in the two ter- 
ritories, it appears that in the past four years the northwestern 
roads have earned an average annual return of 3.40 per cent, while 
the southwestern roads have earned 3.72 per cent. In two of 
these four years the southwestern carriers have been below, and 
in two years above, the northwestern carriers, in the rate of return 
which they have earned. In 1924, when the southwestern roads 
topped the northwestern in their rate of return, there were 
bumper wheat crops in the southwest and a shortage in the corn 
crop in the northwest. These conditions were the most prominent 
influences which caused the southwestern roads to make a rela- 
tively better showing. 


However, regardless of whether the southwestern carriers 
have been more prosperous in a temporary way than the north- 
western carriers, the roads in both sections of the west have been 
earning substantially less than a fair return to which they are 
entitled, and an advance in freight rates in both territories is 
both necessary and justified. 


Condition of Farmer 


An attempt was made to show that the farmer had recov- 
ered from the depression experienced in the years following the 
war and that he was, in fact, as well off now as he was in the 
years before, if not better, at the hearing, September 11. 


W. F. Dickinson, attorney for the Rock Island, called five 
witnesses who represented farm loan institutions in the west, 
and drew from them testimony to show that farm loans had 
increased, but that foreclosures had grown less in the last few 


years, and that the farmer, if at all conservative, should be 
making money. 


A. E. Van Petten, president, Pioneer Mortgage Company, 
Topeka, Kansas, said there had been some speculation in the 
period of high prices in 1920 and 1921 by the farmer in land and 
high-priced stock, but there was not so much of that in the ter- 
ritory in which the loans of his company were made. He said 
those farmers who had speculated, counting on a continuance 
of the high prices, naturally encountered financial difficulties 
when the inflation went out. He said that, however, there was 
little speculation now, that the farmer had recovered to a fair 
degree, and that there were some inquiries for loans. He said 
that indicated that conditions were better, for old loans were 
paid off and foreclosures were few. That the farmer was im- 
proved as to financial condition, the witness said, was true, be- 
cause he was better able to pay the interest on his loans, and if 
he was conservative and had not mortgaged his farm beyond 50 
per cent of its value, he could pay the interest out of the earn- 
ings of the land. 

Fred S. Jackson, for the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
cross-examined the witness, trying to bring out that the farmers 
might be conservative and still encounter difficulties. 

F. W. Koneman, vice-president and manager, Citizens In- 
vestment Company, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, said that in the 
areas of eastern South Dakota, two counties of North Dakota, 
and nine counties in northwestern Iowa, in which his firm did 
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business, the farmer who had not speculated beyond his Means 
in the period of war-time inflation was now better off than }, 
was in pre-war days. 

He said the farmer was getting better prices for his prog. 
ucts than in the period just before the war and, With relatio, 
to other commodities, his available purchasing power was vastly 
greater. : 

“The farmer’s condition has improved greatly in the lay 
four years. This, of course, has reference to the good farmer 
the man who runs his farm as a good business man runs his 
business,” Mr. Koneman said. 

In his territory, the witness testified, farm loans had jp. 
creased rapidly in the last four years, which was not an eyj. 
dence of agricultural depression, but reflected, rather, a return 
to a sound financial basis. He said that, in the period of inf. 
tion, much agricultural production was financed by notes ang 
by other paper that did not have the land back of it, and post. 
war liquidation necessitated the calling of this paper and these 
obligations were paid off by the farmer through land loans. 
That meant, he said, that agriculture was back on a reliable 
footing. 

“As a matter of fact, with more land loans now on our 
books,” Mr. Koneman said, “the past-due interest on these obli- 
gations is less than half as great as it was a few years ago.” 
He added that considerable liquidation of these loans was being 
made currently. 

J. S. Henderson, of the Board of Railroad Commissioners for 
Iowa, aSked with regard to the situation in those counties in 
which the witness did business in northwestern Iowa. He 
brought out the fact that the corn crop had not been so very 
good there last season, but the witness said that it had been 
used as feed. 

Mr. Henderson wanted to know if it were not true that 
commercial concerns and public commissions were inclined to 
be optimistic generally. The witness replied that he hardly 
thought so—that commercial concerns would not be optimistic 
to their own detriment. 

Fred S. Jackson asked the witness whether or not the costs 
of anything the farmer used had decreased in the last few years. 
Mr. Koneman said that labor had declined from 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

Mr. Jackson asked if there was anything else. 

“Yes, the most important thing—automobiles. 
spends more on them than anything else.” 

Chairman Aitchison interrupted to ask about the cost of 
gasoline, but the witness replied that he had taken that into 
account when he said “automobile.” 

John E. Benton, for the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, examined the witness as to bank 
failures and brought out the fact that, in the area of South 
Dakota in which the witness operated, there had been five fail- 
ures in the last two or three years against three banks that 
did not fail, and that one of the latter had been organized since 
the failure of the five. Mr. Benton also tried to develop some 
reason for the lesser cost of labor compared with four years 
ago, but the witness’s only answer was that labor got the wages 
it did in his territory because it could not get any more. 

Albert H. Denton, president of the Home National Bank of 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was the next witness to tell of the 
farmer’s improvement. He gave it as his opinion that the 
farmer had got his feet on the ground and was making money. 
He said_1924 was a good year for the farmer and that he had 
made material progress, paid off many of his debts and his gen- 
eral condition, from a financial standpoint, was satisfactory. 
He said the deposits in his bank were higher at present than 
ever before and that this was a direct reflection of the farmer’s 
condition, since agriculture was the backbone of Kansas, espe- 
cially that part of the state in which he was interested. 

“You will find our farmers adding a little more land to their 
farms, improving their property, and, in a word, they are now 
on a sound and wholesome basis,” said Mr. Denton. He added 
that any farmer who worked well, economically, and efficiently 
could make progress and make money. 

P. A. Walker, for the Corporate Commission of Oklahoma, 
asked the witness if it were not true that most of the money of 
the farmers in the section of Kansas from which Mr. Denton 
came had been made from oil and gas leases. The witness said 
that not most of it but a great deal of it had been made that 
way. 

Mr. Walker pursued his questions about the benefits derived 
from the oil well until Chairman Aitchison interrupted him to 
remark: 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Walker, that well’s dry.” 

Mr. Walker switched his questions to a more personal chan- 
nel and inquired of the witness how he happened to be present 
at this hearing. Mr. Denton said he was not ashamed of the 
reason—that his friend, Mr. Copeland, of the Santa Fe, had writ- 
ten and told him that someone who knew the truth about the 
condition of the farmers was wanted to testify and asked him if 
he would come to Chicago and take the stand. 

Mr. Walker: “Is your bank a depository of the Santa Fe?” 


The farmer 
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September 19, 1925 


Mr. Denton: “It is.” 

Mr. Walker asked about the costs of labor and was told 
by the witness that labor cost less than it had. Then Mr. 
Walker inquired about farming implements, and the witness said 
the farmers were taking better care of their machines. There 
was some doubt then as to the actual carelessness of the farmer, 
whether or not he was in the habit of leaving binders, reapers 
and other implements in the field when he was through with 
them. Chairman Aitchison interrupted to say that some years 
ago he had been on a case out west when there was talk of the 
farmers leaving machinery out. 

“They called it Uncle Sam’s warehouse,” the chairman said. 

N. Holman, president of the First National Bank, of Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, followed Mr. Denton. He testified that agricul- 
tural conditions in Oklahoma had improved materially in the 
last two years and that, in his opinion, they were better now 
than at almost any time prior to the war-time period of in- 
flated prices. 

He said that in 1924 every crop in Oklahoma was good and 
that, as a consequence, the state was in a substantial financial 
condition. The 1924 cotton crop, he said, was over 1,500,000 
pales, the largest ever produced in the state, a record which 
placed Oklahoma second only to Texas in 1924. He said that, 
furthermore, this peak crop was sold at good prices with ac- 
companying profits to farmers. Livestock conditions, he said, 
had also improved, a fact that had added to Oklahoma’s 
prosperity. 

He said this year’s cotton crop was expected to come close 
to, if it did not actually exceed, that of 1924. Recent weather 
conditions, he added, had not been so favorable, but there was 
an increase of 20 per cent in acreage planted, which would 
keep the state’s production up. 

He testified that, as a result of these greatly improved con- 
ditions, there had been a continual liquidation by the farmers 
in Oklahoma. 

“Not only are our farmers paying off their old debts,” said 
Mr. Holman, “but they are very little inclined to borrow money 
for their current operations, carrying on, instead, on their own 
funds and resources.” This, he said, concluding his testimony, 
was significant proof of their improved condition. 

H. I. Foskett, representing the Bank of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
was the last of the witnesses called by Mr. Dickinson to show 
agricultural improvement. He testified as to the fewer fore- 
closures and better conditions of the faxmer in Iowa and said 
that, compared with the period before the war, the farmer was 
now better off. He testified only briefly and at the conclusion 
of his appearance on the stand. 


Economists and Statisticians Testify 


Economists and statisticians were brought forward by the 
carriers to show the improved condition of the farmer, the prob- 
ability that it would continue to improve, that the relation be- 
tween the prices of farm products and other commodities would 
continue to grow more stable, and that the costs of all kinds 
of materials, equipment, and labor used by the railroads had 
increased nearly a hundred per cent since 1914, at the hearing, 
September 14. 


H. W. Moorehouse, formerly director of economic research 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation and now general 
supervisor of the agricultural research division of the Brook- 
mire Economic Service, was the first of these witnesses. He 
said the present purchasing power of the average western farm 
in buying non-agricultural products was 14 per cent above the 
pre-war level, and that, considering the country as a whole, the 
purchasing power of the average farm in buying non-agricul- 
— commodities was now 10 per cent higher than the pre-war 
asis. 


These figures, he said, were highly significant, indicating 
that the farmer’s income was so much higher now than in the 
pre-war period that it could buy from 10 to 15 per cent more 
goods than in even those pre-war years, at which time agricul- 
ture was in an exceedingly favorable position. The present 
favorable purchasing position enjoyed by the average farm 
showed that the average western farm was even more favorably 
fixed, as regards purchasing power, than the average farm in 
other sections of the country. Present western purchasing 
power per farm, standing 14 per cent above the average pur- 
chasing power in the years 1909-1913, had been exceeded in only 
two years since 1910, and those were years in which this country 
was an active combatant in the world war. 


He said that, since 1922, the purchasing power of the aver- 
age western farm had increased 72 per cent, and for the country 
in general, average farm purchasing power had increased 50 
per cent, evidencing a remarkable gain. It should be recalled 
that western railway freight rates were materially reduced in 
1922, he said, as an emergency measure for the relief of agri- 
culture. In view of the great increases in farm purchasing 
power since that time, it was readily apparent that the measure 
of relief afforded the farmer by those emergency depressed rates 
was now no longer required. 

He said that, when, from the farmers’ net sales, there were 
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deducted interest and tax payments, the wages which they paid 
their hired hands and their expenditures for farm implements, 
for harness, for fertilizers, for mill feed, and for all other ma- 
terials and supplies needed in their business of agriculture, 
there remained in the year ended June 30, 1925, a balance for 
the farm owners and operators of $5,140,000,000. Compared with 
the fiscal year 1922, this amount represented an increase of 
$2,319,000,000, or 82 per cent, according to an exhibit intro- 
duced by the witness. 

Furthermore, he pointed out and illustrated with an exhibit 
that. this 1925 total of $5,140,000,000 had been exceeded only 
thr@& times in the last sixteen years and the peaks attained in 
those three years were all caused by war-time inflation of agri- 
cultural prices. 

“That,” said Mr. Moorehouse, “is ample and striking proof 
of the present agricultural prosperity.” 

A featured part of the witness’s exhibit was a chart tracing 
the history of the relation between the prices of farm products 
and all commodities from 1791 to July, 1925. In the years up to 
1850 there was a great disparity between the two, the price level 
for farm products being much below that of all commodities. 
The year 1913 was taken as the index-year—100 per cent. All 
commodities remained above the 100 per cent level pretty well 
up to 1840, with the farm products ranging below, except during 
the war of 1812 and immediately afterward. The civil war 
brought peak prices, with the farm products rising slightly above 
that of all commodities and both nearly at the 200 per cent 
point. After the war there was a sharp drop to the financial 
crisis in 1896, following which there was a gradual rise until 
1913, when farm products, prices and those of all commodities 
coincided. Followed then the sharp ascent during the world war 
and the decline in 1921, with farm products prices dropping to a 
point about 25 per cent below all commodity prices. Then came 
the rise again until both coincided in the early part of 1925. The 
point of the exhibit was to show that the trend was for a con- 
tinued closer relationship between farm products, prices and 
those for all commodities. 

There were times when Mr. Moorehouse’s testimony was 
not clear and Chairman Aitchison said so. The witness had 
used 1913 as the index period in some cases and the years 1910 
to 1914 in others. This was confusing until he explained that 
his basis figures in some cases were computed on one period 
and in others on the other. He said they were so little different, 
however, that the result showed no appreciable difference one 
way or the other. 

Public Utility Expert 


He was followed by W. J. Hagenah, a public utility rate 
expert and economist. He testified that the high prices of farm 
products in the last year and a half had brought prosperity to 
the farmer. The high prices they had received for their prod- 
ucts had enabled them to liquidate most of their current debts, 
he said, and to pay off a part of their mortgage indebtedness, to 
repay notes and accrued interest at the banks, to pay delinquent 
taxes. With the deflation of the unsound real estate values 
growing out of the war, with the collapse of unsound credit 
based thereon, in some states, and with an improved credit and 
banking situation in the agricultural sections, agriculture was 
again on a sound basis. 

In the states that were hit hardest by the depression, im- 
portant gains, he testified, were being made in diversified farm- 
ing, a movement fostered by the banks and by the agricultural 
colleges. It had attained sufficient headway to serve as a buffer 
against the severe effects of the old one-crop system. He said 
bank deposits in these farm states had increased markedly, loans 
and discounts had been paid. Country banks, instead of re- 
quiring assistance from the large correspondent banks and re- 
discounts from the Federal Reserve banks, he said, were now 
sending their funds to the larger banks for investment. 


Turning to another phase of the industry indicating recovery, 
he testified that all branches of the farm machinery trade were 
again active, and that the volume of their sales had increased 
greatly. In the unprofitable crop years, from 1920 to 1923, he 
said farmers deferred buying, but, with the deficit made up, 
they were buying a large amount of machinery and parts. He 
pointed out that the revival of Europe had opened a huge market 
for the American farmer’s exportable surplus, although the rap- 
idly increasing urban population at home demanded a constantly 
larger share. 

The farmer, moreover, was now in a position to receive 
financial assistance, Mr. Hagenah said, from new sources and 
more assistance from former sources. With his status improved 
by the events of the last two years, he was again, the witness 
testified, a welcome visitor at the commercial bank, while the 
great expansion of the farm loan banks had placed huge sums 
at the farmer’s disposal for long terms at reasonable rates, 
He pointed out, too, that the expansion of the joint stock bank 
had been of material aid, while the recent intermediate credit 
bank law would supply a credit need midway between the long 
term loan and the type of commercial paper eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks. 

On the subject of prices, he said agricultural prices had 
risen until they were now relatively higher than the prices of 
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other commodities, and there was nothing on the national or 
international horizon at present to indicate that substantially 
the present prices would not prevail for several years, the prob- 
ability being that a number of farm prices would go higher 
rather than lower. 

He said that, since 1910, the number of farms operated had 
remained practically stationary, and that the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture had actually declined. The non-agricul- 
tural population, meanwhile, had increased from 60,000,000 in 
1910 to 82,000,000 at present. With the increased taxes, interest 
charges, and wages for farm help, he said, the cost of agricul- 
tural production had naturally increased, and while this fatt 
had given considerable stimulus to the demand for various labor 
saving devices, a number of years would be required to install 
an appreciable amount and to effect a reduction in costs. Past 
farm history showed, he said, that a remunerative price for 
products would increase the use of machinery and improved 
methods, but, since the typical farmer was exceedingly conserva- 
tive, the changes would come about slowly and, for that reason, 
there was nothing to indicate that the supply of agricultural 
products would be increased in an unusual manner in the next 
decade. With a stationary rural population, he said, a rapidly 
increasing urban population and greatly improved credit and 
transportation facilities, the factors of demand had rapidly out- 
stripped the factors of supply and, as long as this situation 
obtained, the present price advances would be substantially 
maintained. 

The rapid recovery in farm prices, he testified, had removed 
one of the most important influences tending to reduce other 
prices, and since the deflation in 1920 and 1921 was a forced 
movement of extraordinary proportions, the quick recovery was 
to be expected, and in that recovery was the basis for higher 
rather than lower farm prices in the future. 

Labor as an important factor in the stability of prices was 
pointed to by the witness. He said the greater consolidation 
of labor unions under one head and their grip on the key indus- 
tries, building trades, and transportation, constituted the biggest 
factor in the stabilization of present price levels, which was the 
highest in the history of the country. This, he said, had re- 
flected itself generally in increased costs and then in prices. 

As an issue of this subject he spoke of rents, saying that 
high building costs had raised rents. Due to an exodus from 
the building trades and machinists’ unions into the automobile 
industry, there were comparatively few men to work as builders 


and so their wages had gone up and the costs of building with 
them. 


He cited immigration as another factor in the making of 
high prices. Restricted immigration, he said, made the unions 
of organized labor stronger, but while the cost of labor and, 
naturally, prices were higher, they were more stable, because 
of the quota laws that had been passed, meaning that there 
would be less fluctuation in labor costs. Also, he said, labor 
had taken on a higher standard of life due to experience under 
the high wages of the war and due to participation more and 
more in corporate ownership. This latter was evidenced, he 
said, by the growing number of employes and workers who 
bought stock in organizations like banks, express companies, 
telephone companies, and iron and steel corporations. This 
brought more money as an investment source, he pointed out, 
and gave labor more the point of view of the owner, and, thus, 
some of his standard of life. The result was the need for higher 
wages with the prices high and stable. 


He returned, then, to the subject of building and rents, and 
Chairman Aitchison inquired whether or not there had been over- 
building. The witness said that in the cities it was true that 
the more expensive structures had been plentifully built—that 
is, hotels, expensive apartments, theaters and movies—but that 
the workingman’s apartments and homes had not been overbuilt. 

He said one of the powerful influences to keep up the prices 
was the high cost of government. He said there had been an 
increase in the state, county, and municipal taxes. He said 
that, from 1917 to 1922, there had been an increase of from 
$33.72 to $71.76 in the taxes per capita, or an increase of 128 
per cent in the cost of government, while prices had only in- 
creased 18 per cent in that time. He went on to tell how he 
had arrived at his conclusion and Chairman Aitchison inter- 
rupted him to say that he was not clear in the matter. The 
chairman and the witness had several verbal exchanges at that 
point, the chairman saying the witness had said he had figured 
the increase by throwing the burden on the larger centers of 
population and the witness saying he had not said that. After 
some argument and explanation, it became clearer that the wit- 
ness had excluded places of less than 2,500 from his calculations, 
because it was not possible to divide the taxes, in getting at 
per capita figures, among so many small settlements, but had 
figured the total population and divided it by cities. 

At one point the Chairman, apparently referring to J. N. 
Teal’s remark on somebody’s denseness, made earlier in the 
hearing, said: 

“I think someone is dense around here.” 

Mr. Hagenah: “I agree with you.” 

The next discussion took place between the chairman and 
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the witness as to whether or not there were some investment 
features about paying taxes. The chairman pointed out that, 
in the case of a man who sent his son to the public high School, 
there was so much money made, really, because the boy was 
being educated free of charge, whereas, formerly, the father 
would have had to pay for the schooling. The witness finally 
agreed with that, and said that he had taken that feature of 
paying taxes into account as much as it cou'd be taken into 
account by an economist. 


Squire, Valuation Engineer 


Frank C. Squire, valuation engineer for the valuation or. 
ganization of the western railroads, followed Mr. Hagenah and 
testified as to increased costs of materials, labor, and equipment 
to the carriers in the western district. He said present railway 
construction and equipment costs in the western district were 
more than 80 per cent higher than the corresponding costs in 
pre-war years. Every general account in the classification set 
up by the Commission for recording railway construction costs 
showed a marked increase in 1925, as compared with 1914, for 
performing the same work or for buying similar types of equip. 
ment. Grading, he said, now costs 65 per cent more than in 
1914, and track laying and surfacing costs had risen 125 per 
cent in that time. He testified that locomotive prices had in- 
creased 116 per cent, freight car prices, 90 per cent, and pas- 
senger car prices, 94 per cent, since 1914. 

He said rates of pay of the field and office engineering 
forces required for the supervision of construction were ap- 
proximately double the rates paid before the war. He intro- 
duced exhibits to show materials’ cost increase, evidencing the 
fact that ties that cost 55 cents to 65 cents before the war were 
now costing from $1 to $1.25, an increase of about 80 per cent. 
Taking into account freight charges, treatment, and labor of 
inspection and handling, the increase in cost amounted to about 
70 per cent. 

Track laying, he said, exclusive of certain work to be done 
by the railway companies, which once cost from $450 to $650 
a mile, now costs from $1,000 to $1,500 a mile. Standpipes and 
water columns had increased from $200 to $400, steel water 
tanks from $1,700 to $2,850. 


Schedule of Hearings 


The dates and places of further hearings were decided on 
at a conference of representatives of state commissions, carriers, 
and shippers, at the September 15 session of the hearing. The 
next hearing will be for the purpose of allowing cross examina- 
tion of railroad witnesses who entered testimony at the present 
session and is set for October 26, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. It is expected to last a week. Following that, a hear- 
ing will be held at St. Paul, November 9, when the shippers 
will begin to enter testimony. The next hearing will be at Den- 
ver, November 16, the next at San Francisco, November 23, the 
next at Dallas, December 2, and the final hearing will be held 
at Kansas City, December 14. It is the intention that the hear- 
ing at each point shall last a week. 

At the hearing, September 15, the carriers put several more 
economists and financial experts on the stand. Walter Ferguson, 
vice president of the First National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, and director of the Federal Reserve Bank of that 
district, testified briefly, telling of the condition of the farmers 
in Oklahoma. He said the position of agriculture in that state 
had been greatly strengthened in the last two years. He told 
of the record crops of wheat and cotton last year and the record 
crop expected in cotton this year. He said wheat could not be 
produced in the quantity it was last year, but that the high 
prices got for the commodity this year offset any differenee in 
the production. He said there was every indication that pros- 
perity would continue among the agricultural population in that 
state. 

Paul A. Walker, of the Corporate Commission of Oklahoma, 
on cross examination, asked the witness what the attitude of 
the Federal Reserve had been toward the farmer in the period 
of depression. Mr. Ferguson answered that he could not say 
of his own experience, because he was not with the Federal 
Reserve Bank then, but he indicated that he believed that a 
policy of giving restricted credit was followed. Mr. Walker 
asked about bank failures and was told that they were few in 
Oklahoma at the time when so many banks were failing. 


Friday on Stand 


Dr. David Friday, former president of Michigan Agricultural 
College and nationally known economist, was the next witness 
for the carriers. He said that, for the last 100 years, the prices 
of agricultural products had been increasing more rapidly than 
the prices of other commodities, and that there was every 
reason to believe that this more favorable price trend of farm 
products would continue in the future. 

He said that, from 1897 to 1924, the prices of farm products 
increased 141 per cent, while the increase in non-agricultural 
commodities was 124 per cent. This, he said, was caused by 
the increasing growth of the American industry, by the great 
increase in urban population, which had to be fed, and by simi- 
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larly related factors that had materially raised the demand for 
agricultural products with its accompanying financial gains for 
the farmer. ; 

Not only had the farmer profited from the 141 per cent in- 
crease, Which had occurred in the unit prices of the products he 
sold, but he also profited heavily by the increase in the volume 
of his production, which he sold at these higher prices, the 
witness said. He said that, while the unit prices were increas- 
ing 141 per cent from 1897 to 1924, there had been an increase 
of 45 per cent in the physical volume of his products, the two 
factors thus working together to the greater financial advantage 
of agriculture. . 

He said the two factors had caused an increase in the value 
of farm products, including crops fed to livestock, of from 
$2,904,000,000 in 1897 to $12,404,000,000 in 1924, an increase 
amounting to $9,500,000,000. Furthermore, he said, it appeared 
that the increase that had occurred in the value of farm products 
had been materially greater in the west than in the east. 

In 1924, as compared with the average in the six years 
1909-1914, he testified, the value of the crops in the west had 
increased 105 per cent, whereas, in the east, the advance in 
value of farm products was only 48 per cent. He gave the per- 
centages of increase in other parts of the country, showing that, 
in the west south central states, the increase was 130 per cent, 
in the Pacific Coast states, 132 per cent, and in the mountain 
states, 188 per cent. 

He said the enormous increase in the agricultural income 
was reflected by corresponding increases in the value of farm 
lands. In the first 20 years of this century, he pointed,out, the 
value of farm land per acre had increased in the west north 
central states from $19.37 to $83.04; in the west south central 
states, from $5.40 to $31.18; in the mountain states, from $6.12 
to $25.88; and in the Pacific states, from $17.78 to $74.21. He 
said these figures also showed the greater gains made by the 
West, as farm values per acre in the country as a whole had in- 
creased from $15.57 to $57.36. 


A recent study made by the North Dakota Agricultural 
College in cooperation with the Department of Agriculture illus- 
trated, said Dr. Friday, what these figures meant to the indi- 
vidual farmer, This study, the first of its kind ever made, cov- 
ered 159 farmers in southwestern North Dakota, and the average 
date of settlement of these farmers was 1906. In that year, the 
average net worth of their properties was $2,881, while in 1922 
the average net worth was $19,473, a gain per farm of $16,592, 
or an average annual net gain per farm of $1,191. 


Turning to the subject of the farmer’s depression in 1921, 
he said there had been some disposition to think that the de- 
pression struck agriculture alone, or at least hit the farmer a 
harder blow than it did business in general, but that was shown 
to be incorrect by the fact that the net income, after paying 
excess profit and corporation taxes, of all corporations in the 
United States fell from $7,900,000,000 in 1916 and from $4,200,- 
000,000 in 1920 to a deficit of $244,000,000 in 1921. 


On the subject of taxes, he said farm taxes had increased, it 
was true, but the reason for the increase had not always been 
told. He pointed out that two-thirds of the farm taxes were 
local, voted on the farmer by himself, for good roads, for school 
houses, and for other local and community betterments. 


“These taxes are not operating expenses,” said Dr. Friday, 
“but are the price which the farmer must pay for the improved 
conditions and the higher standard of living which he now 
enjoys.” 

George E. Roberts 


George E. Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank, 
of New York, and former director of the U. S. Mint, testified as 
to the relationship between the gold supply and price levels, and 
indicated that the high level of prices would continue. He 
said the general level of prices in the long run was determined 
by the standard of value and the existing facilities for supplying 
credit based on the standard. He said the war forced the tem- 
porary abandonment of the gold standard and caused so much 
credit to be used that the value of all money was depreciated, 
including gold itself. Now, he said, with the world turning back 
to the gold standard and many countries undertaking to resume 
sold payments, it might seem to be a natural assumption that 
the same forces that determined the price level before the war 
would produce like results again, and, perhaps, bring prices 
back to the pre-war level. 

There were, however, he said, counteracting influences of 
sufficient weight at least to greatly modify any such tendency, 
and, in the opinion of many students of the subject, probably 
offset it entirely for a considerable period of time. He said 
that for one thing, although the countries of the world, except- 
ing the United States, had been off the gold basis for ten years 
or more, in most of them the reserves of gold had not been de- 
pleted. On the contrary, they had been, he said, on the whole, 
largely increased. He introduced an exhibit containing a list 
of the gold reserves in principal countries of the world, pub- 
lished in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, April, 1925, which, he 
pointed out, showed a total at the close of 1913 of $5,421,248,000 
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and at the close of 1924 of $9,379,368,000, or an increase of 
approximately 80 per cent. He went on as follows: 


There are some duplications in this table, due to including 
foreign credits with gold reserves, but the increase in gold reserves 
probably has been as great as the general rise of the price-level. 
In this table the reserves of Germany are given as $180,000,000 at 
the close of 1924, against $278,000,000 at the close of 1913, but since 
1924 approximately $100,000,000 of gold have been imported into Ger- 
many, so that the reserves of the central bank of that country now 
are approximately as large as in 1913. 

The reserves of the Bank of England are given as $757,000,000, 
against $170,000,000, in 1913, an increase of over 300 per cent, those 
of Holland, $202,000,000, against $60,000,000 in 1913, another gain of 
over 300 per cent; of Spain, $489,000,000 against $92,000,000 in 1913, 
a gain of 500 per cent; of Norway, Sweden and Denmark, taken to- 
gether, $159,000,000 against $59,000,000 in 1913, a gain of nearly 300 
per cent. 

The only countries in which the reserves of gold are materially 
less than before the war are France, Russia and the countries which 
before the war were included in the empire of Austria-Hungary. 
Neither these countries nor Germany are economically in position 
to call for much gold in the near future. They need capital in other 
forms, and in the case of France, Germany and the countries of cen- 
tral Europe they have foreign indebtedness, payments upon which are 
likely to take whatever gurplus they may have of exports over im- 
ports for a good many years. 

Outside of Europe the principal countries have largely increased 
their gold holdings. Argentina has about double the amount it held 
in 1913. Australasia has about four times as much, Japan about five 
times as much. The distribution is something uneven as compared 
with 1913, but the most important countries in world trade, the 
ones most likely to lead in industrial expansion, and most likely 
to extend credit to others have largely increased stocks. 

The United States is conspicuously in this position. Its gold 
holdings in 1913 aggregated $1,924,361,000; in 1924, $4,547,000,000, an 
increase of 136 per cent, which compares with a rise in the price 
level of about 60 per cent, and an increase in bank deposits of about 
100 per cent. 


There is another important factor to be considered in this con- 
nection, and that is the greater efficiency given to our banking re- 
serves by the Federal Reserve system. The legal reserves of our 
banks have been nearly cut in two under the reserve act. The bank- 
ing situation in this country as it stands today has very great possi- 
bilities of credit expansion.. I mean that the reserves are large 
enough of themselves to permit a degree of expansion which not 
only will not be needed for a long time, but would be harmful if 
used. European economists say that we are very wasteful and 
improvident in holding such an amount of gold, that it is like putting 
a foundation under a house several times stronger and more ex- 
pensive than safety requires. They have been practically unanimous 
and very positive in the opinion that inflation was inevitable in this 
country as a result of this situation. There is no denying that under 
ordinary conditions a state of bank reserves such as we have in this 
country would produce inflation. That it has not done so probably 
has been due to the depressed state through which agriculture has 
been passing, and the conservative attitude of the business com- 
munity since the fall of prices in 1920-1921. ~ 

However, that may be we undoubtedly have gold enough to 
permit either of our exporting a considerable quantity, if need be, 
or of expanding our credits with the growth of the volume of business 
for some time to come. Doubtless it would be a good thing for 
the world, ourselves included, if some of our gold could be dis- 
tributed to countries needing it more than we do, but we are in a 
creditor position to the rest of the world, making it, difficult for 
other countries to acquire. Nearly all the world is in debt to us, 
and buying more from us every year than we buy from them. They 
cannot take much gold from us under these conditions. 

It may be added further as to our domestic banking situation, 
that our banks at present hold a much larger amount of security 
investments than ever before, which they have taken for the pur- 
pose of employing their funds, and which they naturally will desire 
to dispose of whenever they can replace them with current loans 
for industrial and commercial purposes. The reduction of reserve 
requirements has had the effect of setting the banking facilities 
of the country years ahead of the commercial needs, and the banks 
are waiting for the growth of this business. 


The Governments and Banks of Issue naturally will prefer to 
encourage the use of paper and keep the country’s gold holdings in 
the reserve, in order to control the exchanges. By avoiding currency 
inflation, keeping imports covered by exports, perhaps borrowing 
temporarily abroad, if need be, the countries which are now low in 
gold will find it possible to maintain their currencies and their foreign 
exchanges at par with comparatively small reserves of gold. The 
essential thing is to be able to supply gold or other means of pay- 
ment abroad as required. 

There is a growing volume of international financial transactions 
which tends to bring the chief money markets of the world into 
closer relations, and to minimize the movements of gold. The in- 
creasing volume of securities which are well known and marketable 
in all financial centers has such an influence. The Bank of the 
Netherlands, which has been running with gold reserves about three 
times as large as it was accustomed to maintain before the war, 
recently sent some $10,000,000 worth of gold to London for the pur- 
chase of securities. This illustrates the tendency to get along with 
less gold and have more earning assets, when it can be done with 
a sense of security. The development of an increasing degree of 
cooperation between the central banks of the leading countries will 
tend to lessen the movements of gold. 

It is true that the general price-level moves upward much more 
readily than it moves downward. Most people are willing to cooperate 
with a rising movement, provided their own products or services are 
included in it. Rising prices usually are accepted as a sign and con- 
dition of prosperity. 

On the other hand falling prices are unpopular and cannot go far in 
organized industry without meeting with resistance. Where production 
is carried on by means of hired labor, as is generally the case outside 
of agriculture, it will be curtailed very rapidly as prices fall below 
the cost level, and that is soon reached unless wages are reduced. 
It is a familiar fact that wages are not readily reduced. Notwith- 
standing all the unemployment which has existed over the world in 
the last five years, wages have been but slightly reduced, except 
where it has been accomplished indirectly, as in Germany by currency 
depreciation. 

The instinctive opposition of wage-earners to wage reductions 
is so great that it is practically impossible to effect any very great 
and general reduction of wages without a long, grinding period of 
hard times, with much social distress and disorder and perhaps the 
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menace of anarchy. The general trend of wages always has been 
upward and the psychological obstacle to a reverse movement is so 
great as to make one practically out of the question. 

Notwithstanding the great rise of wages during and immediately 
following our civil war, wages receded but slightly afterward, al- 
though the labor organizations were weak at that time in comparison 
with what they are now. The fall of prices which followed the civil 
war was made possible by improvements in industrial methods which 
reduced labor costs. 

Immediately following the great slump of prices in the latter part 
of 1920 and in 1921, numerous wage reductions, moderate in com- 
parison with the rapid advances of previous years, were accomplished. 
These were facilitated by the great drop in the prices of food-stuffs 
at the time, and by the very evident state of industrial depression. 
Since then the wage-earners have recovered a portion of these con- 
cessions, and although there have been adjustments downward in 
some instances, the general tendency has been to strengthen the 
wage-earner’s position. 

Moreover, the trend of developments outside the ranks of 
organized labor has tended to fix and maintain the present level of 
wages and prices. The longer this level is maintained the more 
difficult it is to materially lower it. A good many charges and rates of 
compensation have lagged behind wages in the organized industries, 
but all are gradually moving up to correspond, and as they become 
interlocked on the new level the situation becomes more difficult to 
change, at any rate downward. 

The salaries of public employes, those of Federal, State, County 
and Municipal divisions of the Government, have not kept pace with 
the general advance of wages, but there has been constant pressure 
to bring them into line, and they are constantly tending upward. 
There is agitation in behalf of better pay for judges of the various 
courts. The pay of members of Congress was raised last year. The 
pay of school teachers is being gradually advanced. All of these 
adjustments tend to fix and fortify the present price and wage 
situation. More and more it is becoming the established and settled 
order of things. 

Furthermore, during the past year, the prices of those commod- 
ities which experienced the greatest decline in 1920-21 have been 
recovering to something like their natural relations to other com- 
modities. Farm and pastoral products are back to about their pre-war 
purchasing power over other things. Apparently, the industrial 
equilibrium is in the way of being restored at the existing level, and 
if this proves to be true the tendency will be to more active business 
and probably to higher than lower prices. 


Finally, the existing body of indebtedness, public and private, 
created in great part upon the high price level, is a burden which 
would bear more heavily upon industry and business at a lower 
level of prices. Interest is a fixed charge which must be borne as 
part of the expense of all business operations. Interest upon public 
debt is collected in the form of taxes, and must be paid. A general 
scaling down of wages, salaries, prices, profits and incomes of all 
kinds, while taxes and interest charges remain on the present level, 


certainly would raise a great sentimental protest, and probably be 
practically impossible. 


do not mean to convey the idea that the price-level is a mere 
matter of convenience, popularity or public opinion. It is determined 
by economic forces, but these forces sometimes have alternative lines 
of operation. They work constantly to maintain the industrial 
equilibrium, which may be found at different price levels. In view of 
the conditions, I have set forth it seems to me that the present system 
of prices is so firmly established, and its various factors so inter- 
locked, that there is no prospect of its being lowered materially, 
except by influences which would operate very slowly over a long 
period of time; while on the other hand, I see no insuperable obstacle 
to attaining the equilibrium upon about the present level, and there 
are very significant indications that this is being accomplished. I do 
not think there is anything in the monetary situation over the world 


likely to cause a lower level of prices within any period that can 
be now reasonably included in a forecast. 


Byram Testifies 


H. E. Byram, receiver, the C. M. & St. P., was the next 
witness, but before he went on the stand, R. N. Van Doren, 
attorney, the C. & N. W., chairman of the western carriers’ law 
committee, said that the carriers, as a group, had completed 
their case and that what was still to be entered in the record 
would be the presentation of individual railroad interests. 

Mr. Byram first outlined the property of the Milwaukee and 
the territory it traversed. He then referred to the provisions 
of the transportation act and said that, in no years since the 
passage of it, had the Milwaukee, the western roads, or the 
roads in the northwest earned the 5%, contemplated by law. 
Next, he spoke briefly of the farmer and said that he had re- 
covered from his depression. Then he gave statistics as to the 
return of the various railroads in the west, figures that were 
already in the record, for the most part. 

He said the present financial troubles of the road he repre- 
sented were not due to any weakness peculiar or inherent in 
the property, but were due to conditions which had limited its 
earning power in common with other western carriers generally 
and those in the northwest in particular. He said that the St. 
Paul, having had large maturities, at the present time, and a 
higher ratio of funded debt to capitalization and with little in- 
come other than that from railway operations, was the first to 
fail, but that if the present inadequate margin between cost and 


charge continued, other roads also would fail. He went on as 
follows: 


The failure of the gross revenues of the St. Paul in 1923 and 
1924 to meet expenses plus a 5% per cent return is attributable to 
two causes: 

(1) Loss in business due to depressed conditions in the territory 
it serves, extensive growth of automobile traffic as a result of the 


construction of hard roads, and water competition via the Panama 
Canal. 


(2) Rate Reductions. 

The freight density of the St. Paul in 1923 was only 2.7 per 
cent in excess of what it was in 1916, and in 1924 the volume was 
5 per cent less than 1916. In the case of roads in the Northwestern 
Region, exclusive of the St. Paul, the increase in 1923 over 1916 was 
1.2 per cent and in 1924 there was a decrease of 6.8 per cent over 
1916. The roads in the Western District, excluding the St. Paul, 
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showed an increase in 1923 over 1916 of 9.1 per cent, and in 19, 
8.5 per cent. For the Eastern and Southern District roads the in- 
crease in 1923 over 1916 was 14.1 per cent and in 1924, 4.5 per cen 

These figures show that the St. Paul and the other roads j, 
the Northwestern Region have suffered most in the loss of business 

The Panama Canal was opened for traffic on August 15, 1914, py 
the European War, which commenced in the Fall of that year, created 
so great a demand for the shipping of food supplies and munitions 
to Europe that there was little water competition in the transportg. 
tion of coast-wise business. With the close of the war, howeye; 
the Canal at once began to take its place as an important factor jy 
the transportation of freight between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and on account of the restrictions imposed on the transcontinent,} 
lines in meeting this water competition, the revenues of those lines 
have been seriously affected. 

The traffic through the canal is increasing at a high rate. The 
figures for cargo tonnages for the years 1915 to 1924, inclusive, a; 


taken from the annual report of the Governor of the Panama Cana) 
are as follows: : 


(1) (2) (1) (2) 

BE 8 «visi ae eueaess 4,888,454 NE 616: 0: os oct Wiritini@lein se 9,374,499 
Eee Cee 3,094,114 i ee ere 11,599,214 
BET She cicweake se eeinre 7,058,563 NEE ies ecerea\e rng terested 10,884,919 
MEE Viiwiviatwenew es exe 7,532,031 LENE Tevaiacwivis vows ssicieteldched 19,567,875 
ERE WG :4 te vieraieinoe avionrs 6,916,621 TE Gna cincedidinviaiare siege 26,994,710 


(1) Year ending June 30th. (2) Gross tons of cargo. 


During 1916 the canal was closed approximately seven months 
on account of slides. 

Excluding California oil, the cargo in transit in 1923 was 15,878,896 
tons and in 1924 it was 18,493,700 tons, an increase for 1924 over 
1923 of 16.4 per cent. The heaviest traffic of the fiscal year, and in 
the history of the canal, was in December, 1923, when 2,494,634 tons 
passed through the canal. June, 1924, was the lightest month of 
the year with 2,022,850 tons. 

Just what the effect on the revenues of the railroads as a whole, 
and particularly on any one railroad, would have been if the Canal 
had not been built is somewhat conjectural, both as to tonnage that 
would have moved as well as the distribution between the different 
transcontinental lines. 

Excluding California oil from the tonnage in 1924, which for the 
sake of conservativeness we assume would not have moved by rail, 
the total transcontinental tonnage amounted to 10,608,041 net tons, 
If the canal had not been built this tonnage would have had to 
move across the continent by rail. Including the Canadian Pacific, 
there are ten possible routes over which this tonnage might have 
moved. Assuming it would have been distributed equally between 
the ten routes, the St. Paul would have received 1,000,000 tons which, 
with an average haul of two thousand miles, and at an estimated 


average rate of one cent per ton mile would have added $20,000,000 
to its gross revenues. 


The Canal, however, has been built and is in operation, and the 
question now of practical importance to the transcontinental lines is 
how to prevent further losses in their revenues from this competition 
and, if possible, regain some of the business already lost. 


On account of the predominance of the St. Paul’s transcontinental 
business being eastbound, the problem is to find some way of in- 
creasing the westbound business and balance the traffic. At the pres- 
ent time we haul one and two-thirds cars westbound for every loaded 
car in the same direction. If freight for the Pacific Coast can be 
found to fill these empty cars the additional expense is slight and 
a very low rate can, therefore, be charged. The trans-continental 
lines have urged upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the ne- 
cessity of granting relief under the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and permitting these lines to reduce their transcon- 
tinental rates to meet the water competition, without at the same 
time having to make a corresponding reduction in rates to inter- 
mediate points. The Commission has not granted the application. 

Tt is difficult to estimate what the increase in the St. Paul’s 
revenues would be if it were allowed to make rates to and from 
the Pacific Coast in competition with water rates, but we believe, 
based on 1923 and 1924 business, that $2,000,000 per annum is a con- 


servative estimate. The details of this estimate are now introduced 
as C. M. & St. P. exhibit F. 


As_ to passenger business: The number of passengers carried 
one mile in 1923 showed a loss over 1916 of 20.9 per cent and 28.5 
per cent in 1924. For the roads in the Northwestern Region the 
decrease in 1923 was 20.8 per cent and in 1924, 24.4 per cent. For 
the roads in the Western District, excluding the St. Paul, the decrease 
in 1923 over 1916 was 1.6 per cent and in 1924, 8.6 per cent. For 
the roads in the Eastern and Southern Districts there was an 
increase in 1923 over 1916 of 15.2 per cent and in 1924, 10.8 per cent. 

Although there has been an increase in passenger rates since 1916 
the passenger revenue of the St. Paul in 1924 amounted to $21,768,000. 
compared with $19,757,000 in 1916 and $31,034,000 in 1920, or a loss of 
almost $10,000,000 between 1920-1924. This loss in passenger revenue 
is aggravated by the fact that a corresponding reduction cannot be 
made in expenses. The public service demands that passenger trains 
be operated for the handling of mail, express, milk and the few 
passengers that may want to travel. Although the passenger business 
in 1924 showed a decrease in volume of 28.5 per cent over 1916, our 
passenger train miles in 1924 were only 2.92 per cent less than in 1916. 


This loss in passenger revenue is not a matter of rates, as 
there has been no reduction in passenger rates ince 1920. It it due 
wholly to the fact that, with the construction of hard roads, the 
general public has taken to the use of the automobile. A partial 
solution of this difficulty is to require bus lines to pay a reasonable 
sum for the use of the highways which were constructed at the 
expense of the taxpayers, of which the railroads are the largest. 

The largest and most serious loss in revenues is due to the several 
freight rate reductions made in 1921 and 1922. From the graphs 
introduced as C. M. & St. P. Exhibit E, previously referred to, it 
will be seen that rates after the increases under Ex Parte 74 were in 
1921, 67.4 per cent greater than in 1916, although in 1922 costs, in- 
cluding a 5% per cent return, were still 67.4 per cent above the level 
of 1916 and there was no reason to believe that there would be 2 
further decline in costs; freight rates were materially reduced in 
1921 and 1922. 

These reductions involved an annual loss in revenue to the St. 
Paul, based on the average of the business handled in 1923 and 1924, 
of $20,059,251. The effect of these reductions was to lower the rate 
level which in 1921 stood at 67.4 per cent over 1916 to 46.6 per cent, 
as of 1924. The details of these rate reductions referred to are now 
introduced as C. M. & St P. Exhibit G. They were as follows: 

September 20, 1921, on live stock, I. C. C. Class. Items 17 to 
20, inclusive, comprising 3.89 per cent of total commodity movement 
as measured in net ton miles; annual loss in revenues of $1,451,863. 

January ist, 1922, on grain and grain products, I. C. C. Class. 
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September 19, 1925 


s one to seven, inclusive, comprising 18.09 per cent of the total 

Items “aity movement as measured in net ton miles, $3,973,311. 

commnuary 1, 1922, balance of products of agriculture, Items 8 to 16, 
rising 3.89 per cent of the total commodity movement, as meas- 

comP'in net ton miles; annual loss in revenues $720,232. 

uredily 1, 1922, balance animals and products, comprising 2.46 per 

cent of total ——- movement, as measured in net ton miles; 

ss $844,358. 

annual Jor Soe, on products of mines, comprising 20.83 per cent of 

total commodity oes as measured in net ton miles; annual loss 

: venue of ’ , ° 

mn Ny 1, 1922, on_products of forests, comprising 23.57 per cent 

f the total commodity movement, as measured in net ton miles; 

annual loss in revenues $2,365,240. ‘ i : 

July 1, 1922, on manufactured articles, comprising 20.35 per cent 
of the total commodity movement, as measured in net ton miles; 
annual loss in revenues $5,475,437. ali 

July ist, 1922, on all L. C. L., comprising 6.92 per cent of the 
total —— measured in net ton miles; annual loss 
j venue ’ ’ . 

” in addition to these reductions, there was a further one made 
in switching rates, effective July 1, 1922; this involved a loss in 
revenue of $358,636. i : 

Had the level of rates in 1921 been maintained and no reduc- 
tion made from the general increase granted under Ex Parte 74, the 
increase in the rates or charges for service would have been approxi- 
mately the same as the increase in cost, including a 5% per cent 
return. Under these conditions the road in the Northwestern Region 
in the years 1923 and 1924 would have earned slightly in excess of a 
§ per cent return. The St. Paul on the basis of 1924 business 
would have earned $180,835,919, gross revenue, and a net of $41,441,567, 
or a $5.64 per cent return on its investment. This sum would have 
been sufficient to pay interest on funded debt, 7 per cent dividend 
on all stocks and leave a surplus of $3,803,924. 

Under any correction of regional costs or rates which would 
have permitted the roads in the Northwestern Region, excluding the 
St. Paul, to earn on the average a 5% per cent return, the St. Paul 
would have earned in those years 5.06 per cent and 5.22 per cent 
on its investment, or net railway operating incomes of $37,070,318 
and $38,303,473 for the two years, respectively; sufficient in 1923 to 
have paid its fixed charges and a 7 per cent dividend on aH stocks 
and leave a surplus of $105,737, and sufficient in 1924 to pay fixed 
at ee a 7 per cent dividend on all stocks and leave a surplus 
0 5,830. 

Under any correction of district costs or rates which would have 
permitted the roads in the Western District, excluding the St. Paul, 
on the average to earn 5% per cent in 1923 and 1924, the St. Paul 
would have earned 4.42 per cent and 4.24 per cent on its investment 
in those years, with net railway operating incomes of $32,361,644 
and $31,147,265. This would have been sufficient in 1923 to pay in 
addition to fixed charged, 5.03 per cent dividend on all stocks and in 
1924, a 4.22 per cent dividend. 

The question may be asked as to what the management has ac- 
complished in offsetting these rising costs by increased efficiency in 
operation. While we know there has been considerable advancement 
in the efficiency of railroad operation during the past eight years, it 
is difficult to establish or prove it by figures because any compari- 
son in dollars is valueless due to the greatly decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. To make such a comparison it is necessary to 
have an equation factor between the cost of all classes of labor 
and material, and due to the many changes in wages and working 
conditions it is almost impossible to ascertain this accurately. 
For this reason the only comparison that can be made is in units 
other than dollars, 


Some of the gains in efficiency are as follows: 

The net tons per train on the average have been increased 
from 511 in 1916 to 680 in 1924, or approximately 33 per cent. 

The gross tons per train on the average have increased from 
ae? = 1916 to i ty 1924, or — nee cent. 

e average loa er car has been increas from z 

in 1916 to 25.36 tons in M924, Or 22.7 per cent. ” , — 

The consumption of fuel per thousand gross ton miles has 
been decreased from 204.2 pounds in 1916 to 171.6 pounds in 1924, a 
decrease of 16 per cent. 


In ending his testimony, Mr. Byram slipped into an argu- 
mentative vein, saying that it was believed that the earnings 
of the roads, submitted as evidence, would establish conclusively 
an exigency in railroad affairs, and at that point Chairman 
Aitchison stopped him. J. N. Davis, attorney, said the witness 
had only a paragraph more to read, but the chairman said he 
did not care whether there was only a sentence left. It was 
argument, he said, and should be left until time for that at 
Washington. 


The Potter Plan 


Without mentioning the Potter plan, Mr. Byram announced 
that he was done with what he had to say. John E. Benton 
rose and asked whether or not the witness supported the request 
for a 5 per cent increase, and Mr. Byram replied that he sup- 
ported an increase, but thought 5 per cent was not enough. 

Mr. Benton said that everyone had heard about a plan 
sponsored by the C. M. & St. P., and asked whether or not there 
was such a plan. Mr. Byram said that there was. 


Mr. Benton: ‘Well, are you going to present it?” 


Mr. Byram: “It will probably be presented to the Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. Benton: “Well, we’d like to have it presented now.” 
P Pace Byram: “I can present it now if the Commission 
esires.” 


Chairman Aitchison: ‘Mr, Byram, we’re here to listen to 
your application and whatever you have to say that will help 
your road.” 

Mr. Byram then said that he would describe the plan. At 
that point, R. N. Van Doren entered an objection on the behalf 
of the western roads on the ground that the plan was outside the 
issues and testimony regarding it would be argumentative. The 
chairman, however, ruled that Mr. Byram might proceed, which 
he did, and briefly described the Potter plan. He said that it 
Was proposed that, instead of the flat 5 per cent increase, an 
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increase of that amount be segregated and pooled and from the 
amount gained that way a distribution be made to roads earning 
less than 5% per cent, in the west, in proportion as they failed 
to earn that amount. The nearer they came to earning 5%4 per 
cent, he said, the less they would get as their share of the pool, 
and the farther they came from earning that amount, the more 
they would get. To start with, he said, net operating income 
for 1924 of each road would be used as a basis for figuring 
their needs. After that, the computing would be done each year 
on the basis of the previous year. No road earning more than 
534 per cent, he said, would get anything from the pool. He 
said that was all he had to offer about the plan, aside from a 
chart as an exhibit illustrating how the roads would share in 
the pool. He made the comment that he thought it would work 
well and would carry out the provisions of section 15A. 

In answering a question as to whether the plan meant that 
voluntary reductions in rates would not be made if the 
roads were ever prosperous enough for that, he said it did not 
mean that. Then he was asked as to the effect of the plan on 
roads outside the district, and he said that roads outside the 
western district could not be bound by something in which they 
did not share. He used the words “unless the plan applied 
nationally” other roads would not share, and said “that might 
happen.” 

Chairman Aitchison inquired as to who would administer 
the fund, and Mr. Byram replied that either some central author- 
ity, possibly a representative of the Commission, or, if the 
Commission thought advisable, of the carriers themselves. The 
chairman asked which value would be used in computing earn- 
ings, pointing out that the act employed the word “value” and 
that the witness had said nothing about it. Mr. Byram said that 
the investment value would be used until the Commission had 
fixed the value of the roads. 

Mr. Benton then inquired whether or not it was the wit- 
ness’ thought that the plan would prevent recurring applica- 
tions for rate advances, and Mr. Byram said that he thought it 
would. 


Before the hearing adjourned, Mr. Davis, attorney for the 
Cc. M. & St. P., conducting the direct examination of Mr. Byram, 
was asked whether the Milwaukee concurred in the exceptions 
to a percentage increase as presented by Mr. Spens and Mr. 
Hastings, and the answer was that it did. 


Security Owners Favor Increase 


Milton W. Harrison, president, the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, took the stand and made a brief 
statement, saying that he represented over $200,000,000 in secur- 
ities of the western roads, one-third of which was in the north- 
west. He said the security holders favored the granting of the 
request for a rate increase of 5 per cent and that they believed 
it would help if the Commission considered the roads in the 
northwest as a separate group and if their needs were looked at 
accordingly. 

End of Chicago Hearing 


The end of the first hearing in Docket 17000 and Ex Parte 87 
came at noon, September 16, after two witness for the Rock 
Island, one for the short line railroads, and one for the interest 
of the insurance companies holding securities in the western 
carriers had testified. 


L. C. Fritch, vice president in charge of operation, of the 
Rock Island, told of the large agricultural territory served by 
his road, saying that it traversed fourteen western states having 
a large farming population which was more or less dependent 
on the Rock Island. It was necessary, he said, to give them 
service as well as all shippers using the road, and the Rock 
Island had spent $115,000,000 in the last five years to make its 
service adequate. : 

He touched on some of the difficulties under which the Rock 
Island was working, having found it necessary to spend money 
that was necessary as a public benefit and yet was not altogether 
productive of revenue. He said the road had expended and 
would expend large sums on track elevation, such as that being 
done at Oklahoma City, costing between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 
He said there was also about $150,000,000 to be spent under the 
plan that contemplated building a station in Chicago and the 
straightening of the Chicago River. Besides that, he said, the 
railroad had approximately $160,000,000 tied up in union stations 
along its line. Other expenditures pointed to as evidence of the 
road’s effort to build and maintain adequate service were 
$2,000,000 on yards, $24,000,000 on main and spur trackage, and 
$250,000 on automatic train control. He started to give statis- 
tics to show what the carriers intended to spend on automatic 
train control, but Chairman Aitchison interrupted him, asking 
if it were not true that the kind of device to be used had not 
yet been selected and that, therefore, it was not possible to 
know how much was to be spent. 


Mr. Fritch: “But Mr. Harahan gave me this figure and he 
is chairman of the safety division. . . .” 

Mr. Aitchison: “And I am chairman of the Commission 
that issued the order relating to automatic train control, and 
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I say that you can’t know the amount to be spent until the 
devices have been selected.” 

W. L. Dickinson, general solicitor of the Rock Island, who 
was conducting the direct examination, said he was willing that 
Mr. Fritch’s statement about expenditures of other lines than 
the Rock Island on automatic train control be stricken from 
the record. That was done. 

Mr. Fritch completed his testimony with a statement as to 
the impossibility of interesting capital in railroad investment 
if the carriers continued to earn a,Jow rate of return. He said 
that, unless more revenue could be gained, and that by an 
increase in the rates, the capital needed to keep the road in an 
efficient condition where it could give adequate servic would not 
be forthcoming. 

A. Hermany, assistant general auditor of the Rock Island, 
followed Mr. Fritch for a few minutes to enter exhibits for the 
purpose of showing that the road carried a comparatively large 
amount of agricultural products and livestock. 

His exhibits tended to show that, in 1921, the ton miles of 
agricultural products and live stock carried were 3,231,207,438, a 
number that was 47.12 per cent of the total ton miles of traffic, 
and that earned $40,676,920, or 41.09 per cent of the total revenue 
from all freight. In 1924, the ton mile figures on agricultural 
products and livestock carried were 3,281,191,479, or 41.78 per 
cent of the total ton miles of traffic, and the revenue derived 
from that class of traffic was 36.61 per cent of all revenue. 


Short Line Railroad Association 


The next witness was H. J. Streyer, for the American Short 
Line Railroad Association. He entered testimony to show the 
need of the short lines in western territory for a rate increase. 
He said the rate of return for the Class II and III roads in 
1924 was 1.60 per cent, but, of that percentage, there was a 
deficit on the part of Class III carriers and a return of 1.92 
per cent on the part of Class II. The deficit of Class III carriers, 
he said, amounted to $996,287. 

He said agricultural products and livestock constituted from 
50 to 90 per cent of the traffic on most of the western short lines 
and, on others that served the mining and lumber districts, the 
same percentages would hold true with regard to those com- 
modities. Then, with Docket 17000 apparently in mind, he 
said it was clear that any reallocation of rates or revenue 
on these lines depending on special traffic would seriously affect 
their now small earnings. He said the short lines in the west 
requested the approval of the application of the standard car- 
riers and asked that the increase be applied to the short lines. 
He said that most of the short lines were in hope that the larger 
roads would stand by their first request for 11 per cent and 
that this larger percentage seemed fair and reasonable. 


He said there were about twenty lines in the association 
that did not join in the request for an increase, and, while he 
did not name them, he pointed out the McCloud River Railroad 
as an example. He said they did not oppose the increase in 
rates per se, but they were against the increase on certain 
commodities, such as lumber, which would mean that the rela- 
tionships between certain territories would be disrupted. That 
would result, he said, in a loss in revenue, unless other advances 
were made in competing territory, and such advances had not yet 
been proposed. He then said the lines that might be affected by 
territorial competition and the rates advance, as it applied to 
them individually wished to reserve the right to enter testimony 
as to their individual situations, if they thought that necessary 
as the case developed. 


Life Insurance President 


The last witness was W. D. Van Dyke, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. He said the 
insurance companies of the country had about $2,000,000,000 
invested in the railroads and were, therefore, directly concerned 
with the application under consideration. He said it was the 
feeling of insurance companies that the western railroads, unless 
they got some relief in the way of a rate advance, would suffer 
from impaired financial standing and credit and from crippled 
service. 

John E. Benton asked Mr. Van Dyke what he thought of the 
Potter plan, and the witness answered that he could give only 
his personal opinion; that was that the plan seemed satisfactory 
and appeared to be a good way to meet the need of the western 
carriers for more revenue. 

Chairman Aitchison was told that there was no more tes- 
timony to be entered at this time. He then adjourned the hear- 
ing subject to call by the Commission. 


BROTHERHOOD LINE SOLD 


In its formal report on the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for authority to acquire and operate approximately ten 
miles of line between Seth and Prenter, W. Va., approval of 
which was announced by memorandum last week, the Commis- 
sion referred briefly to previous decisions in which it held that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio should operate the line. The Coal 
River & Eastern Railway Company, in which members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers were interested, had sought 
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authority to operate the line, which serves coal mines in Which 
brotherhood members are interested. The Commission hag 
held that, before the Coal River should be permitted to operat, 
the line from Seth to Prenter, referred to as the Laurel Fork, jp 
interstate commerce, the Chesapeake & Ohio should be give, 
a further reasonable opportunity to buy the line. In its report 
approving the Chesapeake’s application, the Commission, j, 
part, said: 


Pursuant to the suggestions made in our report in that pro- 
ceeding, the Chesapeake, on May 25, 1925, entered into an agree. 
ment with the Federal Coal Company, the owner, and the (Coq) 
River Collieries Company, the lessee, whereby it is to acquire, fo, 
the sum of $270,000, the property designated as the Laurel Fork 
together with a sidetrack approximately 1,200 feet in length ang 
certain rights-of-way at Prenter for additional yard tracks. The 
purchas?2 price, which is to be paid in cash, represents the present 
cost of reproducing the property, as determined by the Chesapeake 
less $120,000, the estimated cost of bringing the road to the brane} 
line standards of the Chesapeake. It is proposed to make the 
needed improvements, and, in order that those under way might 
be continued pending the disposition of its application, the Chega. 
peake, by the terms of the agreement, is to reimburse the Coq] 
River Collieries Company for such additions and betterments ty 
the property as are made, with the approval of the Chesapeake 
between the date of the agreement and the date the property jg 
acquired under our authority. 


RAIL-PIPE LINE PROPORTIONALS 


An interesting question, the answer to which is awaited by 
oil men the country over, is involved in Docket 16976, Indian 
Refining Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. and Indian Pipe Line Corporation, 
hearing in which was held before Examiner Sharp in Chicago 
September 14. In this complaint the refining company seeks to 
have certain local rates on crude oil judged improper by the 
Commission to the extent that they exceeded what the conm- 
plainant thinks should have been proportionals to points beyond 
the rail destinations reached via pipe line. 

Although no prayer for the future is contained in the com. 
plaint, the necessity for such rates having disappeared with the 
extension of pipe lines to the producing field involved, the prin- 
ciple involved, it is said, is much more important than the repa- 
ration of approximately $100,000 asked. 

The shipments directly involved, according to exhibits pre. 
pared by P. H. Banks, assistant traffic manager of the Indian 
Refining Company, and entered at the hearing by E. J. Crum- 
bacher, his chief clerk, numbered 7,720 tankcar loads. They 
moved in the period from April, 1922, to January, 1924, from 
Memphis Junction, Bowling Green, Scottsville, Rodemer and 
Petroleum, Ky., to Owensboro, Ky., whence they were forwarded 
via pipe line to the refineries at Lawrencville, Ill. On the 
shipments from the first two points, numbering 2,933 cars, a 
local commodity rate of 16% cents was charged. At the time 
the shipments moved, the complainants allege, a proportional 
rate between Memphis Junction and Bowling Green, on the one 
hand, and Evansville, Ind., on the other, a point on the L. & N. 
beyond Owensboro, of 12% cents was in effect. The shipments 
from Scottsville, Rodemer and Petroleum, 4,787 carloads, were 
assessed the full local rate of 20% cents, while the Evansville 
proportional at the same time was 16 cents. In keeping with 
these allegations, the complainants asserted that, in addition to 
being unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory, the rates charged 
were in violation of the fourth section. The assertion was made 
that the L. & N. tariffs, naming the proportional to Evansville, 
merely stated that these rates were to apply to shipments of 
crude oil when shipped to Evansville “for beyond,” and, though 
the contention of the carriers was that this phrase did not 
necessarily include the continued movement via pipe line, the 
oil people insisted that since pipe lines were common Carriers 
under the law, and since the shipments were undoubtedly inter- 
state, such a movement would have fulfilled the letter as well 
as the original intent of the tariff. 


The contention of the carriers, as put in at the hearing by 
J. G. Kerr, assistant to the vice-president in charge of traffic 
for the L. & N., was to the effect that the movement from the 
producing points to Owensboro was, in fact, a complete move- 
ment, not only because the shipping papers so showed them to 
be, but because the Indian company took possession there and 
unloaded the oil into storage tanks at that point. In answer, 
Mr. Banks pointed out that such unloading was necessary under 
the pipe line tariffs, which stated that the pipe line company 
would “only receive shipments of crude oil for transportation 
when consigner or consignee had provided necessary facilities 
for delivering at shipping point and taking delivery at destina- 
tion.” It was his contention that the shipping papers had no 
bearing, since, he alleged, the Commission had ruled in previous 
cases that the deciding factor was not the billing, but the 
actual movement. He insisted that in the case under dispute 
the movement was, in fact, a through one from the producing 
points to the refineries at Lawrenceville. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 17079, Smith, Richardson & Conroy, Inc., vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al., assigned for September 17, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., before Examiner Johnson, was canceled. 
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EASTERN CLASS RATE CASE 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Boston) 

New England interests, paper manufacturers, and hold-over 
Trunk Line interests, placed their views as to eastern class 
rates in the record at hearings begun at Boston September 14, 
Commissioner Eastman and Examiner Hosmer presiding at the 
frst session on that day. 

A plan for taking the southern part of New England out 
of the arbitrary category was presented by Charles H. Jones, 
president of the Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Company, 
speaking for the transportation committee of the Boston Cham- 
per of Commerce. Briefly it provides for the use of the basic 
c. F. A. scale inter-territorially and intra-territorially in con- 
ducting the proposed revenue test, the theory being that south- 
ern New England lines do not need an arbitrary, but will receive 
enough revenue from such rates as would result from the con- 
tinued use of the $1.42 basic first class rate between New York 
and Chicago, properly applied at the present low points. 

In a general way, Mr. Jones said, the chamber agreed with 
the proposals of the Trunk Line and New England Shippers’ 
Committee, of which W. H. Day, manager of the traffic bureau 
of the chamber, was and is a member. He said that that com- 
mittee’s plan would do much to enable the Commission to over- 
come the existing irregularities with little disturbance to busi- 
ness. 

The chamber of commerce committee, he said, had but one 
modification to suggest and that that was as to the basic scale 
proposed for application within New England; also from and to 
Trunk Line territory. In part, he said: 


The Trunk Line and New England Shippers’ Committee pro- 
poses that in New England Zone A there be applied their C. F. A. 
basic scale plus a 5-cent arbitrary, first class, grading downward 
with the classes, and, if, as the result of the proposed revenue 
tests, it develops that carriers’ revenue can be maintained without 
the application of the arbitrary proposed, then it is their sugges- 
tion that the basic scale apply. In New England Zone B, they 
propose the Zone A scale plus an additional 5-cent arbitrary, first 
class, grading downward with the classes. 

Having it distinctly in mind that this proceeding is not in- 
tended as a revenue producing measure for the carriers, but on 
the other hand is intended to iron out existing irregularities with- 
out materially adding to or subtracting from the existing revenue 
of carriers, we believe that the Commission, in its proposed reve- 
nue test, should consider using as a measuring stick within New 
England Zone A, also to and from Trunk Line territory, the pro- 
posed C. F. A. basic scale. In Zone B our proposal is that there 
be applied the Zone A scale with a 5-cent arbitrary, first class, 
grading downward. We feel confident that the readjustment of 
overhead rates, the application in full measure of the proposed 
scale throughout that area east of the Hudson River, now held 
down to the river crossing rates and the arbitraries proposed for 
Zone B, which, in their entirety, will go to the New England lines, 
will bring to the carriers sufficient revenue to offset such reduc- 
tions as would result from the application of this scale intra- 
territorially. If, however, the proposed revenue test should de- 
velop that we are too optimistic, then we propose that the Com- 
mission add over and above our proposed Zone A and B scales 
such arbitraries as might, as a result of the proposed test, de- 
velop to be necessary to maintain carriers’ revenues. 


An exhibit submitted by Mr. Jones showed that use of the 
modified scale would give the New England and Trunk Line 
carriers considerable increases in rates, if not in revenue, in 
the territory both east and west of the Hudson river, held down, 
as to the territory east of the river by the lower Trunk Line 
rates immediately west of that stream and held down as to the 
territory immediately west by the grading of the New York- 
Chicago rate downward from New York City as the line of the 
New York Central proceeded northward. The figures them- 
selves suggested that the added revenue would be as great, if 
not greater, than the reductions caused by the extension of the 
proposed basic scale to include the southern New England or 
Zone A territory. Additional revenue would also result, accord- 
ing to that exhibit, from the resultant increase in rates from 
points in Trunk Line territory to points more than 420 miles 
distant, where the scale would bring into play a first class rate 
of 92 cents. 

Before Mr. Jones testified, W. H. Chandler, one of the wit- 
nesses for the Trunk Line and New England Shippers’ Com- 
mittee, was recalled for cross-examination as to transportation 
conditions on the Bangor & Aroostook. He said the committee 
had not considered such conditions on that road. When attor- 
neys for the carriers said their own plan would cut the revenue 
$200,000 and the plan of the Chandler committee would cut the 
revenue $200,000 more, Mr. Chandler said the committee had not 
proposed to cut revenues and suggested that if that would be 
the result of the committee’s plan, the Commission might be de- 
pended upon not to consider it. 


New England’s position, indicated by the testimony of Mr. 
Jones on behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce that, if 
changes were deemed necessary, they should be made in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the shippers committee rep- 
resenting both New England and Trunk Line shippers, was 
emphasized by A. N. Payne, speaking for the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. He emphasized the fact that the 
present case grew, not out of the complaint of either a shipper 
or a carrier, but out of the Commission’s notice to the carriers 
to clear up the fourth section situation. But the witness said, 
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if changes were to be made they should be in accordance with 
the plan to which Mr. Jones also gave approval. 

Mileage scales, however, did not appeal to the Associated 
industries any more than to the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Jones had said they tended to localize business. Mr. Payne 
said they had the effect of building a wall around a particular 
locality. 

Commissioner Eastman, in the course of his examination 
of Mr. Payne used language that was taken by some of those 
interested, as indicating that he realized there was a problem 
in the east unlike that with which he dealt in the southern class 
rate case. In the south he indicated it was a question, so far 
as class rates were concerned, of territories for the various 
jobbers, while in the east it was one of markets for 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Payne said that a serious objection which the associa- 
tion had to the proposals of the carriers was to the doing away 
of the present groups and establishing of what was virtually 
a mileage scale. The effect of that, he said, was to extend the 
eastern part of Massachusetts out into the Atlantic ocean. 
Neither on the theory of the cost of service to carriers, nor 
value of service to shippers, he said, was mileage the principal 
consideration except it be for short distances. The fallacy of 
the mileage theory, he suggested lay in the fact that its aim 
was to produce a rate structure that would present a sym- 
metrical picture rather than would move the traffic. To base 
rates on mileage, Mr. Payne said, was to disregard the conditions 
under which all business in this country had been built up. 
Competition, he said, was not an abstract theory. On the 
contrary it was a vital fact which had to be squarely met by 
every business concern. He observed that it had been said that 
commercial necessity was an unscientific consideration so not 
deserving of reflection in the rate sturcture. That view did not 
commend itself to the witness. He said that if science meant 
the ascertainment of facts and the orderly application of accu- 
mulated knowledge, then the making of freight rates on a 
strictly mileage principle is far from being scientific. No rate 
structure can be scientific which does not reflect and give full 
play to the competitive requirements of commerce. A _ rate 
structure based principally upon distance is not scientific. It is 
merely arithmetical. 

As to the Hoch-Smith resolution, he said, it had been 
asserted it meant all things to all men, wherefore it seemed 
satisfactory to him, that is it expressed his sentiments if it 
was intended to bring about the natural and proper development 
of the country, but distance rates clearly constituted the one 
thing admirably designed not to do. Their widespread applica- 
tion would force the localization of industry and dry up the 
streams of commercial activity save within a_ limited 
mileage area. 


Substantially the present group system, he said, had endured 
many years. Admitting that it might need modification he 
suggested the principle of the groups might well be ‘established 
and the application of mileage rates limited to short distances 
on either side of the boundary line between territories. Beyond 
the short distances in which he admitted mileage might well be 
established, he said, there should be groups, the size of the 
groups increasing as the distance from the starting point 
increased. 


To remedy the situation caused by the fourth section de- 
partures, the witness said, all the Commission would have to 
do would be to follow Mr. Geoghegan’s suggestion and make a 
blanket fourth section order in reference to circuitous routes 
and water competition, and then permit the carriers to justify 
departures in various cases. 


At the end of his testimony for the Associated Industries, 
Mr. Payne made a personal suggestion in behalf of a ten class 
scale based on a ten per cent spread between each of the classes, 
which, he pointed out could be refined to any number of classes 
found necessary by the simple expedient of designating 90 per 
cent of ninth class as a new class, 9.9; that is, to have a class 
rate system based on the decimal system, in which fractions 
would be eliminated by the process of dropping those less than 
one-half and going to the next higher whole number in instances 
where the fraction was more than one-half. Tariffs, he said, 
would be greatly simplified under such a system and it could 
be used in connection with the current classification, without 
disrupting present relationships of commodities and rates. He 
said that complaints of both carriers about wide spreads between 
rates could be taken care of because such a scheme could be 
used in making adjustments to within one per cent, which, he 
said, was a refinement probably never required. 

Francis J. Dowd, assistant to Mr. Payne submitted many 
exhibits to illustrate situations existing or that would come 
about were any one of the many proposals that have been 
made adopted. 

Sheldon E. Wardwell, a director of the Great Northern 
Paper Co., Millinocket, Me., and its counsel, said interests in 
Maine north of Portland were alarmed by the proposal of the 
carriers to make an increase in rates of more than 21 per cent. 
That, he said, was the heaviest proposal that had been made 
since war-time increases were made. His thought was that the 
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New England carriers were not in such plight as they were in 
the war period and his suggestion was that the Commission 
should consider carefully whether New England, inter-terri- 
torially, should be considered as a territory in which higher 
than the basic rates should be applied. From Bangor, he said, 
the increases would average 29.4 per cent. His question was 
whether there had to be an arbitrary from either of the zones, 
or, if an arbitrary were deemed necessary, needed it to be as 
high as had been suggested, for either zone. His financial 
exhibits tended to show, he said, that the New England carriers 
were, in 1924, as well off as an equal number of roads west of 
the Hudson, in the matter of operating expenses. His thought 
was that there should be a basic scale with the end in view of 
the inclusion within its scope of New England, without 
arbitraries. 

Answering a suggestive question by Commissioner Eastman, 
the witness said he did not know, nor had even thought of the 
increase of rates by declining to bring up their rates, as for 
possibility of the Canadian lines serving Maine, preventing any 
instance, from Portland to Chicago, above the New York- Chi- 
cago level. 

Chester L. Whittemore, traffic manager for the New England 
Paper and Pulp Traffic Association, presented a mass of material 
respecting industries in Maine outside the Brunswick group, the 
latter as proposed to be delimited by the Maine Central. The 
chief fact in that delimination is that the New York rate, also 
called the Boston rate, because the two, to Chicago, are the 
same, will apply only from points, Brunswick and west, instead 
of from a considerable area east and north of Brunswick. Under 
the Maine Central proposal, the $1.61 proposed rate, New York- 
Chicago, would be inflated so as to become $1.98 from Machias. 

The data related not merely to paper and pulp but other 
products from points on the Maine Central, but primarily they 
pertained to the paper mills. At fourteen points on the Maine 
Central, outside of the proposed group, he said, there were paper 
mills. The Maine Central proposal, he said, would disrupt long 
standing relationships. To the end that the Commission might 
have a fair picture of the territory embraced within the scope 
of the proposed modification, he submitted exhibits showing 
tonnage and market values of various products and the rate 
effect of the arbitraries proposed by the carrier serving the 
affected territory, in the competition of the mill points for busi- 
ness in Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territories. 
The paper mill points in that part of Maine, he said, by reason 
of the utterly disrupted relationships, would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, in competing, not only with other mills in Maine 
and other parts of New England, but with mills in other parts 
of the country with which they had been in successful compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Whittemore said the association for which he was speak- 
ing had no objection to carrier proposals other than those made 
by the Maine Central, the latter for the disruption of the Bruns- 
wick group. 

“Adoption of the proposal as to rates from points east of 
Brunswick, I think, would be an overwhelming disaster,” said 
Mr. Whittemore. ’ 


Generally speaking, the proposal meant that the New Eng- 
land shipper would have to pay more for hauls of the same 
length or shorter than competitors in other parts of the country. 
His exhibits were made to show particular situations, many of 
them. Long Island destinations received much attention at his 
hands. He pointed out that the method of publishing the pro- 
posed rates would result in two sorts of injustice. The first 
would come from the seeming intention of the Maine Central 
to publish rates in such a way that the shipper would be de- 
prived of the benefit of longer routes through lower rated ter- 
ritory whenever the short route, in any part, touched the higher 
rated territory. The second sort of injustice pointed out by 
him was that which arose from the application of percentage 
arbitraries. Claremont shippers, he showed, would have to pay 
many cents per 100 pounds more than near-by competitors, for 
no reason other than that Claremont would be two miles within 
the higher rated zone created by the disruption of the area from 
which the New York rate would apply, by limiting that zone 
by means of the line through Brunswick. 

“And, as I understand the fact to be,” said the witness, “the 
road having the two-mile haul in the higher rated territory 
would not obtain the whole benefit of the inflation in the through 
charge, but would divide the added charge with its connections 
in accordance with the division agreement.” His idea was that 
if there was to be inflation of that sort the revenue resulting 
therefrom should go to the road operating in the supposedly 
less favorable territory. 

Commissioner Eastman brought up the question as to what 
the Maine shippers might expect from the Canadian lines oper- 
ating in Maine, in the way of their refusing to increase rates 
as proposed by United States lines. The witness said he had 
no positive knowledge as to the attitude of the Canadian car- 
riers, but his opinion was that the Canadian lines would make 
their rates just as they have in the past; that is to say, just 
enough under the rates of the standard lines to attract business 
to their routes between the eastern part of Trunk Line territory 
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to Chicago and other points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. 
Mr. Whittemore did not seem to think that a source of consola. 
tion for the Maine shipper. 

In answer to a question by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Mr. Whitte. 
more expressed the thought that it would be better for American 
shippers to look for protection for their interests either to their 
own railroads or their own government, rather than Canadian 
roads or Montreal. 

The whole of the first session of September 16 and a con. 
siderable part of the second was devoted to Maine. Disagree. 
ment as to what should be done with that part of New England 
cropped out while Benjamin F. Cleaves, spokesman for the Maine 
Traffic Association, was on the witness stand. He said he could 
not assent to the implication of testimony given by Mr. Whitte- 
more that it would be possible to devise a mileage scale that 
would enable Maine to continue in business on long-haul traffic. 

In essence, Mr. Cleaves’ testimony was an arraignment of 
the proposal of the Maine Central, to stop the Boston rate at 
Brunswick and make territory north and east of that point a 
differential area. The witness, formerly chairman of the Maine 
utilities commission, said he was convinced the management of 
the Maine Central did not fully sense the real situation. The 
thing which it proposed, he said, beyond question, was an in- 
strument of destruction which would deprive the railroad of the 
very traffic which it needed to exist. 

“It seems to us that even if the management is convinced 
that its proposal should be accepted,” said Mr. Cleaves, “this 
Commission should use its kindly offices and its great power 
to prevent this railroad from committing suicide. Already in- 
dustrialists in the cotton textile line are casting their eyes 
southward, and the boot and shoe manufacturers are either look- 
ing toward, or are fearful of, the St. Louis group. If the indus- 
trial exodus once begins, it would be a wise man who could 
predict its end.” 

The witness, before that, had said that Maine was a place 
of comparatively small units in manufacture, many of the plants 
having fewer than 100 employes, a considerable percentage hav- 
ing as few as 50. In the last four years, he said, as an employe 
of the Associated Industries of Maine, he had visited nearly 
every plant in the state and knew that practically each one was 
faced with the alternative of closing down, or moving away. 
Any added cost of manufacture, such as an increase in freight 
rates, he said, would force each industry to. come very close 
to the time of making a decision in favor of one course or the 
other. Industries, he said, could move or close down, but com- 
munities could do neither. 

Among the assertions made by the witness was one to the 
effect that the Maine Central people had been spreading the 
idea that they would take care of the situation created by the 
proposed double increase in class rates, from points east of the 
Brunswick line, by means of commodity rates. 

“This is neither more or less than a joke,” said Mr. Cleaves. 
“If certain industrialists are to be given commodity rates, other 
groups will have to pay the difference, or the railroad deprived of 
revenue. If every group is to be given favorable commodity 
rates, then there would be no sense in readjusting class rates. 
Further, the officials of the Maine Central know that commodity 
rates cannot be established by their road alone.” 

Argument that an increase in freight rates would add an 
awfully small sum to the cost of a pair of shoes, he suggested, 
was utterly worthless because an added cost of three cents, in 
many cases, would more than wipe out the profit a manufac- 
turer made on his product. He said Maine had several shoe 
factories that made from five to six million pairs a year. Three 
cents on each pair would mean $150,000 to $180,000 a year—” 
in some instances more than the profits during the last year or 
two have been.” 

The witness, in discussing the probable course of the 
Canadian roads in Maine, expressed the belief that they would 
do as they always had done, namely, take the benefit of the 
full increase proposed by the United States roads, keeping their 
rates under the rates of the standard lines by the usual differ- 
enetial, such a course being dictated, he suggested, by ordinary 
business principles. Said he: 


Now is this increase either reasonable or necessary? There 
may be and probably are, fourth section violations within New 
England, but hardly more here in real effect than exists and must 
exist elsewhere. As we understand it, attention was called to 
these violations by our competitors elsewhere located within 
official classification territory. Their motives were, to express 
it mildly, entirely selfish. We realize that the Commission must 
be guided by the law as it exists. But in the first instance, the 
Commission interprets the law, and will interpret it reasonably. 
We believe that the Commission will hesitate a long while before 
it so interprets and applies the law as absolutely or seriously to 
injure a very large group of industrialists and other consumers 
and rate-payers within the State of Maine. It may be suggested 
that we are unfortunately located; if this be true, the Maine 
Central Railroad is not only unfortunately located, but by its past 
practices has encouraged all classes of consumers to locate along 
or near its lines upon the implied promise that conditions were 
to continue, so that business could be transacted and life could 
be reasonably lived. We are not convinced that the law is such, or 
necessity of its enforcement is so great, as to require the imposi- 
tion of the kind and volume of hardships necessary if the Maine 
Central proposal is put into effect. We are not exaggerating 
Maine’s situation or the conditions which are impending. The 
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roposals of the Maine Central present a very grave situation. 
te cannot be exaggerated. Our people could not possibly go on 
under the Maine Central proposals which you are asked to put 
jnto effect. We ask your most careful consideration and judg- 
ment, not only for our people, but for the purpose of saving the 
Maine Central Railroad from its own folly. 


Representatives of the paper industry, who were unable to 
agree among themselves as to what should be done, began ap- 
pearing before Commissioner Eastman at the afternoon session 
of September 16. Mr. Whittemore, the first of the traffic men of 
that industry, at the request of the Commissioner, submitted two 
mileage scales without endorsing or advocating them. Mr. 
Eastman asked for them because the day before Mr. Whitte- 
more had said that he had considered the making of such scales 
with a view to finding one which could be used in making rates 
for hauls in excess of four or five hundred miles. 

His efforts to make scales for longer distances, he said, 
came to naught, because in each instance he found that when 
distances greater than 400 or 500 were reached his figures col- 
lided with the adjustment at western termini. His first scale 
began With 32 cents first class for the first five miles and pro- 
gressed at the rate of 1.5 cents for each block. The second be- 
gan with 36 cents or four cents more than the Anderson zone A 
scale, and always kept four cents above that scale. The fact 
that he could not make a scale that would not bump into the 
adjustment from the eastern edge of C. F. A. west, he said, 
caused him to say, in his earlier testimony, that it looked as if 
some use would have to be made of the group system, even if 
mileage were used for short hauls. 


The foundation in the scales submitted by Mr. Whittemore, 
as mere office memoranda, he said, and distinctly disavowed by 
him in the sense that he refused to call them proposals or even 
suggestions, was higher than the foundation of the scales pro- 
posed by the carriers. The rate of progression was higher, so 
the effect was to give a system that made higher charges for 
the shorter distances and lower at the greater than the scales 
of the carriers. The scale, beginning with 32 cents for the first 
five miles block, runs out with a first-class rate of 109 cents at 
700 miles, whereas the carrier scale rate at that distance is 125 
cents. The second scale ends with a rate of 113 cents, while the 
carrier scale, for 700 miles on a 36-cent foundation, would run 
out at 700 at 137.5 cents. 

Alexander H. Campbell, traffic manager for the International 
Paper Co., submitted and formally explained more than 100 
pages of exhibits without, however, expressing any opinion as to 
what should be done. He called attention to the fact that the 
Delaware & Hudson, which leases and operates the line of the 
Ticonderoga Railroad Co., on which the plant of the Ticonderoga 
Paper & Pulp Co. is situated, imposes arbitraries over the flat 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., blanket applied by the operating company 
from industries on its own rails at Ticonderoga. Mr. Campbell 
said the International had acquired the Ticonderoga only a short 
time ago and that he had only recently come into contact with 
the arbitraries. 

C. E. Bell was called to the witness stand by Wilbur LaRoe 
to testify that the reports of the Delaware & Hudson to the 
Commission showed that it owed the Ticonderoga Company 
$22,490, but that the latter had refused the money. The purpose 
of the testimony about the arbitraries and the financial arrange- 
ments between the lessor and lessee companies was not ex- 
plained. 

The inference drawn by those who heard the testimony of 
Messrs. Campbell and Bell was that the International was satis- 
fied with the general rate situation in Trunk Line territory, but 
was somewhat irritated by the fact that the Delaware & Hud- 
son imposed arbitraries over the Ticonderoga, when its reports 
to the Commission indicated that the short lines were not 
greatly in need of help of that kind. Mr. Eastman made inquiry 
about those arbitraries to ascertain if they were part of a long 
existing relationship, but Mr. Campbell said he was not familiar 
with the facts because he had just recently been put in charge 
of the traffic affairs of the Ticonderoga paper mill. 


Application of a single scale of mileage rates throughout the 
whole of Official Classification territory, with arbitraries for 
New England and the zones in Michigan and elsewhere, if the 
Commission deems them necessary, was advocated by C. C. 
Furgason. That means the abolition of the port differentials, 
western termini adjustments and the McGraham formula group- 
ing in Central Freight Association territory on business between 
New England and Trunk Line territory, on the one hand, and 
Central Freight Association and Illinois Classification territory, 
on the other, and the doing away with Eastern Trunk Line 
groupings, inter and intra territorially. 

Mr. Furgason is traffic manager for the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company. He made the proposal, he said, as a result of 
his studies of the class rate structure in connection with com- 
plaints brought by the company which employs him in respect 
of rates on paper and which are still pending, formal docket Nos. 
14530 and 14531. In addition to his oral testimony, he submitted 
about a dozen exhibits showing how he arrived at levels of rates 
suggested, but not advocated, by him to show what could be 
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done to give the territory between the Hudson and the Missis- 
sippi the same rates, mile for mile, leaving the question of the 
level of the rate structure and the treatment of the present 
plussed territory to the judgment of the Commission, based on 
traffic tests extending over twelve months. 

Answering questions by his counsel, Arthur B. Hayes, Mr. 
Furgason said he had made particular studies of the class rate 
structures involved so as to qualify as a witness in five formal 
cases, other than this one, in addition to that kind of work done 
by him in the course of his life as a traffic man. 

There was no doubt about the witness fully appreciating the 
character of his proposal, especially about the almost sacrosanct 
character of port differentials, western termini adjustment and 
the groups under the McGraham formula. 

“Western termini” he referred to as a myth. With full ap- 
proval, he adopted the dubbing of the present structure as a 
hodge podge. But, pusuing that line of thought, he said the pro- 
posals of the carriers would bring change, but little or no im- 
provement. Suggestion of a mileage scale for use in Trunk 
Line, to his mind, was a confession by the carriers that mileage 
should be used more than it was. His thought, however, was 
that it should be used throughout the territory mentioned, upon 
whatever level was necessary to give the carriers adequate rev- 
enue, and not merely in Trunk Line. 


Matching mileage and grouping at the western termini he 
thought a vain effort, made more vain by the attempt on be- 
half of the New England carriers to assure a market in Central 
Freight Association territory for their shippers by the system 
of hold-downs, that is, the use of percentage group rates at the 
termini as maxima. He directed attention to the fact that the 
carriers, in their effort to avoid fourth section departures had 
suggested not only hold-downs, but also “hold-ups,’ meaning 
thereby the increase of rates from Albany and other points to 
prevent such fourth section disregards. 


The witness also called attention to the fact that there was 
no agreement among the railroads as to what points constituted 
western termini, the Baltimore & Ohio proposing to extend the 
C. F. A. scale far to the east into Trunk Line territory, while 
other lines proposed to extend Trunk Line rates as far west 
as Youngstown and Cleveland, thereby making those Central 
Freight Association points the western end of the trunk lines. 
The net effect of their efforts was to propose a Trunk Line scale, 
the C. F. A. scale, a scale with hold-downs from New England, 
and an overhead scale with.a first-class rate of $1.61 between 
New York and Chicago, with a blanket on traffic from New Eng- 
land, 200 to 300 miles wide, all applying to a 200-mile wide west- 
ern termini strip. 


Dozens of situations, each shown as a type of disregard for 
logical rate-making, were brought forth in his testimony to illus- 
trate his conclusion that what had been proposed would not do 
as a solution for the present problem. He quoted from the tes- 
timony of railroad witnesses to show that they were fully ad- 
vised as to the character of the proposals they had made on the 
assumption that they were making suggestions for the better- 
ment of the hodge podge. 


It is Mr. Furgason’s opinion that Trunk Line territory is not 
entitled to higher rates than Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, because, by the usually recognized tests, such as traffic 
density and income per mile of road, trunk lines should not have 
as high rates as Central Freight Association lines. But he did 
not advocate any particular level of rates, uniformity, based on 
a mileage scale, being his cure for the ills that now afflict 
shippers. 


Mr. Furgason took the exhibits submitted by him in some 
of the paper cases and extended them so as to cover the whole 
of the territory in which he advocated uniformity, explaining 
how he had worked, up and down, from the sixth class rates in 
effect between points of origin and consumption of paper, so as 
to show the original Disque scale, with varying numbers of cents 
per 100 pounds for the first five miles, so as to remove the dis- 
tortion from that scale caused by the percentage increases and 
reductions. He used smaller distance blocks of progression than 
those shown in the Disque scale to the end that he might not be 
accused of placing competing paper mills at a disadvantage. 
After having done that, he contrasted his scales with the pro- 
posed Trunk Line scales Nos. 1 and 2, and also what rates would 
result from the use of rates proposed for the benefit of New 
England, using Brunswick at the point of origin, to various des- 
tinations, the general effect of the showing being that, under the 
proposal for the benefit of New England railroads and shippers, 
points in other territories would be subjected to marked dis- 
crimination and prejudice. 

In his testimony, Mr. Furgason made liberal use of traffic 
studies put into the record by C. E. Bell, and the testimony of 
railroad witnesses, that of the latter to show they knew of the 
inconsistencies to which he desired to call attention; that they 
knew but little, if anything, as to why certain groups of origin 
and of destination were made; and that there was no possible 
justification for any higher level of rates in Trunk Line than in 
Central Freight Association territory or any higher level inter- 
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territorially, as proposed, and that the change he had suggested 
would benefit the shipping public as a whole, as well as reduce 
the difficulties carriers now experience, because they would have 
a symmetrical and defensible rate structure—one instead of 
three. 

As to the plussing of interterritorial rates, should New Eng- 
land lines be held entitled to higher rates, Mr. Furgason sug- 
gested three methods indicating a preference for the third, 
which was that of adding a percentage to the through basic 
interterritorial rate, calculated on the proportion of the through 
haul made by the line in the higher rated territory. 

The witness, explaining why the so-called hodge podge here- 
tofore had not been attacked, suggested that the abstinence was 
the result of uncertainty on the part of shippers as to just where 
a mileage system would land them. He said the company for 
which he was speaking was fortunate in being able to know just 
what a mileage system would do to its freight bill, hence it had 
none of the fear of the unknown. That fear of taking a step in 
the dark and the heavy expense of presenting a case explained, 
he suggested, why no attacks had been made on the rate struc- 
ture now under examination by other shippers, except as to 
small parts of it. 

“JT fully realize,” said Mr. Furgason, “that if the western 
termini line is abolished and the present groups either done 
away with or radically modified in form and extent, the long- 
established port differentials, a most illogical and arbitrary 
structure at best, will become things of the past. As to domes- 
tic traffic there is no reason why those port cities should be 
arbitrarily related to each other, any more than Cumberland 
should take an arbitrary in relation to Harrisburg, or Logan- 
port to Indianapolis. If the flow. of import and export traffic is 
changed, it will soon seek its proper avenue, taking the port 
most advantageous to the traffic.” 

Mr. Furgason closed by suggesting that the Commission 
had to base its decision upon the record, and that it would be 
impossible to please all interests. He said that any decision 
would be subjected to criticism, more probably from those that 
were now enjoying the “uncommon good fortunes” in the way of 
rates referred to by R. H. Collyer in his introductory testimony 
at Washington at the beginning of the case, than from others. 


BARGE LINE ORDER OPINION 


The opinion of Judge Hough, in equity No. 640, New York 
Central vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
tervening, the case in which the federal court for the northern 
district of New York enjoined the Commission’s order directing 
the transfer of freight between the railroad and the New York 
barge canal, a Erie basin in Buffalo (see Traffic World, Septem- 
ber 12), turned largely, if not wholly, on the fact that the state 
of New York is not a common carrier. His conclusion, shared 
by Judge Knox, was that it was an impossibility for the Com- 
mission to operate under paragraph 6 of section 13, unless there 


was a common carrier to be linked up with the New York 
Central. 


Judge Hough, in beginning the discussion of the matter, said 
it was always advisable and sometimes vital, to get behind the 
forms and formal parties of a litigation and ascertain who was 
the actual person insisting on the demand in a suit, what that 
person wanted and why it was wanted. In form, he said, the 
suit had nothing to do with the state of New York, but that the 
truth was that that state, by long odds, was the person or party 
most seriously involved and was the maker of the essential 
demand. He said it was true the state had built what might be 
called a railroad yard at the basin, but that in the sense of oper- 
ating or rendering useful that railroad yard that was an im- 
portant part of the canal terminal, it had never done so and 
did not intend to do so. Said he: 


This case results from an effort to make some one else do what 
it has declined to do. The state of New York is not a carrier, 
common or otherwise. If the state should enter upon common carri- 
age, and for that purpose acquire rolling stock, etc., it might well, 
pro tanto, lay aside its sovereignty and subject itself to the juris- 
diction of mere regulatory authority, whether of its creation, or 
another state, or of the nation. But New York has done nothing 
of this kind. It did petition the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant the order now attacked, but it distinctly did not prefer 
that petition as a common carrier, much less as one subject to 
the regulatory jurisdiction of the Commission itself. 

Therefore one way, and an accurate way, of putting the question 
before us is to inquire whether at the request of a sovereign state, 
which is not a common carrier, but is beyond and superior to the 
regulatory or coercive power of the Commission, that body can 
lawfully compel a carrier, undoubtedly subject to its jurisdiction, 
to operate the state’s property, i. e., to take over the management 
of the state’s Erie terminal which the state itself refuses to operate 
as a railroad yard. 

It is here essential to state that I regard the order complained 
of as having been made solely on the demand and suit of the state 
of New York. The intervention (so-called) of the two private cor- 
porations (Rochester Terminal & Canal Corporation and Inter-water- 
Ways Line, Inc.) above named, was almost farcical. Both of them 
averred (in their application for intervention) that they were com- 
mon carriers of goods, etc., upon the barge canal. But no evidence 
was given that either of these concerns was or ever had been en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. On the contrary the president of one 
of them deposed that his concern was ‘‘not in the interstate carrying 
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business,” and the manager of the other stated, on oath, that his 
sole interest in the proceeding was that he sometimes did not ge 
“east bound business from Buffalo because there was no servic 
from the terminal to the industries located in the Buffalo sw 


a itchi 
district.”” In other words, he sometimes failed to get some inte 
state business. The substance of the matter is that no commo 


carrier engaged in or seeking to engage in interstate commerce asked 
the Commission to do what it did. 


Consequently the question again arises whether the Commission 
could do what was done solely at the request of New York ang 
because (to summarize what is actually shown by the record) that 
state, having taken the trouble to make a freight yard alongside 
the barge canal and contiguous to the tracks of the New York 
Central railroad desired that railroad to take over and operate that 
freight yard in order to attract business to its canal. 

It is a fair summary of what this order means that the plain. 
tiff railroad shall extend its Buffalo yards so as to make the state’s 
terminal an integral portion thereof. Practically, the railroad jg 
commanded to enter upon the state’s property and establish a freight 


— with appropriate switching and distributing service at the cana] 
edge. 


The judge said the question of the constitutionality of the 
section was raised if it was concluded that such an order could 
be made. But after discussing the question of the validity of 
the order, in view of the fact that there was no common carrier 
to be joined with the New York Central, he did not go into the 
question. 

Judge Cooper, in his dissent, said the court was bound by 
the finding of the Commission that the interventions were sound 
but all the other objections he deemed unimportant, suggesting 
that if there were defects in what the Commission had done 
or failed to do they could be corrected and that no presumption 


might be indulged that the railroad would not be treated fairly 
by the Commission. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


W. H. Chandler, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the 
Merchants Association and chairman of the store door delivery 
committee of the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board, has 
sent out a questionnaire for the board to 7,000 shippers in this 
district to ascertain their attitude on the question of starting a 
store door delivery system in this city. 

Officials of the board believe that if the plan is adopted here 
it will revolutionize the distribution of millions of dollars in 
shipments annually, and will mean, eventually, the introduction 
of similar systems in other cities. A complete canvass of senti- 
ment will be made by local representatives of the board in other 
cities of the Atlantic region. Mr. Chandler’s committee has been 
working with a committee appointed by the carriers, headed by 
J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Mr. Chandler, in his statement, said: 


With the exceptions hereafter shown, no railroads serving New 
York have arrangements of any kind for trucking service to and 
from the shippers’ place of business or warehouses. 

The Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
railroads have arrangements whereby shippers or consignees can 
obtain direct collection or delivery of their shipments at their place 
of business without passing through their New York freight sta- 
tions. The arrangement provides that these companies will pay the 
expense of trucking between the Jersey side and New York City to 
what is known as their ‘‘conservative delivery” station, which, gen- 
erally speaking, is the center of West Street. Under the Erie Rail- 
road arrangement, certain inland freight stations have been estab- 
lished at points on Manhattan Island. These inland stations are de- 
signed to take the place of pier delivery. 


The advantages which shippers will gain by adoption of the 
store door delivery plan, as pointed out by Mr. Chandler, are the 
elimination of truck delays at the piers and the charges imposed 
for loading freight on trucks. He continued: 


The advantages to the railroad would be the increased capacity 
of the freight stations resulting from prompt removal of incoming 
freight and direct transportation to and from rail heads of a large 
part of the traffic that is now handled through the freight stations, 
thus reducing the need for additional station space, which is not, 


and cannot be made available except at prohibitive cost at most of 
the important cities. 


Mr. Chandler said the trucking charge, which would be rea- 
sonable, would be added to the freight rate if the store door 
delivery plan were established by the railroads serving New 
York. Pointing out the rapid growth of New York and the 


numerous problems to be met in increasing terminal facilities, 
he said: 


Some remedy must be devised, and in the change both carriers 
and shippers will have to change, in some respects, their methods 
of operation. The problem is to find some plan of operation sufficiently 
flexible to meet future requirements, at a cost that will be reason- 


able, and at the same time impose no undue hardships on either the 
carriers or the merchants. 


ACQUISITION OF TELEPHONE PROPERTY 


Approval of acquisition by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company of the Sand Springs Telephone Company at Sand 
Springs and Verne, Okla., has been asked in a petition filed with 


the Commission by the owners of the Sand Springs company 
and the Southwestern company. 
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| Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts t 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


tem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. i! 
- - Copyright by West Publishing Co.) i} 





contract for Carriage Held Terminated by Requisitioning of 

Carrier’s Vessels: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) A contract made 
in 1913, by a shipowner to carry the ore from a copper mine to 
the smelter for a term of five years, held terminated by the 
requisitioning of the carrier’s vessels by the government for war 
purposes before expiration of the term.—Ellamar Mining Co. vs. 
Alaska S. S. Co., 5 Fed (2d) 890. 

Continuing Contract of Carriage, Not Disapproved by Shipping 

Board, Held Valid: 

The provision of Shipping Board act Sept. 7, 1916, sec. 15 
(Comp. St., sec. 8146h), that “agreements existing at the time 
of the organization of the board shall be lawful until disap- 
proved by the board,” held to apply to a continuing contract for 
carriage between a carrier and shipper.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


: (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Pulishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Powers Do Not Extend Beyond Those Expressly or Impliedly 
Granted by Legislature: 


(Supreme Court of New Hampshire.) Public Service Com- 
nission is agency of limited powers and authority, and its exer- 
cise of powers delegated to it by legislature does not extend 
beyond expressed enactment or its fairly implied inferences.— 
Petition of Boston & M. R. R., 129 Atl. 880. 


Public Service Commission Cannot Authorize Railroad to Aban- 
don, or Suspend, Operation of Any Part of Line: 


Laws 1911, c. 164, sections 3-5, and Laws 1913, c. 145, sec. 
ll, and Laws 1915, c. 99, sec. 5, give Public Service Commission 
no authority to permit railroad to abandon, nor to cease or sus- 
pend operation of any part of its line, in view of Laws 1844, c. 
128, sec. 16; Gen. St. 1867, c. 145, sec. 3; Laws 1917, c. 82; Laws 
1921, c. 189.—Ibid. 


Suspension of Service Annually for Seven Consecutive Months 
Is Discontinuance Which Public Service Commission Cannot 
Authorize: 

How far railroad service may be curtailed by regulation and 
yet remain continuous is largely fact question, depending on con- 
ditions and circumstances, but suspension of service on branch 
line for seven consecutive months in each year must be held a 
discontinuance which Public Service Commission cannot author- 
ize.—Ibid. 

General Supervision of Railroads Given Railroad Commission 
Held Delegation of Any Defined and Specified Powers: 
General supervision of railroads, given railroad commission 

by Laws 1883, c. 101, construed in light of entire act and context, 

delegated only defined and specified powers and authority, and 
contemplated no comprehensive grant of legislative control, as 
indicated by sections 6 and 7, limiting commission to advice and 


on respecting matters of condition and operation.— 
id. 









| Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
ystem, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


| 
i 
{ 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Initial Interstate Carrier Liable for Shipper’s Full Loss: 

(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Under interstate commerce 
act and amendments, initial carrier is liable for shipper’s full 
actual loss or damage, notwithstanding limitations of liability 
or amount of recovery in receipt, bill of lading, contract, rule, 
regulation, or tariff—American Trading Co. of New Orleans vs. 
New Orleans & N. E. R. Co., 105 Sou. Rep. 82. 


Carrier Accepting Interstate Shipment Tréated as Having Made 
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Through Contract: 
Under Carmack amendment, carrier voluntarily accepting 
goods for shipment to point on another line in another state is 
conclusively treated as having made through contract and 
elected to treat connecting carriers as its agents for all purposes 
of transportation and delivery.—Ibid. 
Initial Interstate Carrier Liable for Negligence of Connecting 

Carrier: 

Initial carrier of interstate shipment is liable for every kind 
of positive misconduct of connecting carrier affecting property, 
and for its negligence and lack of care or effort.—Ibid. 

Duty of Carrier to Furnish Suitable Car: 

It is duty of carrier, accepting sugar for transportation, to 
furnish safe and suitable car, which will protect it from ele- 
ments.—Ibid. 


Carrier Held Liable as Insurer or Warehouseman for Damage to 
and Loss of Sugar: 

Initial carrier, furnishing car with leaky roof and bad doors 
for shipment of sugar, moving sugar about considerably during 
repairs en route, and leaving it scattered over half of car, held 
liable, either as carrier occupying position of insurer, or as ware- 
houseman failing to use ordinary care and diligence to protect 
goods, for damage by rail after arrival at destination, before re- 
oo into warehouse, and loss of sugar spilled on floor of car. 
—Ibid. 


Carrier held not liable to shipper for loss, caused by market 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Competent traffic manager having seven 
years’ experience, now employed, desires to make change. Would 
appreciate an opportunity to locate with an industry or commercial 
organization desiring steady reliable traffic manager who is really 
posted on every part of the work and qualified for it. Address Box 
855, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 














; POSITION WANTED—Young, single man desires traffic position 
in Cleveland territory. Four years’ railroad experience; college grad- 
uate, also trained in domestic and foreign shipping by A. C, A. 
Address Box 853, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


nr 


RAILROAD COMPANY desires to place its efficient comptroller 
and purchasing agent who is eliminated by a reorganization. He 
has had over 10 years’ experience in all accounting practices and 
purchasing for both rail and water operation and interchange. State 
and Interstate Commerce accounting, including valuation and re- 
capture procedure. Member American Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association. Highest references. Salary $6,000. Address, Comptroller, 
Koom 1022, 29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


—————SS=_=aana=E=anana=aanana=S==aaa=ES|SaBnBa={T———————_—_ 


FOR SALE—Traffic Bureau in one of largest cities in East. Has 
been in successful operation for fifteen years. Large clientele with 
opportunity for increasing. Well organized to handle all kinds of 
traffic work. Business has shown average net profit exceeding ten 
thousand dollars per year for past seven years. Minimum cash 
required $10,000, which is fully protected by liquid assets. Will take 
notes for balance. Unusual opportunity for traffic or railroad man 
to get into well paying business of his own. Address Box 851, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 





Turn Your Idie Hour Into Money Producing Power 


We have a new Our handsome book- 
practical plan, by let, “It Can Be 
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spare time study, you 
can prepare yourself 
for BIG positions in 
the traffic field and 
qualify for a B. T. 
degree. 

Many men are now 
taking advantage of 
this plan—some of 
the most prominent 
leaders in the pro- 
fession, owe their 
present standing and 
prosperity to it. 


the mere asking. In- 
vest two cents today, 
right now, while this 
Ad is before you, and 
find out how we can 
help you “Turn Your 
Idle Hour Into Money 
Producing Power.” 


No obligation what- 
ever—just send the 
coupon BUT send it 
TODAY before the 
limited supply of 
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conditions, on undamaged sugar, sold with damaged sugar at 

uniform price per pound.—Ibid. 

Shipper Selling Damaged and Undamaged Sugar Together Held 
Entitled to Difference Between Contract Price and Amount 
Realized from Sale of Damaged Sugar: 

Where exact value of damaged sugar, at time of sale with 
undamaged sugar at uniform price per pound, cannot be ascer- 
tained, and shipper’s failure to show greater loss was due to his 
own action in selling sugar as whole, damages will be allowed 
against carrier in amount of difference between contract price 
of sugar and amount actually realized from sale of damaged 
sugar, carrier not being entitled to complain because price ob- 
tained was greater than if such sugar had been sold separately. 
—Ibid. 

Shipper Not Entitled to Recover Freight, Nor Expenses of Sell- 
ing Damaged Sugar: 

Shipper of sugar, damaged and lost by carrier, cannot re- 
cover freight and other transportation charges paid, nor expenses 


of selling damaged sugar, where latter are not definitely deter- 
minable.—Ibid. 





N. & W. EFFICIENCY MEETING 


The sixth annual system efficiency meeting of Norfolk & 
Western employes was held at Bluefield, W. Va., September 11 
and 12. These meetings are held under the auspices of the 
claim department, and the 350 delegates present represented 
practically every class of service on the railroad. These meet- 
ings are held at different points each year. Bluefield was chosen 


on this occasion in honor of the completion of a new $1,000,000 
freight station there. 


W. S. Battle, Jr., general claim agent of the road, presided 
and, in opening the first session, said, in part: 


The object of our having these meetings is to know better 
the public, whose servants we are in the various cities and com- 
munities which we serve, and to know each other better. Men 
of Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina and of Maryland have come into 
Bluefield, the heart of the Pocahontas coal fields, to meet and 
mingle with their fellow employes and the patrons of their com- 
pany. You can always do business better with men when you 
know them and can look them in the eye rather than when you 
have to write them letters. When we all get together we get 
a right good composite view of the whole railroad situation, 


the 
aim of which is efficient service. Efficiency may be subdivided 
into three definitions: Accuracy, promptness, and courtesy. <A 


failure of any one of these component parts is a failure of service, 
and when we fail in service the railway company pays, one way 
or another. 


A. J. Stewart, mayor of Bluefield, welcomed the 
representatives to the city. 

Joseph M. Sanders, of Bluefield, associated with the legal 
department of the Norfolk & Western, spoke on “Regulation of 
Public Utilities.” 

A number of other addresses were made by officers of the 
railway, prominent citizens of Bluefield and the surrounding 
coal fields. Col. Battle also told of the organization of effi- 
ciency meetings on the Norfolk & Western and their results, 
which brought out some interesting facts as to their value. 
Originally, the Norfolk & Western organized what were known 
as quarterly efficiency meetings, one conference for each divi- 
sion of the road. A little later the plan was changed and 
organzations were formed by each of the larger stations on 
the line under the supervision of a chairman elected by them- 
selves. There are 26 of these clubs or corps that meet monthly 
and discuss the problems peculiar to their own station, ex- 
changing reports that all may benefit. Each year an annual 
meeting is held, the local clubs sending delegates, to which 
are added a certain number selected at large by the railroad 
management. Col. Battle, in speaking of results, said, in part: 


railway 


The efficiency of railroad service is very largely reflected in 
its freight claim payments. Some years ago these payments were 
running away with us. In 1919, we did a gross freight business 
of a little over sixty-two and a half million dollars. During that 
year we paid out in loss and damage to freight more than 917,000, 
or $1.46 out of every hundred dollars of gross freight revenue. 
It was a study of that situation which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of our efficiency committees. In 1920, on a gross business of 
very nearly $74,000,000, claim payments had been reduced to $1.02 
on the hundred; in 1921, to 97 cents; in 1922, to 48 cents; in 1923, 
to 56 cents; in 1924, to 49 cents, and for the first six months of 
1925 we have reduced it to 38 ceints, which, I believe, is about 
the lowest on any railroad in the United States. And I want to 
thank every department and every employe on this railroad for 
the care, the thought and attention which they have given their 
business, thus enabling us to cut our freight claim payments down 
from $917,000 in 1919, to about $320,000 in 1925—-providing we 
can continue our present record for the rest of this year. 


The delegates were divided into six general committees, 
to which chairmen had been appointed, and subjects of study 
assigned several weeks in advance of the meeting. On Friday 
afternoon these commaittees met and completed their reports. 
The committees, together with the chairmen and their subjects, 
were: “Our Patrons,” chairman, F. W. Jones, general agent, 
Cincinnati, O.; “Better Service,” chairman, J. W. Kirk, general 
yardmaster, Bristol, Va.; “Loading,” chairman, A. D. Thomas, 
warehouseman, Lynchburg, Va.; “Conservation,” chairman, L. 
P. Harrell, clerk, superintendent transportation, Roanoke, Va.; 
“Co-operation,” chairman W. G. Miller, chief clerk, Hagers- 
town, Md.; “Co-ordination,” chairman, L. P. Ward, chief clerk, 
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Williamson, W. Va.; “The N. & W. Spirit,” every delegate , 
chairman—every employe a member. 


In the evening the annual dinner was held. A number oj 
speakers were called on, including James French Strother, o 
Welch, W. Va., a member of Congress, representing the fifth 
district of his home state. The feature of the evening was , 
paper by B. W. Herrman, vice-president in charge of traffic 
Norfolk & Western, on “Rates.” 


On Saturday morning the delegates were invited to wiines: 
the showing of a special film made on the occasion of recent 
tests to determine the severity of striking force at varioys 
speeds, with the idea of establishing a safe speed for the 


striking of freight cars in switching to avoid damage to lading 
by rough handling. 


At the Saturday session there were talks by Edward Dahil), 
Jr., chief engineer, Freight Container Bureau, and A. L. Green. 
of the freight claim division, American Railway Association, 
and a paper on the operation of the telegraph department py 
G. W. Jett, superintendent of telegraph, Norfolk & Western, 


Then the reports of the various committee chairmen were read 
discussed, and approved. 


ACCOUNTING RULES REVISION 


The Commission has issued the following order making re. 


vision of rules for accounting, the revised rules to be effective 
from August 1: 


In the matter of providing a uniform system of accounts for 
steam railroads fer accounting and reporting the operation of 
train service for the joint benefit of two or more carriers. 

It is ordered, That Notes B to accounts 151, “Joint facility— 
Cr.,” 152, “Joint facility—Dr.,” 390, “Operating joint yards and 
terminals—Dr.,” and 391, “Operating joint yards and terminals— 
Cr.,” be, and are hereby canceled. 

It is further ordered, That Note D to account 101, “I reight,” 
and Note C to account 102, “Passenger,” be and are hereby 
amended by the addition of the following: 

_The accountinyy in connection with transportation service 
trains operated for the joint benefit of two or more carriers shall 
be as provided by paragraph 2 of section 9 of the special instruc- 
tions of the Classification of Operating Expenses. 

It is further ordered, That Notes B to accounts 412, “Oper- 
ating joint tracks and facilities—Dr.,” and 413, “Operating joint 
tracks and facilities—Cr.,"’’ be and are hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

_ No proportions of items of expense chargeable by the oper- 
ating carrier to accounts Nos. 392 to 402, inclusive, shall be in- 
cluded in this account except such expenses pertaining to the 
operation of transportation train service for the joint benefit of 
two or more carriers. 

It is further ordered, That paragraph 2 of section 9 of the 
special instructions of the Classification of Operating Expenses 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Train service operated for the joint benefit of two or more 
carriers in connection with line haul of traffic shall be considered 
a joint facility operation and the settlement between carriers of 
revenues and expenses thereof shall be included in the appropriate 
joint facility accounts. When transportation train service of 
several carriers is pooled each carrier shall include in the appro- 
priate primary revenue and expense accounts the revenues and 
expenses pertaining to the trains operated by it. The difference 
between such revenues and expenses and its proportion of the 
total pooled revenues and expenses shall be adjusted through the 
appropriate joint facility operating revenue and operating expense 
accounts. 

It is further ordered, That the names and texts of accounts 
336 and 337 be and are hereby amended to read as follows: 

336. Maintenance Joint Equipment—Dr.—tThis account shall 
include the carrier’s proportion of expenses incurred by others in 
maintaining equipment used in the operation of trains for joint 
benefit, in the operation of joint terminals, and in the maintenance 
of jointly used tracks, yards, and other facilities, including the 
carrier’s proportion of expenses of repairing equipment made 
neeessary by accidents in such service when such expenses are 
participated in by more than one party to the joint arrangement. 

ote.—The purpose of this account is to show the amount 
accruing against the carrier for its proportion of the expense of 
maintaining equipment which is maintained by others and in the 
joint use of which the carrier participates. 

337. Maintaining Joint Equipment—Cr.—This account shall 
include amounts chargeable to others as their proportions of ex- 
penses incurred by the carrier in maintaining equipment used in 
the operation of trains for joint henefit, in the operation of-joint 
terminals, and in the maintenance of jointly used tracks, yards, 
and other facilities, including the proportion recoverable from 
others of the expenses of repairing equipment made necessary 
by accidents in such service, where such expenses are participated 
in by more than one party to the joint arrangement. 

Note.—The purpose of this account is to show the amounts 
accruing in favor of the carrier and against others for their pro- 
portions of the expense of maintaining equipment which is main- 
tained by the carrier and in the joint use of which others par- 
ticipate. 











Cc. M. & ST. P. EXTENSION 

The receivers for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul have 
applied to the Commission for authority to build an extension 
approximately 13 miles in length in Missoula county, Montana. 
The receivers said the extension would enable the railroad to 
reach large timber holdings of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company and that it was estimated that the mining company 
would deliver to the proposed extension approximately 40 cars 
of logs a day to be transported to mills for manufacture and 
that the applicants would receive as revenue for such trans 
portation approximately $125,000 a year, and would also have 
additional revenue from the transportation of the manufactured 
product from those mills and from handling supplies for the 


mining company. The receivers said they would finance the 
cost of the extension out of earnings. 
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RECONSIGNMENT RULE CHANGES 


R. V. Pitt, assistant director of the Commission's bureau 
of traffic, has submitted a report, reflecting his individual views, 
to E. Morris, chairman national diversion and reconsignment 
committee, and H. D. Rhodehouse, chairman diversion and recon- 
signment committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
as to proposed changes in uniform diversion and reconsignment 
rules, in which, in the main, the proposals of the League are 


disapproved. 
Mr. Pitt explained that the report had reference to a con- 


ference held at Chicago, March 17, between the committee of 
the rail carriers and the committee of the League representatives 
of other shippers with respect to certain modifications in rules 
11 and 16 of the uniform diversion and reconsignment rules 
proposed by the League. In accordance with an understanding 
that the matters in dispute should be left to Mr. Pitt for arbitra- 
tion, Mr. Pitt made the report which embraced his conclusions 
and recommendations. 
The changes suggested are as follows: 


Rule 16. 


(a)—That free time be extended from 24 hours to 48 hours after 
first 7:00 A. M. after the day on which notice of arrival is sent or 
given to consignee or party entitled to receive same. ; 

(b)—That Note 1 of Rule 16 provide that bill of lading may be 
surrendered to any officer of the carrier where diversion orders are 
commonly executed, without the imposition of service charge ($6.30 in 
Eastern Group), provided it is surrendered within the period of free 
ime. 
5 (c)—That the rule should also specify where there is no hold yard 
that no charge may be enforced if or when car is placed on private 
siding for carrier’s convenience. 

(d)—Regarding Note 4 of the Rule, that the language of the orig- 
inal order of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 10173, in 
respect to bonds, should be observed. Blanket bonds or other satis- 
factory assurance should be accepted, and that Note 4 should be 
changed to so provide. 

Rule 11. 


That Rule 11 (b) be modified to conform to the provisions of 
paragraph 2, section B, Demurrage Rule No. 3. : 
Mr. Pitt took up the proposed changes in the order stated. 


His report, in part, follows: 


Proposal (a). 


Rule 16 at present provides that no charge will be made on order- 
notify shipments held only for surrender of original bill of lading if 
the bill of lading is surrendered to carrier’s representative at destina- 
tion direct by consignee or owner or indemnity bond executed in lieu 
thereof or other satisfactory assurance is given in time to permit in- 
structions for the movement of the car to be given yard employees 
prior to the expiration of 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. after the day 
on which notice of arrival is sent or given to the consignee. This 
period will be referred to hereafter as the period of free time. If the 
bill of lading is not surrendered or other reasonable assurance given to 
carrier within the 24 hour period, a charge ($6.30 in Eastern territory) 
is imposed for the subsequent movement of the car. The League 
under proposal (a) asks that the present free time period be extended 
to 48 hours after the first 7 a. m. after date on which notice of 
arrival is sent or given to consignee or party entitled to receive the 
same. 

The proponents of this extension urge in support of its adoption 
that the period of free time under the present rule is not sufficient to 
enable the bill of lading to reach the destination so that it can be 
obtained and surrendered by the consignee, especially in cases where 
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short hauls are involved, so that the result is that in practically all 
cases where the destination is not a considerable distance from point 
of origin the charges under Rule 16 cannot be avoided and must in- 
variably be paid. * * * The carriers are opposed to any extension 
of the 24-hour period. They point out that the charge provided in 
Rule 16 for the subsequent movement of order notify shipments held 
for surrender of the original bill of lading was approved by the Com- 
mission in Docket 10173, Reconsignment & Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 
568, and Diversion & Reconsignment Rules, 61 I. C. C. 391, without any 
allowance of free time after arrival for surrender of bills of lading 
and assert that the period of free time permitted under this rule is a 
distinct concession in favor of order notify shipments. * * * 

As indicated above, the provisions of Rule 16 in substance have 
been the subject of considerable controversy between the carriers and 
shippers and were considered by the Commission in the two important 
cases cited above. * * * The testimony of the shippers is conclusive 
that on short-haul traffic it is impossible for bills of lading to be 
handled through the banks and be available to consignees at destina- 
tion within the 24-hour period. The charge on order notify shipments 
moving short distances, therefore, cannot be avoided if consignees 
await bills of lading before making any _ effort to obtain 
possession of these shipments. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that it is not necéssary to surrender the bill of lading in order 
to avoid the charge. Rule 16 also provides for the delivery of order 
notify shipments upon the execution of an indemnity bond or the 
giving of other reasonable assurance to protect the carrier when the 
bill of lading is not available. The advocates of the proposed modi- 
fication claim that it has not been found practicable to avoid the 
charge by this means. In some Cases, it is stated that a bond is as 
expensive as the charge, and in others, where the charge must be 
borne by the shipper, the consignee will make no effort to obtain the 
property until the bill of lading is actually in his possession. It should 
be stated in this connection that much of the objection to the present 
rule emanates from shippers who claim that where this charge ac- 
crues on their shipments it must be borne by them and not the con- 
signee and under the conditions under which their business is con- 
ducted they are unable to reimburse themselves. The consignee, 
pm will make no effort to release the shipment and prevent the 
charge. 

_ It does not appear that an extension of the free time would en- 
tirely remove the difficulty of these shippers, although it would enable 
them to avoid the charge in many cases where it now accrues. It is 
not clear, however, upon what grounds the carriers should be required 
to waive the charges on cars that are held beyond the 24-hour period. 
They have, apparently, as an inducement to consignees to promptly 
release order notify shipments waived the charge, if bills of lading are 
surrendered within the 24-hour period, but this is no reason for holding 
that they should waive the charge where the bill of lading is not sur- 
rendered until after that period. 

The propriety of these charges has been approved by the Com- 
mission after investigation in two carefully considered cases. The 
charge is not applicable unless an additional service is performed by 
the carrier. It applies only to cars held in hold yards where a subse- 
quent movement is necessary to effect delivery. On shipments handled 
under straight bills of lading on which a subsequent movement of 
precisely the same kind is rendered similar charges are made except 
that these charges are not waived if disposition orders are received 
within 24 hours after arrival as in the case of order-notify shipments. 

In view of these circumstances I am not convinced that carriers 
should be required to modify Rule 16 as suggested in proposal (a) and 
cannot recommend its adoption. 


Proposal (b)—Rule 16. 


Rule 16, Note 1, provides at present that if the bill of lading cov- 
ering an order-notify shipment is not surrendered to the local freight 
agent or other authorized representative of the carrier at destination 
direct by consignee or owner, but is surrendered to the agent at a 
point or other officer, the charges authorized in paragraph B of sai 
rule ($6.30 in Official Classification territory), will apply regardless of 
the time the bill of lading is surrendered. It is proposed by the 
League and representatives of other organizations of shippers and re- 
ceivers that this rule shall be changed so as to provide that no charge 
will be imposed where the bill of lading is surrendered within the 
period of free time to any officer of the carrier where diversion orders 
are commonly executed. In general, it may be stated that this pro- 
posal, while presented separately, is really coupled with proposal (a). 
In other words, it is requested by shippers that Rule 16 be modified 
not only to provide that on order-notify carload shipments held only 
for surrender of bill of lading no charge will be made if the bill of 
lading is surrendered at destination within 48 hours after the first 
7:00 a. m. after notice of arrival of the car is sent or given to con- 
signee, but also to provide that no charge will apply if the bill of 
lading is surrendered to an authorized representative of the carrier 
either at destination or elsewhere within the 48-hour period. 

The grounds offered in support of this amendment also are prac- 
tically the same as those presented in support of proposal (a) discussed 
above; that is, the inability of the shipper or consignee to get the bill 
of lading to the carrier’s representative at destination within the time 
allowed under the present rule. 

It developed at the conference that the carriers had already con- 
cluded to make some modification of this feature of Rule 16, which 
will reduce the charges under Note 1. They are opposed, however, to 
the abolition of all charges where bills of lading are surrendered 
elsewhere than at destination. They propose to amend Rule 16 so as 
to provide that where the bill of lading is surrendered to the agent at 
billing point, or other authorized officer of the carrier elsewhere than 
at destination, in time to permit instructions to be given to the yard 
department at destination within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. after 
notice of arrival has been given or sent to consignee, the charge will 
be $2.70 in official classification territory instead of $6.30 as at present 
and $2.25 in Southern territory instead of $5.85. In other words, it is 
understood that Rule 16 will be amended so as to provide that where 
bill of lading is surrendered elsewhere than at destination within the 
period described the charge will be the same as that applicable under 
paragraph (b) of Rule 11. Carriers also stated that in appropriate situ- 
ations lines serving so-called metropolitan districts would amend Rule 
16 by publishing in connection therewith a note authorizing the ac- 
ceptance at a given point in the same metropolitan district of order- 
notify bills of lading covering cars destined to outlying points in the 
said district. For example, if_a car is billed to a point in the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York City, the proposed note would authorize 
the surrender of the bill of lading to the carrier’s representative in 
New York, and no charge would apply if surrendered within the period 
of free time. 

It appears that where the bill of lading is surrendered elsewhere 
than at destination the service required to be rendered by the carrier 
to effect the release of the shipment is similar to that which is required 
in connection with shipments subject to Rule 11 (b), where reconsign- 
ment or diversion orders are placed with the carrier’s representative 
elsewhere than at destination. The fact that the bill of lading has 
been surrendered and that the car may be released must be com- 
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municated to the agent at destination by telegraph or other means 
and the expense and responsibility incurred by the carrier in a cage 
of this kind is greater than that which is incurred where the bill of 
lading is surrendered directly to the carrier’s agent at destination 
The charges now proposed by the carriers, namely $2.70 in Officiaj 
Classification territory and $2.25 in Southern territory, are not unreg- 
sonable. I am, therefore, unable to recommend the adoption of the 
shipper’s proposal that the charge in these cases be cancelled. 

At the conference respecting the proposed change in this note 
some question arose as to what representatives of the carriers are 
authorized to accept order-notify bills of lading and arrange for the 
release of order-notify shipments. Note 1 provides at present for the 
surrender of bills of lading to ‘‘agent at billing point, or other officer,”, 
The words “agent or other officer’ indicate that an agent is regarded 
as an officer of the carrier within the meaning of that term as useg 
in this rule. I do not understand that the question of the interpre. 
tation of these words was submitted to me for a ruling at this con- 
ference. However, in view of the fact that this question developed 
in connection with the consideration of Note 1, I desire to point out 
that under a reasonable interpretation of the rule, a shipper would 
have the right to tender a bill of lading covering an order-notify 
shipment to any person designated by the carrier as its agent, and 
cannot be held liable for any charges under the rule which might 
accrue should such agent refuse or fail to accept the bill of lading 
and arrange for the release of the shipment. It follows, therefore, 
that if carriers do not intend that all of their agents shall accept 
order-notify bills of lading and arrange for the release of order-notify 
shipments as provided in Rule 16, their tariffs should be amended 
so as to specifically designate such agents or officers as may have 
been delegated for that purpose. 


Proposal (c). 


Under this proposal it is suggested that Rule 16 be amended so 
as to provide that it does not apply where there is no hold yard at 
destination and car containing an order-notify shipment is placed on 
a private siding for the carrier’s convenience. 

This amendment was proposed by the League and endorsed by rep- 
resentatives of other shipping interests, but was not advocated by the 
chairman of the Reconsignment and Diversion Committee of the 
League, who represented that organization at the conference. — 

It appears that in some instances, especially at small stations 
where cars may be placed upon arrival and no subsequent movement 
is required to effect delivery after surrender of bill of lading, the 
carriers’ agents have demanded and collected the charges provided in 
Rule 16. The advocates of the proposed amendment believe that if 
the rule is changed as suggested, it will have the effect of preventing 
the occurrence of instances of this kind. The carriers, on the other 
hand, maintain that the rule plainly indicates that the charges there- 
under are applicable only where a subsequent movement of the car 
is necessary to effect delivery in accordance with the original billing 
instructions, and that as no such movement is required or performed 
on shipments given final placement on arrival at destination, the 
charges under the rule do not apply. They also asserted that 
charges are not collected in such cases although it was admitted 
that this may have happened in some isolated cases through mis- 
understanding of the agent at destination, and expressed their 
willingness to make refund of the overcharge and to take such 
action as might be necessary to prevent the repetition of this trouble 
in any case which may come or is called to their attention. They 
object to the amendment to the rule proposed upon the ground that 
it might be construed by their agents as implied authority to place 
order-notify shipments on private sidings before the surrender of 
the bill of lading when it serves their convenience to do so and 
stated that they do not approve this practice and do not desire to 
encourage it. 

There is no doubt that the rule at present clearly states when 
the charges provided therein are applicable, and it is not understood 
how there could reasonably be any misunderstanding or misapplica- 
tion of its provisions. No specific instances were mentioned where 
charges have been assessed on cars placed on private sidings for the 
earrier’s convenience nor does it appear that they have been so 
numerous as to require a change in the rule. Cases in which this 
may have occurred seem to be no different from those in which over- 
charges have resulted from an occasional misapplication of other 
tariff rules, regulations or rates and apparently should be dealt with 
in the same way rather than by an amendment to the rule. If it 
should develop that there is any widespread misunderstanding or 
misapplication of the rule in the situations described, the matter 
may be brought up for further consideration and such action as the 
circumstances may warrant. From the facts presented, however, I 
am unable to find that the amendment proposed is either necessary 
or desirable at this time. 

Proposal (d). 

Note 4 of Rule 16 now reads as follows: 

“Note 4—An indemnity bond or other satisfactory assurance 
in lieu of the original bill of lading covering an order-notify ship- 
ment will not be accepted except upon certification by the con- 
signee or claimant of the shipment that the original bill of lading 
is not available; and where a bond is executed a condition of the 
same shall be that the bill of lading will be obtained and sur- 
rendered immediately upon receipt of advice by the party executing 
the same that the bill of lading is available.’’ 

This note also provides that nothing in its provisions shall in 
any way modify the application of Rule 7 of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification. 

It is proposed by the National Industrial Traffic League and 
representatives of other shipping interests that this note shall be 
revised to conform to the language used by the Commission in con- 
nection with the rule governing order-notify shipments approved in 
Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568 (577) and so as 
to clearly provide for the execution of blanket bonds. It is also 
contended by the representative of the League that this note conflicts 
with Rule 7 of the Consolidated Classification. 

The principal grounds urged by proponents in support of the sug- 
gested amendment are that the rule approved in Reconsignment and 
Diversion Rules, supra, does not provide for the execution of a cer- 
tificate by the consignee or claimant of an order-notify shipment 
that the bill of lading is not availabie before such shipment may be 
delivered upon the execution of afi Indemnity bond or the giving of 
other satisfactory assurance, or that bonds should contain a condition 
requiring the obligor to obtain and surrender the bill of lading within 
any definite time. It is also urged that Rule 7 of the Consolidated 
Classification does not contain any such requirements and that they 
should not, therefore, be included in Note 4. They take the position 
in the language of the Chairman of the Diversion and Reconsignment 
Committee of the League “that the carrier should have no concern 
whether the bill of lading is surrendered in One day, two days or 
tM ge 3 = long as it has a bond or check or something to make 
itself whole.” 


In Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, supra, a charge on all 
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wane 


Travelers on the 20th Century 
Limited and other through 
trains to and from New York 
see the new Castleton Bridge 
ten miles south of Albany. 


eater public service 


EW York Central Lines in the last ten 
years have invested $548,000,000 in 
additions and improvements for greater 
public service. This represents an average 
investment of new capital of $150,000 a day. 





The great Castleton Cut-off—with the 
mile-long, high-level freight bridge across 
the Hudson River valley, and the extensive 
yards at Selkirk—is one of these improve- 
ments. 


New York Central Lines, which carry a 
tenth of the rail-borne commerce of the 
nation, are planning ahead to keep pace 
with the growth of American business. 


Boston &Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
and Subsidiary Lines 
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notify shipments held for surrender of bill of lading was approved 
by the Commission subject to the following condition: - , 

“Provided, That the surrender of the original bill of lading 
shall not be a condition precedent to the placement of the car 
or to the giving of the order designating where the car shall be 
placed for unloading, except that when place of delivery desig- 
nated is other than the local team tracks original bills of lading 
must be surrendered, or indemnity bond executed in lieu thereof 
or other satisfactory assurance given carriers.’”’ 

It will be observed that there is nothing in this rule regarding 
the terms of indemnity bonds which may be accepted by carriers in 
lieu of bills of lading. There is also nothing in Rule 7 of the Consoli- 
dated Classification regarding the terms and conditions of bonds which 
may be accepted by the carrier. On the’ contrary, this rule provides 
that bonds shall be acceptable and “satisfactory to the carrier as to 
surety, amount and form.”’ The terms and conditions of bonds, there- 
fore, are clearly matters which are left to the carriers’ determination 
in the first instance. Neither of the conditions of Note 4 to which the 
proponents object can, therefore, be said to be in conflict with or 
contradictory to the provisions of the rule approved by the Commission 
in Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, supra, or with Rule 7 of the 
Consolidated Classification. It follows that if they are to be con- 
demned, such action must rest upon some other ground. 

It should be stated at this point that the conditions of Note 4 
were recommended by the undersigned as arbitrator following a pre- 
vious conference between carriers and shippers held at Chicago, July 
19, 1923, at which the establishment of a rule in accordance with that 
approved by the Commission in Reconsignment and Diversion Rules, 
supra, was in controversy, and all the reasons now presented by ship- 
pers in opposition to this rule were fully discussed and considered at 
that time. The requirements that an order-notify shipment shall not 
be delivered without surrender of bill of lading unless the consignee 
or claimant certifies that the bill of lading is not available and that 
parties executing bonds shall obligate themselves to obtain bills of 
lading and surrender them promptly as soon as available were incor- 
porated at the request of shippers, many of them members of the 
League. It was asserted at that time that without requirements of 
this kind the purpose of the order-notify «bill of lading would be de- 
feated in part as shipments would be delivered before payment for 
the property and shippers would be deprived of the use of their money 
for several days. Instances were mentioned where as much as 60 
days had elapsed after the delivery of property billed order-notify be- 
fore the draft for the amount of the invoice to which the bill of lading 
was attached was paid and the bill of lading surrendered to the carrier. 
Representatives of these shippers were also present at the last confer- 
ence on this subject and opposed the proposal of the League that the 
notes should be amended so as to eliminate these requirements. The 
carriers also vigorously opposed any modification of this rule which 
would eliminate the present requirements of Note 4 where order-notify 
shipments are delivered upon the execution of a bond in lieu of the 
original bill of lading. They maintain that they are under obligation 
to the shipper to see that the bill of lading is taken up as promptly 
as possible after the delivery of the property and point out that with- 
out some requirement of this kind it will be difficult to properly protect 
the shipper’s interest and may subject themselves to serious incon- 
venience if not actual loss under the Bill of Lading Act. 

Upon full consideration of all the facts and circumstances it is the 
view of the undersigned that the interests of shippers of order-notify 
shipments and carriers will not adequately be protected and the pur- 
pose of the order-notify bill of lading properly served if this rule should 
be amended so as to permit order-notify shipments to be delivered 
without surrender of the original bills of lading and without requiring 
that they shall be promptly obtained and surrendered as soon as 
available, and, in my opinion, such amendment should not be adopted. 
It was testified at the conference respecting the amendment under con- 
sideration that some carriers have taken the position that under the 
terms of Note 4, they are not authorized to accept blanket bonds even 
though they might feel that it would be reasonable and proper for 
them to do so. The grounds for such a position are not clear in view 
of the provisions of Rule 7 of the Consolidated Classification and the 
express provision in Note 4 that nothing therein is intended to modify 
in any way the application of that rule. It is expressly provided in 
Rule 7 that property may be delivered without the surrender of the 
original bill of lading upon receipt by the carrier’s agent of a blanket 
bond ‘‘when satisfactory to the carrier as to surety, amount and 
form.” Carriers, therefore, are authorized under this rule to accept 
blanket bonds and as it is provided in Note 4 that nothing in this note 
is intended to modify Rule 7 it is not understood how it can reasonably 
be contended that they are prevented by Note 4 from delivering order- 
notify shipments upon a blanket bond. However, in order to remove 
any further misunderstanding upon this point it is recommended that 
Note 4 be changed to read as follows: 

“Note 4—When the original bill of lading covering an order- 
notify shipment is not available and a certificate to that effect is 
executed by the consignee or claimant, the shipment will be deliv- 
ered upon an indemnity bond (either individual or blanket) or 
other satisfactory assurance in lieu of the bill of lading, provided, 
that where a bond is executed a condition of the same shall be 
that the bill of lading will be obtained and surrendered immediately 
upon receipt of advice by the party executing the same that the 
bill of lading is available. . 

“It is not intended that the provisions of this note shall in 


any way modify the application of Rule 7 of the Consolidated 
Classification.”’ 


No sufficient grounds have been shown for the further changes in 
Note 4 of Rule 16 included in the League’s proposal. Except therefore 
for the modification suggested above, this proposal cannot be approved. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF RULE 11 (b) TO CONFORM TO 
THE PROVISIONS OF PARAGRAPH 2, SECTION 
B, DEMURRAGE RULE NO. 3. 


Rule 11 (b) covers the diversion or reconsignment to points within 
switching limits before placement of cars on which orders are received 
after arrival, in time to permit instructions to be given yard employees 
before the expiration of twenty-four hours after the first 7 a. m. 
after the day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to the con- 
signee or party entitled to receive the same. It is proposed by the 
League that this rule shall be amended to conform with paragraph 2, 
section B of Demurrage Rule No. 3, which reads as follows: 

“2. Orders for disposition or reconsignment, when mailed, 
wired or otherwise transmitted by the reconsignor to agent of the 
carrier at point where cars are held, or to the agent of any carrier 
named in the bill of lading contract or participating in the trans- 
portation transaction, unless otherwise provided by tariff, will 
release cars at 7:00 a. m. of the date such orders are received by 
any such agent, provided they are sent or given prior to the date 
received. 

“Such orders mailed, wired or otherwise transmitted and re- 
ceived the same date, will release cars at the hour the orders are 
received by any such agent. 


“Date of mailing to be determined by the postmark, 
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‘“‘Note—When order releasing a car is sent to this railroad py 

U. S..mail and the order is not received by the addressee, the cay 
shall be considered released as of the date the order should haye 
been delivered, provided proof is furnished by the claimant that 
the order was deposited in the U. S. mail properly stamped ang 
addressed on the date claimed.”’ 

The proponents of the suggested amendment to Rule 11 (b) main. 
tain that shippers have difficulty in meeting the requirements of the 
present rule, especially when orders are sent by mail, Owing to the 
fact that freight offices usually are not open until after 7 a. m. anq 
the first delivery of the United States mail is not made until after 
that hour. : 

The effect of the proposed change would be to extend for severa| 
hours the time within which, if orders are received by carriers, the 
charges provided in Rule 11 (b) will apply instead of the higher 
charges provided in Rule 11 (c). For example, if a diversion or re- 
consignment order is mailed to the agent at destination at 3 p. m, of 
the day following that on which notice of arrival is sent or given to 
consignee and is not received by the carrier until 10 a. m. of the 
following day, it is the contention of the proponents that the order 
should be considered as having been received at 7 a. m. instead of 
10 a. m. and that the reconsignment should be made at the charge 
provided in Rule 11 (b). The carriers oppose the proposed change 
and point out that the time allowed under Rule 11 (b) for the placing 
of reconsignment or diversion orders is longer than that which was 
proposed in the rule approved by the Commission covering shipments 
of this character and contend that it would be unreasonable to expect 
them to hold the cars for the longer period which would be necessary 
if the proposed amendment should be made. 

The rule approved in Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C. 
stantially as follows: ’ — 

“Diversion or Reconsignment to Points within Switching 
Limits before Placement: A single change in the name of con- 
signee at destination and (or) a single change in or a single 
addition to the designation of his place of delivery at destination 
will be allowed. ; 

“(b) At a charge of (See note) per car, if such orders are 
received in time to permit instructions to be given yard employees 
within twenty-four (24) hours after arrival of car at destination, 
or if the destination is served by a terminal yard, then within 
twenty-four (24) hours after arrival at such terminal yard. 

‘“Note—This charge at present is $2.70 in Official Classification 
territory and $2.25 in Southern territory.”’ 

Under the terms of this rule 24 hours after the arrival of the car 
was allowed for the placing of orders for diversion or reconsignment. 
The present rule is more liberal as the period allowed for the placing 
of orders does not expire until 24 hours after 7 a. m. of the day follow- 
ing that on which notice of arrival is sent or given to the consignee. 
This it will be observed fixes a uniform and definite hour for the ex- 
piration of the period within which orders must be placed in the hands 
of the carriers in- order to obtain the benefit of the lower charge 
provided in Rule 11 (b). 

Except for the extra switching frequently involved in connection 
with cars in hold yards it does not appear that there is any substan- 
tial difference in the service required and performed by the carrier 
in effecting a reconsignment under this rule whether the order is 
received within the period allowed under Rule 11 (b) or subse- 
quently when the higher charge under Rule 11 (c) applies.  Ap- 
parently the lower charge under Rule 11 (b) was offered as an induce- 
ment to shippers to furnish orders promptly thereby enabling carriers 
to avoid delay to equipment and the extra handling. ‘ 

The principle grounds offered by the shippers in support of their 
proposed amendment is that its adoption will enable them to forward 
reconsignment and diversion orders by mail to the agent at destina- 
tion not only when the reconsignor is located at destination but also 
when he is located elsewhere. This, undoubtedly, would be a con- 
venience to shippers in some cases. However, other means for the 
transmission of orders to the destination agent are available to re- 
consignor (including the special delivery service of the United States 
mails) especially where the latter is located at destination that are 
more expeditious than the ordinary United States mail and it would 
seem that if these are employed it would in most instances enable 
the reconsignor to comply with the requirements of Rule 11 (b) and 
avoid the higher charges provided in Rule 11 (c). But, in any event, 
I am unable to concur in the view that where the agency employed 
by the reconsignor for the transmission of reconsignment orders can- 
not or does not effect delivery of such orders within the period re- 
quired under the provisions of Rule 11 (b) this period should be ex- 
tended if the orders are mailed prior to the date of such delivery. In 
my opinion, the facts presented do not warrant the amendment pro- 
posed and I cannot recommend its adoption. 

In conclusion, I desire to add that the views expressed upon the 


questions submitted are individual and have not been considered or 
approved by the Commission. 


590, is sub- 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Au- 
gust 23-31, inclusive, was 162,397, as compared with 195,327 cars 
in the preceding period, while the average daily shortage was 
636 cars, according to the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. ’ 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 80,486; ventilat- 
ed box, 139; auto and furniture, 5,107; total box, 85,732; flat, 
4.042; gondola, 25,902; hopper, 14,525; total coal, 40,427; coke, 
3,009; S. D. stock, 12,727; D. D. stock, 2,005; refrigerator, 13,611; 
tank, 166; miscellaneous, 678. 

The shortage was made up of 272 box, 308 gondola, 46 hop- 
per, and 10 refrigerator cars. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 30,000 box, 275 auto 
and furniture, 425 flat, 1,300 S. D. stock, 625 refrigerator, and 
260 miscellaneous cars. ; 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Sep- 
tember 1-7, inclusive, was 146,998 cars and the average daily 
shortage was 1,976 cars. The surplus was made up as follows: 
Box, 65,850; ventilated box, 165; auto and furniture, 4,493; total 
box, 70,508; flat, 3,884; gondola, 22,546; hopper, 20,743; total 
coal, 43,289: coke, 2,593; S. D. stock, 12,256; D. D. stock, 1,546; 
refrigerator, 12,104; tank, 139; miscellaneous, 679. 

The shortage was made up of 782 box, 2 flat, 
410 hopper, and 20 refrigerator cars. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,500 box, 225 auto 


and furniture, 800 flat, 1,400 S. D. stock, 675 refrigerator, and 15 
miscellaneous cars. 
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Kansas City Southern Railway 


Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway 
““The Great North and South Road’’ 
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OF Mexico 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pittsburg, Kans.—Population, 23,000. 
Center of coal mining districts of Southeast Kansas and South- 
western Missouri; large manufacturing industries, clay prod- 
ucts, brick, boilers, machinery, railway equipment; wholesale 
jobbers’ implements, automobiles, iron and metals, fruits, pro- 
duce, groceries; grain jobbers and millers; freight division 
point on Kansas City Southern Railway; location of Kansas 
City Southern Railway Shops. 

Joplin, Mo.—Population, 30,000 
Center of zine mining district of Northeastern Oklahoma, South- 
western Missouri and Southeastern Kansas; large smelters, 
foundries and machine works; wholesale jobbers’ groceries, 
hardware, grain and grain products; flour milling, fruits and 

E produce. 

Fort Smith, Ark., and Suburbs—Population, 40,000 
Center of coal mining district of Arkansas and Oklahoma; 
principal cotton market of Western Arkansas and Eastern 
Oklahoma; large manufacturing industries, window glass, glass- 
ware, bottles, furniture, wheelbarrows, spring mattresses ; whole- 
sale jobbers’ groceries, hardware, paper, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, fruits and produce. 

Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Population 30,000 
Principal cotton market Northeast Texas and Southwestern 
Arkansas ; large manufacturing industries, furniture, potteries, 
pipe and vitrified tile, creosoting plants, window glass; largest 
cedar chest factory in the world; wholesale jobbers’ groceries, 
hardware, grain and grain products, fruits and produce. 


Manifest Freight Service, both North and South, Guaranteeing Quick Dispatch 


H. A. WEAVER, Gen’! Freight Agent J. F. HOLDEN, Vice-President 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 
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INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Regular Sailings to the 


WEST COAST 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 





From From From 

New York Baltimore Savannah 
MONTICELLO Sept. 19 Sept. 26 Sept. 30 
So TS aa Oct. 38 Oct. 10 Oct. 14 
MONTPELIER ... + et, 19 Oct. 24 Oct. 28 
IPSWICH ...... ~o Oct. Bi Nov. 7 Nov. il 
DE iso otescatvsemduwaen Nov. 14 Nov. 21 Nov. 25 
be ear Nov. 28 Dec. 5 Dec, 9 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No.5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaiian Islands, transshipment at 
Los Angeles Harbor without transfer charge, also to all ports of 
a Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, Alaska and the 
ar East. 


Joint Service with 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK T9 HAMBURG 





xx*RESOLUTE ........Sept. 22 xxtWESTPHALIA ..... Oct. 8 

xtMOUNT CLAY.....Sept. 24 x*ALBERT BALLIN... .Oct. 15 
xxfCLEVELAND .......Oct. 1 xxtTHURINGIA ....... Oct. 22 
xx*RELIANCE ......... Oct. 6 x*RESOLUTE ........ Oct. 24 


¢Cabin and Third Cabin Passengers. *First, Second and Third 
Class. x Calls at Cohn (Queenstown). xx Calls at Cherbourg and 
Southampton. Loading Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 





PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


LEGIE (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads).............. Sept. 26 
A STEAMER (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)........ Oct. 17 
LEGIE (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads).............- 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


LEGIE (via Hampton Roads) .........sccccccscccccscseces Oct. 3 
A STEAMER (via Hampton Roads).............ssceeeeees Oct. 24 
Fe OS ree Nov. 28 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 


LEGIE ..cccccccccce --- Oct. 6 BGI 2. wcccccscecivees 
A STEAMER........... 


NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
AMASSIA........ Pinlinsn wiasnile wires a caparouee aha wee Second half of October 








ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE FROM U.S. PACIFIC 
PORTS TO NORTHERN EUROPEAN PORTS 
nowt of lading via Hamburg to LONDON, HULL, LEITH, 


NDEE and all Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Levant and African Ports. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New Yor 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 
CHICAGO, 327 South La Salle Street..........Phone Wabash. 4891 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


PETTSRUME cccccccccce pee wines ..---4128 Jenkins Arcade Bldg. 
REE E rarer ccccccccccces 201 Mitchell Bidg. 
AGENTS: 

ATLANTA ...... sbtviatanean en tenenes pct ctaaien John M. Born 
BALTIMORE. .cccccccces pees Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
BOSTON........ cies Sanne Songuupeadicel C. H. Sprague & Son 
LOS ANGELES.........sccece- veuwren «++e.--Los Angeles 8S. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS.......... -abiowenraen meena Richard Meyer Co. 
5 eee Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc. 
PERRI, cc vccccccceccecs Dichmann, Wright & Pugh, Inc, 
PORTLAND.........++++eee++ee+++-Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. 
og aaa ieeereoenwnae eseeeeee- Sudden & Christensen 
SAN PRANCIBCO. ..ccccccccccccscccccocccs Sudden & Christensen 
See ba Caerseumte M. J. Hogan & Ce. 


TACOMA. 2. cccccccccccccce eocvccces Sudden & Christensen 
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Industrial Traffic Departments 


Twenty-fourth of a Series of Thirty Articles on the Organization and Management of Industria] 
and Commercial Traffic Departments, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd Wilson, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania 


Co-operative Action in the Traffic Field 


Much of the important work performed by industrial and 
commercial traffic managers is accomplished through the con- 
certed action of several or of many traffic men to achieve some 
result of value to all members of the group. A large number 
of the cases of importance instituted before the Commission and 
the various state regulatory commissions are prosecuted by 
groups of industrial and commercial traffic representatives, act- 
ing either as members of a permanently associated group or as 
members of an informal alliance banded together to achieve the 
particular result sought. 

It is customary for traffic managers, interested in any par- 
ticular case before the commissions, to petition the commissions 
for leave to intervene in the case so as to lend their assistance 
to the petitioner in the preparation and presentation of the case 
as well as to impress on the commissions the fact that other 
industrial and commercial concerns are sufficiently interested 
in the case to become parties to the proceedings. The decisions 
reached by the commissions affect all interested shippers and 
consignees, so that few important cases are investigated without 
interveners appearing to be heard. 

Co-operation of this sort is a more or less spontaneous affair 
which usually is disrupted as soon as the matter of mutual in- 
terest is finally disposed of by the commissions or courts. 

More permanent forms of co-operation are to be found, how- 
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ever, in the traffic field. Trade associations with permanent 
traffic committees and departments, on the qui vive to protect 
the traffic and transportation interests of their members, are to 
be found in growing numbers and increasing importance in many 
lines of business and in many sections of the United States. 
Chambers of commerce have similar committees and bureaus, 
attending to the transportation interests of members. Such 
chambers are to be found in virtually every city of importance 
and state, national, and international chambers of commerce 
are to be found, functioning to advance the general transporta- 
tion and business interests of the members in the territory 
served by the organization. Traffic managers of member com- 
panies are often appointed to the transportation and allied com- 
mittees of the chambers, so that the opinion of technical traffic 
men on the transportation problems confronting the district 
may be focused through the chamber of commerce representing 
the business interests of the communities or states. 

Matters of rate adjustments, service, and transportation con- 
ditions affecting all within the community are discussed and 
appropriate action taken through the transportation committee 
or bureau of the chamber, so that adjustments, advantageous to 
all the members, may be obtained. Action of this sort varies 
from the presentation of the shippers’ point of view, in an in- 
formal manner, to the attention of officials of the carriers in- 
volved, by the commissioner of transportation or general sec- 
retary or committee representative, to the preparation and pres- 
entation of informal and formal complaints to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or state regulatory commissions and to 
the entering of suits in the courts for relief. Co-operative action 


of this sort is described more fully in Article XVII, and nee 
not be repeated here except to distinguish it from co-operation 
of a slightly different sort to be discussed later. Group action 
through the media of trade associations and chambers of com. 
merce and similar commercial bodies, is action of interest to 
industries and commercial houses and not, strictly speaking, ¢o. 
operative action by traffic men acting as technical men. The 
services of traffic men are used, it is true, in obtaining the 
results desired, but the trade associations and chambers of com. 
merce represent the employers as business concerns and not 
the traffic managers of the business as technical men. 
ciations of the latter sort will be discussed presently. 


The National Industrial Traffic League 


The National Industrial Traffic League, or “N-I-T League,” 
as it is familiarly known, is the pre-eminent national organiza- 
tion of industrial traffic men. Membership is confined to actual 
shippers of freight taking out bills of lading in their own names 
and to industrial and commercial organizations and associations 
representing such shippers. Memberships are held in the names 
of the concerns and dues are payable by the member companies 
or associations, though the traffic managers of the organizations 
are the official representatives of their respective companies or 
associations in the League. 

Many of the leading industrial and commercial companies, 
trade associations, and chambers of commerce are represented 
in the League by their respective traffic managers, giving the 
body a broadly representative character. Shippers of all sorts 
of commodities, with plants and markets in virtually all parts 
of the United States, are represented, so that the deliberations 
and actions of the League are likely to reflect the consensus of 
the expert traffic men’s opinion on transportation problems 
throughout the United States. No other shippers’ organization 
has so representative a membership or so broad an industrial 
and commercial outlook. The carriers and the Commission have 
come to recognize this fact and frequently seek the opinion of 
the League on the involved transportation problems confronting 
them. Few matters of any considerable consequence are raised 
in the field of transportation without the League investigating 
thoroughly and expressing an opinion. Many matters of tran- 
scendent importance to the transportation interests of the coun- 
try have been referred by the carriers and the Commission to 
the League before definite action has been taken. A noteworthy 
example of this was the action taken by the American Railway 
Association, representing the carriers, and the Commission, rep- 
resenting the federal government, in working out the proposed 
changes in the national car demurrage rules in collaboration 
with the National Industrial Traffic League as the representative 
of the shipping public. Joint conferences were held of the com- 
mittees of the American Railway Association and of the National 
Industrial traffic League, which were attended by the chief of 
the bureau of informal cases of the Commission, who was in 
charge of the Commission’s demurrage affairs. A joint stipula- 
tion of the League and the Railway Association was filed with 
the Commission, outlining their respective views, and _ briefs 
were filed with the Commission by the League amplifying its 
views in connection with parts of the rules on which the League 
and the Railway Association could not agree. 

The action of the League’s committee was submitted to the 
members for approval at the quarterly meetings and the mem- 
bers kept advised as to developments by means of circulars 
issued by the executive secretary of the League. Individual 
members communicated their views to the chairman of the 
League committee, sending copies of the letters to the executive 
secretary, so that the League could be thoroughly posted as to 
how the proposed charges affected the members and the policy 
of the organization could be formulated with the best interests 
of all the members in mind. 

Although the League is the zealous guardiaan of the inter- 
ests of shippers, the moderation and broad-mindedness of its 
policy has won for it a reputation as an able and constructive 
contributor in the field of transportation work. Many of the 
traffic managers active in League affairs have had valuable ex- 
perience in the employ of the rail and water carriers, as well 
as experience as users of transportation services, so that the 
deliberations and actions of the League are tempered by expert 
knowledge reflecting an appreciation of transportation problems 
from the carriers’ as well as the shippers’ viewpoints. 


Asso- 


Organization of the National Industrial Traffic League 


More than a thousand industrial and commercial companies, 
trade associations, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
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MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 


The Logical Distribution Center for 
the Entire South, Southwest 
and Southeast 


Home of the Largest Merchandise 
Warehouses in the South 


THE MEMPHIS TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 


Properties covering approximately 200 
acres. 
























10 miles standard railroad tracks on the 
property. 






We operate our own switch locomotive 
and connect with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R. R., Illinois Central R. R., Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R., St. Louis-South- 
western R. R., Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. 
R., also with the Mississippi-Warrior River 
Barge Service who switch to our plant with- 
out additional switching charges on carload 
lots. 


We Invite Storage of All Kinds of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





Warehouses of concrete construction, auto- 
matically sprinkled; lowest insurance rates. 


We maintain on the property a private 
watching and police force of from 
10 to 25 men. 






Member A.W.A. 


Address MERCHANDISE DEPT. 
P. O. Box 1025 Memphis, Tenn. 


THE TRAFFIC 


WORLD 


Shipping Into 
THE SOUTHWEST 
OR 


Shipping Out of 
THE SOUTHWEST 


“Ghe 


Port of Houston” 


IFTY miles more of water rates— 

either way—ample facilities for 

B) handling merchandise, for switching, 
for storing. 






Seventeen railroads radiating to and from 
every point in Texas and affording excep- 
tionally low rates. These are the things 
that make 


*“Ghe 


Port of Houston” 


the logical port of entry or point of depar- 
ture for the manufacturer who seeks SPEED 
and ECONOMY in transportation. 


"The entire story is told graphically, in 
picture and in text, in “PORT HOUSTON,” 
the official organ of the port commission. 


The story of low rates is told in TARIFF 
FORM in “HOUSTON FREIGHT RATE 
BOOK NUMBER ONE.” 


Both of these books are FREE to traffic 
executives and other interested persons. 


xe we & 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR of the PORT 


5th Floor Courthouse 
HOUSTON TEXAS 


oa | 
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similar commercial associations are included in the membership 
of the League. The League claims to represent in all more than 
300,000 shippers of freight.1 Each organization is represented 
by the traffic manager or representative of similar title in the 
League. Annual membership dues are paid by the member com- 
panies or associations, according to their size and importance. 
One hundred dollars a year is the normal rate of dues, but 
smaller amounts may be assessed as determined by the execu- 
tive committee. Just enough is sought to be raised by the 
assessment of dues to pay the operating expenses of the League 
organization. All members are eligible to vote for officers of 
the League. 

A nominating committee submits annually to the members 
at the annual meeting, a report embodying the names of the 
officers and directors nominated for the ensuing year. 

A president, a general vice-president, eight regional vice- 
presidents, a treasurer, and thirty directors are elected, after 
their names have been submitted by the nominating committee, 
by vote of the members at the meeting. The directors then 
select two of their number as the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the board of directors and elect an executive committee of 
fifteen members. The chairmen of the standing committees of 
the League are appointed by the president and are members 
ex-officio of the executive committee. 

Special committees are appointed by the president from time 
to time to investigate and report on special problems of interest 
to the League. 

An executive secretary is elected as the permanent admin- 
istrative head of the League. This officer, together with an 
assistant treasurer, are the only officers devoting all their time 
to the affairs of the organization, the other positions being filled 
by men devoting part of their time to League duties without 
compensation. 

The organization of the League may be more clearly visual- 
ized in the chart shown herewith. 


The president of the League presides at the general meet- 
ings of the members and in his absence the vice-president acts 
in his stead. These officers are the elected executive heads of 
the organization and perform the usual functions of such offices. 
The regional vice-presidents attend to membership problems 
within their respective territories and, as chairmen and members 
of important standing and special committees, assist in the per- 
formance of much of the constructive work of the League. The 
executive committee holds meetings preceding the meetings of 
the League in which the important problems are discussed and 
prepared for presentation to the membership. Questions relat- 
ing to membership, resignations, finances, policy, new develop- 
ments in the field of transportation, including court decisions, 
orders of the Commission, actions of the carriers with respect 
to rates or service, are discussed with a view to informing the 
members of important developments and of formulating the 
policy of the League on such matters. 


The treasurer performs the customary duties of taking cus- 
tody of the League’s funds and of disbursing these funds for 
the benefit of the League. In this work he is assisted by the 
assistant treasurer, a salaried official devoting his entire time 
to the work of the League. 


The executive secretary attends to the supervision of the 
work of the permanent administrative staff of the organization. 
He prepares and presents financial statements of the League’s 
affairs to the executive committee, attends to the collection of 
dues, obtains information of interest to the League by keeping 
in touch with the carriers, the Commission, the various state 
commissions, the members of the League, and the press. He is 
the offical observer of the organization who gathers and dissemi- 
nates information so that the members of the League may have 
the benefit of the constant services of a trained man familiar 
with all developments of importance in the field of transporta- 
tion. The fruits of his observations are passed along to mem- 
bers through the executive committee and in the form of cir- 
culars, issued, as required, by the executive secretary, and sent 
to all members of the League. 

A glance at the docket of a typical meeting of the League 
indicates the scope of its activities. The following order of 
business was docketed for a recent meeting of the League: 

1. Report of Executive Committee, 

2. Bill of Lading Committee, 

3. Car Demurrage and Storage Committee, 

4. Classification Committee, 

5. Diversion and Reconsignment Committee, 
>. Export and Import Traffic Committee, 

7. Express and Parcels Post Committee, 

8. Freight Claims Committee, 

9. Highway Transportation Committee, 

0. Inland Waterways Committee, 

1. Legislation Committee, 

2. Membership Committee, 

3. Passenger Traffic Committee, 

4. Rate Construction and Tariffs Committee, 
5. Transportation Instrumentalities and Car Service Com- 
16. Weighing Committee, 

17. Special Committee on Coal Claim Rules, 


1Testimony of Luther M. Walter, attorney 
tional Industrial Traffic League, in J. C. Davis, Director-General 
of Railroads, Agent, vs. KE. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th District, No. 6138. 


and counsel, Na- 
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18. Special Committee on Embargo Rules and Regulations, 


19. Special Committee to Co-operate with the Railroad Traffic 
Executives, ’ 


20. Special Committee on Allowances to Industrial Roads anq 
Charges for Spotting, 


21. Special Committee on Revision of League’s Constitution, 
22. Special Commmittee on Claims Prevention, 

23. Special Committee on Merchant Marine, 

24. Special Committee on Telegraph Liability, 

25. New Business. 


Meetings are held at least annually. A regular annual meet. 
ing is held in November of each year at such time and place ag 
the executive committee may decide. Special meetings may be 
called by the executive committee from time to time and fifteen 
days’ notice of such a meeting is given to the members. Meet. 
ings of the executive committee are held from time to time on 
call of the chairman or written request of ten members. The 
board of directors meets annually following its election or at 
the close of the annual meeting of the members. This body 
also convenes in special meetings on call of the chairman of the 
board or upon written request of ten members. 

The purpose and object of the League can be no better 
summed up than in the words of the preamble and Article II of 
its constitution. The preamble reads as follows: 


Believing the requirements of commerce are best served by 
a thorough understanding upon the part of railways and the ship- 
ping public of each other’s needs, this organization stands for 
and will undertake, through conference, publicity, and other 
proper means, to promote such knowledge of transportation affairs 
as will aid in effecting such result; to assist in the enactment of 
clearly defined laws governing interstate traffic and the inter- 
change of views regarding intrastate legislation that does or may 
affect interstate commerce, that the public may be relieved of all 
uncertainty as to its relations with the carriers; also, to acquaint 
the regularly established tribunals of the needs of the shipping 
interests and the effect on commerce of rulings, decisions, and 
practices, either fixed or to be determined by such bodies. 


Article II of the constitution provides: 


The® object of this League shall be to promote adequate na- 
tional transportation, and to this end: To interchange ideas and 
information concerning traffic and transportation matters; to co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission and other regu- 
latory bodies, both federal and state, and the _ transportation 
companies, in developing a thorough understanding by the public, 
the carriers, and the national and state governments, of the trans- 
portation requirements of industry; to obtain legislation that will 
be helpful to commerce, and to secure the modification of laws, 
rulings, and regulations that may be found harmful, and to pro- 
mote cordial relations between shippers and carriers. The activi- 
ties of the League shail be confined to matters of national interest. 


SHORT-TYPE REFRIGERATOR CAR 


“The so-called ‘short’ refrigerator car, which is about 3 feet 
shorter than the United States standard refrigerator car, will 
satisfactorily refrigerate 294 or 315 crates of celery,” says the 
Department of Agriculture. “This was demonstrated in tests 
conducted by the department, in co-operation with growers and 
receivers of celery, and railroads and refrigerator-car lines. 
Celery was used in the test shipments for the reason that com- 
plaints against the short car came largely from shippers of that 
crop and also because it is difficult to refrigerate. The chief 
grievance was against the minimum-load requirement of 350 
crates of 50 pounds each, the contention of the shippers being 
that such a load cannot be satisfactorily refrigerated in the 
short-type cars. 

“In each of the three shipments the investigators used four 
‘short’ cars of the same general characteristics, taken directly 
out of road service. In preparing them for the tests the ordinary 
commercial practices were followed. The celery was graded, 
packed, and loaded immediately after digging. All test ship- 
ments were sent from Florida to northern points several hundred 
miles distant. 

“The celery carried in cars loaded with 294 or 315 crates 
showed but little deterioration in quality upon arrival at its des- 
tination, whereas in cars with larger loads the deterioration was 
serious. 

“Persons desiring detailed information concerning these 
tests should write to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for Department Bulletin 1353, entitled “The Efficiency of a 
Short-Type Refrigerator Car,” which may be obtained free as 
long as the supply lasts.” 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Total production of bituminous coal the week ended Sep- 
tember 5 is estimated at 10,808,000 net tons by.the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Commerce in its current weekly 
coal report. The strike of the anthracite miners became effec- 
tive September 1 and therefore no report as to production of 
anthracite was made. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipments from Hampton roads 
totaled 432,593 net tons the week ended September 5. Of the 
total, 227,567 net tons were for New England delivery. Cars 
of bituminous forwarded over the Hudson to eastern New York 
and New England the week ended August 22 totaled 2,967, and 
anthracite, 4,129. Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake 
Erie ports totaled 931,275 net tons the week ended September 6. 


Anthracite shipped from Lake Erie ports that week totaled 21,044 
net tons. 
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— NEW NICOLLET HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Northwest’s finest hotel. 
600 Rooms with bath or con- 
necting. Every room an out- 
side room. Largest and finest 
ballroom in Northwest. 

Every facility for luncheons, 


DENVER, COLORADO 


banquets and meetings, from 
the small meeting up to 1500 
capacity. 
59 Rooms at $2.00 
= — at os o8 -50 
ooms at 
RATES ; 257 Rooms at $3. 50 


38 R x 
<i Suites and Special Rooms 
at $6.00 to $9.00 
MAIN DINING ROOM—COFFEE SHOP 
MUSIC and DANCING by the FAMOUS OSBORN ORCHESTRA 
3 Blocks from both Depots, Retail Center and Wholesale Center 
Under Management Geo. L. Crocker ° 


FIREPROOF gg poe my tags TRACK 
Free Switching to Warehouse. e specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. adhe veel 15ce. Negotiable Warehouse 
Receipts Issued. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 










GEOGRAPHICALLY 
. 7 LOCATED TO RENDER 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution DISTRIBUTORS 
New York Central Siding—Free Switching—Pool Car DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
Distribution—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued. AND FORWARDING 





Members: American Warehousemen’s Ass’n 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | | ; Trucking—Distributing 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY May Storage — Forwarding 


SERVICE 


General merchandise storage and distribution. TRUCKING LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
Prompt and intelligent service. 


| COMPANY CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. Q 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 





reson 524 Eighth St... DETROIT 









SPACE FOR LEASE 
OFFICES TO RENT 


CONTINENTAL 
WAREHOUSE CoO. 


2201-35 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rate 

At Your Service 


Make this Mammoth Plant 


Your Chicago Warehouse 


Downtown, readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. Superior 
facilities for prompt out-of-town 
shipments without cartage 


BETTER INVESTIGATE 


For reliable warehousing and distribution 
service in all its branches, write or wire 


WESTERN 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
6 Polk St. Terminal, Pennsylvania R. R. System 
: 321 West Polk St., CHICAGO 

“At the the Edge of Loop” § WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Merchandise and New Automobile Storage 















MEMBER—AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION sia i Py snd INSURANCE RATES 
Write Us for Information an ates 
South Front, Florida and Georgia Sts. MEMPHIS, TENN. 










CHICAGO, ILL. 


Location—Geographically in the 
heart of Chicago. Ground floor 


S00 TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Storage and Distribution of 


MERCHANDISE space for lease in large or small 
Without Cartage Charges blocks to desirable , <n . 
Write to Us and Learn About Fire-Proof—40 Car Siding— 
“THE ECONOMICAL WAY” Free Switching 
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BID FOR SHIPS REJECTED 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 

The Shipping Board, September 17, by a tie vote of three to 
three, rejected a motion by Commissioner Lissner that it ap- 
prove the recommendation of President Palmer, of the Fleet 
Corporation, for acceptance of the bid of the Munson Steamship 
Line for the Pan American Line. The Munson bid was $770,000 
for each of the four ships of the line, or a total of $3,080,000. 
Moore and McCormack also bid the same amount. Munson had 
submitted a lower bid, but met the high bid, as he was permitted 
to do under an option that he held. The Argonaut Line bid 
$2,840,000 for the ships. Commissioners Lissner, Hill and Plum- 
mer voted for the sale of the ships to Munson and Chairman 
O’Connor and Commissioners Haney and Thompson voted against 
it. Commissioner Benson was absent. Although rejection of 
the bid paved the way for new offers for the line, officials ex- 
pressed doubt that Henry Ford, who had considered bidding 
for the ships, would now bid. 

Chairman O’Connor and Commissioners Thompson and 
Haney voted in the negative on the ground that the price offered 
was not adequate 

How President Coolidge would view the action of the board 
was a cause of speculation immediately after the board had 
adjourned. The President recently asked Commissioner Haney 
to resign because he was opposing Palmer. 

Mr. Munson said he would endeavor to get the board to re- 
consider its action. He said the price offered was fair. 

Bids for the Pan America Line, the government’s combina- 
tion passenger and cargo service between New York and ports 
on the east coast of South America, were submitted to President 
Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, September 12, by the Munson 
Steamship Line, the managing operator of the line, Moore & 
McCormack, and the Argonaut Line. 

Representatives of Henry Ford advised Mr. Palmer that 
they were not quite prepared to bid on the line. This develop- 
ment caused speculation as to whether or not the Shipping 
Board, in acting on the recommendation Mr. Palmer would make 
as to acceptance of one of the three bids received, would reject 
the recommendation and direct Mr. Palmer to reopen negotiations 
to the end that a better bid might be obtained. That was the 
course the board followed preceding the sale of 200 shirs, for 
scrapping, to Ford. Ford did not come in when the bids were 
originally submitted, but was afforded an opportunity to bid by 
the action of the board in reopening the matter. - 

That Ford is interested in the Pan America Line has been 
evidenced by the fact that his representatives have 
Washington and have conferred with Mr. Palmer as _ possible 
bidders. It is als ounderstood that Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, has discussed sale of the Pan America Line 
with Ford or his representatives. 

President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, has announced 
that he has received three offers for the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
service operated by Swayne & Hoyt between Pacific coast ports 
and the east coast of South America. He said the prospective 
purchasers asked that their names be not revealed at this time. 
This is the service for which interests represented by Mayor 
Rolph, of San Francisco, submitted a bid some itme ago. This 
bid was later withdrawn, however, and the bidders recovered a 
certified check for $30,000, which had been deposited with the 
bid. Six vessels are operated in the service. 

The thing that interests President Coolidge the most in the 
shipping situation is the sale of ships. The President’s position 
was briefly outlined by a spokesman for him at the White House 
when inquiries were made as to what the President had to say 
with respect to the merchant marine. Reference was made to 
the efforts of the Shipping Board and Fleet Corporation to trans- 
fer the government ships to private operators. The President, 
it was said, wishes the vessels transferred to private operation, 
always with the understanding that they are to be kept in 
operation and under the flag of the United States. No com- 
ment was made with respect to the action of the President call- 
ing for the resignation of Commissioner Haney, of the Shipping 
Board, and the refusal of the commissioner to resign. 

President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, conferred- ,Sep- 
tember 16, with President Coolidge, going over in a general way 
the ship sales situation in which the President is especially 
interested. The President was advised as to the recent sales 
of lines and vessels that had been made and also as to the 
status of pending ship sales negotiation. Mr. Palmer explained 
that selling the government ships and services was necessarily 
a somewhat s‘'ow process but reported that 
being made. 


been in 


progress was 


COOLIDGE POLICIES CRITICIZED 


President Coolidge’s policies with respect to economy in the 
operation of the government merchant marine and operation of 
the fleet by President Palmer, of the Fleet Corporation, rather 
than by the Shipping Board, are criticized in a statement issued 


by Malcolm Stewart, vice-chairman of the Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee, 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
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Mr. Stewart quoted from a letter received from Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, to the effect that the country was in “, 
very economical period where the dollar is frequently obscurip 
the view of the future,” and that unless some energetic work 
was done to convince the American people of the wisdom of 
operating the government ships for at least some time, the 
American merchant marine was likely to be wrecked. 

Refusal of Commissioner Haney to resign at the request of 
the President was defended by Mr. Stewart on the ground that 
Mr. Haney’s interpretation of the merchant marine act as to 


the power of the Shipping Board over the Fleet Corporation was 
correct. In part, he said: 


The developments of the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, especially with the attitude of the administration at Wash- 
ington towards the very existence of the Shipping Board, are the 
matters to which I believe Senator Couzens refers when he gays 
the ‘‘dollar is obscuring the vlew of the future.” i 

Senator Couzens and the other public leaders who hold patriot- 
ism above a mere present economy know that the peril of the 
Shipping Board is a real menace to the development of the foreign 
commerce of the American nation. This is very evident from 
the letters which the Middle West Committee is receiving daily from 
exporters, manufacturers, public officials and members of the U. §, 
Senate and House of Representatives. These men realize the menace 
of the probable destruction of the American merchant fleet if the 
Shipping Board should be put out of existence. They recognize 
also, Knowing the past history of the foreign steamship owners as 
they do, what will happen to our ocean rates and service for American 
export trade, if the American merchant fleet were swept from the 
seven seas. These things are important enough in themselves to stir 
up the apprehension of all who are sincerely desirous of seeing 
American export trade dominant for the general good of the Unitea 
States and its people. 

But the fact that ocean rates would unquestionably soar sky- 
ward, once the balance wheel of the Shipping Board as the regu- 
lating factor were removed, is not by any means the worst factor of 
the equation. Mr. Bert Haney, the courageous and patriotic member 
of the Shipping Board from the Pacific northwest has hit the nail 
on the head in his letter of refusal to resign at the request of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as recently made. 

Mr. Haney points out that the Shipping Board is the creature 
of Congress and is not responsible to any other governmental agency. 
Neither the President of the United States, nor any other person- 
age, no matter how exalted his position, has any right or au- 
thority over it. This is plainly and unmistakably asserted in the 
text of the act of 1916 and again in the merchant marine act of 1920, 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation is the creature of the Shipping 
Board and President Palmer of the Fleet Corporation is subject to 
the control and direction of the Shipping Board. He is in no sense 
superior to if, nor can the law be interpreted in any manner so as 
to confer upon him any right or authority to direct the policies of 
the corporation except as according to the direction of the Shipping 
3oard. Therefore the Shipping Board has the right and it is the 
duty of that institution to demand the resignation of President Palmer, 
should ‘the members of that board feel that he is not administering 
the affairs of the Shipping Board’s property as they think that he 
should. Under these circumstances if the Shipping Board should 
not take such action as suggested by Commissioner Haney, it would 
be recreant to its duty and acting in violation of its trust and the 


— which the individual members took when they assumed their 
duties, 


AID FOR AMERICAN SHIPS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Discrimination in favor of ships of the United States and 
goods carried therein is being advocated by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League. Such a policy, the league points out, is 
opposed by the State Department. Protection of American ship- 
ping by tariff discrimination was effective from 1789 to 1850, 
when American ships carried an average of 80 per cent of the 
country’s imports and exports, according to the league. 

“While it makes no objection to a continuation of tariff dis- 
crimination in favor of our land products, the suggestion of re- 
discriminating in favor of our ships and their cargoes is im- 
placably opposed by the State Department, whose influence in 
this matter in the executive branch of the government is great; 
although if ship discrimination had not been suspended 75 years 
ago it would now be as popular, probably, as any other form 
of tariff discrimination,” the league says. 

Imposition of discriminating duties only to indirect trade, 
that is, cargoes carried by a foreign flag vessel from a country 
other than that of the flag under which it was registered to the 
United States, as an aid to the American merchant marine, would 
not prove effective, according to the league, which says: 


A bill of that kind would very seriously curtail the full benefits 
of a discriminating duty policy, because it would have the effect of 
causing the ships of all maritime countries to bring to us all of their 
own products, and it would unquestionably make it infinitely more 
difficult for an American ship to obtain a cargo from any maritime 
country. In our trade with Great Britain our ships find it unusually 
difficult to obtain homeward bound cargoes, and the effect of this 1s 
to discourage American ships from engaging in our trade with the 
United Kingdom—precisely what the British intend. The same is true 
of France and Germany, Spain and Italy, Holland and Scandinavian 
countries, as well as Japan. ‘ 

There is a custom, long practiced by maritime nations, of ‘“‘white- 
washing” their ships, that is to say, placing them under a foreign 
ownership, but with a good, stout string to them with which they can 
be brought back, at will, under the British flag. If we should say, 
by law, that a Brizilian ship or an American ship, only, could bring 
to the United States a cargo that would be free of discriminating 
duties, we should not be long in discovering a fleet of formerly British 
ships ‘‘whitewashed”’ so that they could get under the Brazilian flag, 
ostensibly owned by Brazilians, but really owned by Britons, doing 
practically all of the carrying between the United States and Brazil, 
and the same of other non-maritime countries. Of course, our law 
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Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


FROM PHILADELPHIA EVERY WEDNESDAY 
FROM HOUSTON......... EVERY TUESDAY 


Thru Package Cars 







Low Rates Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









ACIFIE 


7 a” 
G CARIBBEAN [, 


Lr LIN 


Fortnightly Sailings Via Panama Canal 


From 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Austra’ia, New Zealand and Dutch 
East Indies for trans-shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as cargo offers. 


Monthly Sailings from the Pacific Coast 
to Houston, Mobile and New Orleans 


Through bills of lading isswed from Pacific Coast Ports to Mexico, West 
Indies, Central America, South America and Europe. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 


SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast Agents, 
430 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 


H. H. KENNEDY, Commercial Agent 
106 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


| 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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PANAMA MAIL S.8. CO. 









Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Scheduled sailings via Panama Canal 
From—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 

To —HAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


From San Francisco From Los Angeles 

September 26 

October 17 

November 7 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, 
Champerico, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, 
La Union, Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur and 

Balboa and Cristobal (Panama). 
Trans Shipment at Panama for South American and European Ports. 


OFFICES 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 606 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Before you decide on your IIli- 
nois distribution investigate our 
facilities, service and low rates 
to Illinois points— 


PARKE WAREHOUSES 


Decatur, €Illinois 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 




















Direct from ships’ holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 
Warehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 

With our long experience in the warehouse business, we are familiar with the requirements necessary to the proper handling of your shipments. 
Complete record of all shipments mailed same day of movement. Daily stock reports furnished, if desired. 

Your shipments can be financed through our negotiable warehouse receipts. 


BINYON:SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSE CO., Inc., HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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could specify that the ship of another country must be a bona fide 
ship of that country, say built upon the soil of that country, or 
brought under the flag of that country at a time antedating our dis- 
criminating law. But we would find that bitterly opposed. 

Our tariff directly discriminates against foreign imports if they 
are of a kind that would compete with our own in our home market— 
it makes no distinction. Our original discriminating duty law pro- 
vided for a discrimination in favor of the ships of the United States 
as against the ships of all other countries, whether coming directly 
from the country in which they were owned and bringing to us the 


products of that country, or not. The purpose was to favor the Ameri- 
can ship, and it did. 


Those who are contemplating the preparation of an abridged or 
limited discriminating duty law, the purpose of which abridgment 
or limitation is to soften the opposition of our foreign rivals, will find 
many pitfalls in their pathway toward preferential protection for 
American ships in foreign trade, pitfalls they would avoid by making 
the bill general in its character, applicable alike in the direct or 
indirect trade. Nor would such an abridgment or limitation mitigate 
the opposition a particle, as the friends of such a measure would 
quickly find. On the contrary, the weakness of the position of the 
advocates of discriminating duties would be emphasized to their con- 
fusion and probable defeat. They would enter the field defensively 
instead of aggressively, almost inviting defeat instead of success. 


It may seem “easier’’ to apply discriminatory shipping legislation 
only in the indirect trade, but such a seeming will be an illusion; on 


the contrary it would, in the end, unquestionably prove to be much 
harder. 


O’CONNOR ON MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Speaking on the subject of the welfare of the seaman and 
his family in an address in Washington before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Catholic Charities, T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the Shipping Board, said, in effect, that 
it was useless to talk about the seaman’s welfare unless ship- 
owners could make money operating ships. 

“Government operation will always be more expensive than 
private operation,” said Chairman O’Connor. “We must, there- 
fore, sell our 1,000 ships to those men who will buy them. 
Price is of no importance to me if the buyer knows how to run 
the ship and has the money to pay for losses while he is de- 
veloping the business which will some day show a profit. 

“I have been more or less publicly identified with an at- 
tempt to get Mr. Henry Ford to extend his enormous land 
activities so as to include the oceans. I went to Detroit to 
interest him because I knew that he had the organizing ability 
and the financial strength, the commercial imagination and the 
American patriotism to do the trick. I am looking for other 
men who have the financial strength, the commercial imagina- 
tion and the American patriotism to do the trick. To give them 
a fair start, I am for rock-bottom prices and immediate sale. 
The American merchant marine must depend upon the industry 
and the skill of individual operation.” 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following: 


Effective October 1, 1925, the transit charges applicable on 
parcel-post packages mailed in the United States addressed for 
delivery in Luxemburg will be charged as follows: 


Cents 
TE ET CE OT A RE 10 
Be INN 5:6: wicr W. Siiw: de Spiel ave 1 SS GNa HIM OPI The Rik al oleh Orb Geo anlecmele 18 
Ry ne ee a Re Pe ee ee ee en ee 30 


The above transit charges are in addition to the postage rate 
of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a pound, both postage rates and 
transit charges to be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to the 
parcel at time of mailing: 

The above supersedes the information shown in columns 6 to 
11, inclusive, of the item “Luxemburg,” appearing on page 202 
of the annual Postal Guide for 1925. 

This office is in receipt of information from the postal admin- 
istration of Belgium that parcel-post packages mailed in the 
United States destined for delivery in Belgian Congo, when dis- 
patched via Belgium, will, effective October 1, 1925, be subject to 
the following transit charges: 


Cents 
Se I ee ee eT 33 
§ SiS eee cr ere are ere 53 
ee ee eT TT eT CT eT ee 91 


The above transit charges are in addition to the postage rate 
of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a pound, both postage rates 
and transit charges to be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to the 
parcel at time of mailing. 

The above supersedes the information shown in columns 6 to 
11, inclusive, of the item “Belgian Congo (via Belgium)” appear- 


R. S. Regar, third assistant postmaster-general, has issued 
the following: 


The attention of all postmasters is directed to paragraph 24 (b) of 
the detailed instructions for the conduct of the C. O. D. service with 
Mexico, printed on page 27 of the August, 1925, Postal Guide, wherein 
it is stated that the amount of charges must be expressed in the 
money of the country of destination, and in the case of C. O. D. 
articles for Mexico the amount of the C. O. D. charges must be 
shown in pesos and centavos (Mexican money) and not in dollars and 
cents (United States money). Great care should be exercised to see 
that the exact amount desired collected by the senders is correctly 
expressed in pesos and centavos on C. O. D. articles for Mexico. The 
‘“‘value”’ of the contents of the C. O. D. parcels for Mexico as written 
on the customs declaration, form 2966, in United States dollars and 
cents will often be more or less than the amount of the C. O. : 
charges which the senders desire collected from the addressee, and in 
delivering the parcels in Mexico collection will be made of the C. O. D. 
charges as expressed in pesos and centavos on the parcel itself in 
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close proximity to the impression of the official stamp or label r ading 
“Collect on delivery” or ‘‘C. O. D.,’”’ or ‘‘Reembolso’’ (meaning Collect 
on delivery) and the number given the C. O. D. parcel. : : 
The postal administration of Mexico is feturning to the United 
States C. O. D. parcels which have the charges expressed in 


Uni 
States money instead of pesos and centavos as required, and failie 
of postal employes in the United States to have the amount of ¢, 9 


D. charges correctly expressed on the parcel in pesos and centavos 
will cause delay to the parcels and embarrassment to the senders ang 
disappointment to the addressees of this mail. Postmasters yjj 
therefore see that the instructions are literally complied with and re. 
fuse to accept and dispatch any C. O. D. articles for Mexico on which 
the C. O. D. charges are not expressed in pesos and centavos. i 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, has 
issued the following: 


j The post administration of Argentina has advised that in many 
instances parcel-post packages are received from the United States jn 


a damaged condition, due to the inferior material used in the prepara- 
tion of such parcels. 


In view of the above, postmasters will refuse to accept parcels 
destined for the country mentioned, unless packed in wooden boxes 
made of material at least one-half inch in thickness, or inclosed jn 
cloth, canvas, or other substantial material. 

The above should be added to the item ‘“Argentina,’’ appearing on 
pages 206 and 207 of the annual Postal Guide for 1925. 

This office is in receipt of information that the following articles 
are prohibited transmission in the regular and parcel-post mails to 
Greece for a period of six months, effective August 28, 1925: 

Perfumes, silk stuffs, artificial flowers, feathers, lamps and other 


articles of artistic porcelain, articles of crystal, silk umbrellas and 
parasols, furs. 


The above should be added, for the period indicated, to the item 


Pl appearing on page 172 and 227 of the annual Postal Guide 
or 1925. 


PACIFIC CONFERENCE RATES 


The Pacific Coast Committee of the United States Inter. 
coastal Conference has added a new item to the freight schedule 
in flax and flaxseed meal, with a rate of 65 cents a 100 pounds 


in carload lots and 95 cents in the less than ¢éarload, effective 
October 1. 


PANAMA MAIL SPECIAL SAILING 


The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, agent for the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company at New York, advises having 
scheduled the Panama Mail Steamship Company’s S. S. Venezuela 
to sail from Baltimore October 1 direct to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco via Central American ports. 


PACIFIC EXPORT GRAIN RATES 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 

The Canadian Pacific has made application to the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for the suspension of the recent order 
lowering the freight rates on grain for export by the Pacific. A 
hearing will be held September 29, when a similar application 
will be heard from the Montreal Board of Trade. The applica- 
tions ask that the matter of Pacific export grain rates be left 
in abeyance until such time as the Commission shall deal with 
the entire freight rate structure as instructed by Parliament. 

President Thornton, of the Canadian National, has said that 
it will accept the order of the Commission as it stands, but the 
Canadian National has never taken an active part in the freight 
rate fight. 

The judgment delivered by the chairman and another men- 
ber of the Board of Railway Commissioners reducing rates on 
grain and flour to British Columbia, and the dissenting judg- 
ments and personal explanations issued separately by other 
members of the board have created a good deal of comment 
and criticism. The Montreal Corn Exchange has formally de- 
manded that the order be rescinded, and the Maritime Provinces 
have also protested against the British Columbia troubles being 
adjusted and their own left unsettled. The Montreal claim is 
that it will create discrimination against grain and flour moving 
eastward from the head of the lakes to Canadian Atlantic ports. 
it calls the action of the board “rather high-handed,” and says 
it is “very unusual for two members of the board to go to the 
coast with a docket that was explicit as to what was to be dealt 
with and then deal with another important matter without the 
knowledge of the other three members, and, furthermore, to 
render decision without even consulting the other three com- 
missioners, or even, as since stated, allowing them to know what 
was being done previous to publication.” 


“This order,” says the Corn Exchange, “is going to disturb 
the entire rate fabric for the reason that it is a mill to mill 
proposition. Irrespective of the cost of operation, it means that 
we require immediately, on a mill to mill basis, the movement 
of grain during the winter months from Fort William to West 
St. John, St. John, and Halifax, and this means an immediate 
reduction in this rate of approximately 6 to 7 cents per 100 
pounds.” 

“It would seem,” says President Haywood, of the Corn Ex- 
change, “to us to mean further that all rail rates on winter 
grain from Fort William to Atlantic ports in the United States 
will be disturbed through the fact that the American roads will 
not be satisfied to see the business going to Canadian Atlantic 
ports, and will require an adjustment in the joint rates between 
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the American and Canadian roads to be out on an equal basis 
so that they can get their share of the business, as against St. 
John, West St. John, and Halifax. This readjustment will cause 
a demand by Minneapolis and Duluth to be placed on a basis 
of equality, and we would then have roads running from Ameri- 
can northwest points into the Gulf of Mexico ports demanding 
a reduction to meet a reduction to the Atlantic. It would, there- 
fore, seem that this reduction is going to disturb the entire 
fabric of rates, starting with grain, of the North American con- 
tinent, and will naturally carry into other commodities.” 

President Haywood pointed out that sailings out of Van- 
couver were restricted as compared with Atlantic ports. Van- 
couver could not meet the ports of the east because there was 
not the general package cargo there that would enable ships to 
carry grain. The fact that Europe was buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis added to this situation, he said. 

Replying to a protest of Premier Rhodes, of Nova Scotia, 
Chairman McKeown said that, though the matter was closed, he 
was desirous of removing any apprehension. “It will be noted,” 
he said, “that the British Columbia case stands on a very dif- 
ferent footing, as regards its presentation, from that of any 
other subject of inquiry, because of the fact that, after full 
preparation, a hearing was held last November, and judgment 
has been deferred until the scope of the legislation passed in 
June could be determined. I hasten to assure you that 
decision in this matter can have no prejudicial effect upon claims 
from other parts of the country. In fact, I would be inclined to 
think that the other provinces and districts being now in posses- 
sion of the views expressed in this judgment, will be better 
able to frame their cases, so as to bring them in line with the 
opinion of the board therein set out. . My view is that 
the reference of this whole matter to the board will be abso- 
lutely fruitless, unless some relief is accorded by which the prod- 
ucts of the country can be advantageously exchanged. This, of 
course, means lower freight rates. I believe it is the duty of 
the board under the reference to work out a series of schedules 
by which our coal, fish, agricultural products, lumber, and manu- 
factured goods can profitably move.” 


The general feeeling in the west is that the decision will 
greatly increase the importance of Vancouver as an ocean port, 
and Winnipeg interests are alarmed at the probable shifting, to 
a certain degree, of the center of the western grain trade. Mr. 
Symington, freight rates counsel for the prairie provinces, pre- 
dicts “endless litigation” as a result of the decision. “The un- 
precedented action of the Commission in declaring valid a de- 
cision against the majority of its own members will, in all like- 
lihood, be taken by the railways as ground for an appeal,” he 
says. 

In view of the hopes and fears expressed from different 
quarters regarding the future of the export grain trade via 
the Pacific, figures just published for the crop year ending 
July 21 last, are interesting. They show that Montreal de- 
liveries were three and a quarter times greater than those 
from Vancouver, while for the previous crop year her deliveries 
were twice as large. Vancouver shipped 25,133,218 bushels of 
grain in 1924, while Montreal shipped 169,929,018 bushels. The 
total volume of grain exported from Vancouver for 1923 was 
55,000,000 bushels, compared with 125,538,860 bushels via 
Montreal. Montreal still claims the position of the greatest 
grain handling port in the world. 





CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


The rate of exchange from September 15 to 30 will be at 


par and there will be no surcharge on either freight or passen- 
ger service. 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has passed an order 
approving Central Canada Railway Company’s Supplement No. 1 
to Tariff C. R. C. No. 1. 

The board has passed an order approving Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and B. C. Ry’s Supplement No. 1 to Standard Maximum 
Passenger Tariff C. R. C. No. 1. 

The board has passed an order approving Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and B. C. Ry. Supplement No. 1 to Local Standard Passen- 
ger Tariff C. R. C. No. 3. 

The board has passed an order authorizing Esquimault and 
Nanaimo Railway to open for traffic its Great Central Lake 
Branch from Solly Junction to Great Central Lake, Mileage 0 to 
10.36 B. C. 

The board has passed an order approving route map of gen- 
eral location of Canadian Pacific Ry. Fife Lake Branch, mile- 
age 0 to 60.6 Sask. 

The board has passed an order amending General Order No. 
75, Testing of Locomotive Boilers, by inserting new clause in 
lieu of Clause 12, thereof, re time of testing; also amending 
General Order No. 394, by inserting new clause in lieu of Clause 
11 thereof, re lagging to be removed. 

The board has passed an order amending General Order 289, 
Rules for Inspection of Locomotives and tenders, by striking out 
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clause 3 and inserting new clause relative to testing of maip 
reservoirs. 

The board has granted the application of the Inverness Raj. 
way and Coal Company for the approval of its standard freight 


mileage tariff C. R. C. No. 4, on file with the board under fije 
No. 34097. 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings for the week ended September 5 increased 8 643 
cars over the previous week and were 16,392 cars heavier thay 
for the corresponding week in 1924; Labor Day falling a week 
later this year than it did last year accounted for some of this 
increase, but grain loading in the western division, 9,748 cars, 
was heavier than during the weeks ended September 6, 13 and 
20 of last year. Loading of coal in the eastern division showed 
a slight increase over the previous week and in the western 
division was heavier by 231 cars. Lumber, pulpwood, pulp and 
paper showed slight increases; merchandise was increased by 
300 cars and miscellaneous freight by 342 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 
EASTERN CANADA 
For the Week Ended, 





























Sept. 5 Aug. 29 Sept. 6 
Commodities, 1925. 19265. 1934, 
Grain _ and Grain Products............... 2,118 2,150 2,309 
UN ED <<w.4s4ora: oalek@ Gaecr enn eeasée- ee mance 1,189 1,170 
MED Winteeueoneeecdwaesuansensaeaeweemeees 3,58 3,586 4,138 
ea CROERNOWRE CRON aauee eee. eee 344 236 
DE sn wckcGaGeeeeeeeoveioneenenesee canes 92 2,802 2,249 
ee PRONE OLS UEsivn teceree » 783 1,684 1,469 
og ee een eee 95 1,803 1,644 
Other Forest Products 1,818 849 
OPO ccceese $VUSCCRECCCOE 768 756 
Merchandise, L. C. L 11,934 10,016 
PID 6.5) Ge. ace doe arbwras-erersiawinlvebege cae 11,250 8,584 
Total Cars Loaded 38,823 33,420 
Total Cars Rec’d from Conneetions.. 31,545 32,084 23,909 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products............ ccs =: 9, 748 2,154 1,930 
DE ctv pectmtecteeenet000seesceewes 1,252 1,405 976 
MME seesence ETTTITTrrrT irri 1,602 1,371 1,017 
BR Sacdccnncesrsenese sake ovens wecmuicenes 38 18 1 
TAMERS co cccccicccccccccevccocesvesecesesese 1,107 1,131 960 
TE ccongtiee <addecewee eee esbeebee eds 200 110 
PUD OBE PARSE. ccccccccccccsccceceesescse 91 104 90 
CUner POCSRS PLOCUCHs occ ciciecccvvccccces 1,192 1,122 1,168 
BN ath dle ene Orb che ORCC eed t-caeuiw ania ee 552 
I. i, Bie. Basic ccceteiccceeessws 4,747 4,761 4,112 
Miscellaneous ......cccecccccccececcscccces 4,402 4,32 3,264 
TStal Care TORR ocscccescvcccscess - 24,875 17,173 14,292 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 2,931 3,022 2,460 
TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products........... ecccee 11,866 4,304 4,239 
BUS WO ice ce secceccuewcesce ecccccccccccee 2,598 2,594 2,146 
MME, sda vaoe conus exanuceWueaoenecaceseeaens » 5,201 4,957 5,155 
ED ccossceces errrrrre rT rere ceceecee 269 362 237 
ND Aigdinsetcceessceteweeoieesawes coooee 085 3,933 3,209 
oo, Ee reer ee cove 86. 1, 986 1,884 1,579 
yk. BT eee nenene ° 2,045 1,907 1,734 
Geher PEPest PROGUCts. .ccccccccccedevcese 2,370 2,435 2,017 
CO ccvccccsccoss SOUS SS reRCCeCECeCOReOCCS ee 1,423 1,351 1,420 
PGE, BA Ch. Rivovcccccctseecceeeoese 16,995 16,695 14,128 
PERRIN OO 60.606 00658 sce cecetecectecces 15,916 15,574 11,848 
BOGR COTW TONGOG 6 606iccsiewscicccciccces 64,644 55,996 47,712 
Total Cars Received from Connections 34,476 35,106 26,369 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 






1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products........... aes 202,921 261,515 
PD  siscesebew vebwrsscwcduees PERSE 80,251 78,07 
Nc Cainislageeuecine euKeseReleeimnciecienite aie 123,288 175,67 
UE a iulntedinuews cecceea- bene wimeNeeeines ee 9,805 8,0 
Lumber CHSC CO CRC CCCS 127,302 129,351 
PUIPWOGE ccccccccccce 101,421 101,626 
Pulp and Paper........ 72,646 70,902 
Other Forest Products. 102,541 94,806 
: asemacwacneomecndes 48,654 44,507 
Merchandise, L. C. L2........-000 aoe 542,329 514,247 
PUD eibidiewmevecesisivscseeecussasewee 434,987 416,671 
epesitantai Scien 
TUTE? CAPS DORA 6 0.05 6:00. ccd stcevicces 1,846,145 1,895,462 
pene pa 
Total Cars Received from Connections 1,185,408 1,135,034 


BEATTY ON RAIL PROBLEMS 


Prefident Beatty, of the Canadian Pacific, gave an ad- 
dress at the directors’ luncheon of the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, September 12, in which he made some 
statements on the railway situation. He declared that the only 
safe and certain cure for the relief of the Dominion’s railway 
obligations rested on the industrial and agricultural development 
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United Fruit Company 


General Offices, One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


REGULAR FREIGHT SAILINGS 
FROM 


New York, Boston and New Orleans 
TO 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba 


JAMAICA COLOMBIA 

Kingston gena 
P Colombia 

Jamaica Outport _—Santa Marta. 

CANAL ZONE — 
Cristobal ALSO 

PANAMA and British ond 
Bocas del Toro Spanish Honduras 


Through Bills of Lading iseued via Cristobal to West Coast Ports 
South America, Central America and Mexico. 


For rates and other information, address 


17 Battery Place.................... New York, N. Y. 
321 St. Charles Street............. New Orleans, La. “' 
De dies crajeis.a-ainaeraaienee sre Boston, Mass. ™ 
Marquette Building.................... Chicago, Ill. ™ 
Huff Shipping Company........ San Francisco, Cal. 





Ship by Water 


‘(DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 





San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Green 7394 


Baltimore, 3 Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘on at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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His Ten Trucks Must Never Be Delayed 
































Whether you operate one truck 
or one hundred, what this large 
tire user says about tires will 
interest you. 





“We keep ten trucks on the road 
all the time and as our reputa- 
tion for prompt service depends 
on good tires to a great extent, 
we have decided, after trying a 
number of other makes, that Fisk 
Tires wear longer and are more 
dependable than any other kind 
we can get. As a result we have 
used nothing else for the past five 
years, always having received 
perfect satisfaction in every 
respect. 


(Signed) Perrett and Glenney, 
By C. Glenney.” 





Your experience with this re- 
markable business tire, the Fisk 
Transportation Cord, will be 
equally as gratifying. 





Make a memorandum now to 
buy Fisk Transportation Cords 
next time. 


The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





TRUCK TIRES 
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of the country. Referring to suggestions regarding co-operation 
between the C. P. R. and the Canadian National Railways, he 
said that, with a general election pending in Canada, the present 
was not the time to express any personal views on the subject. 
He maintained that no charge of waste could be laid at the 
doors of the C. P. R., which had not increased its services in 
any material respect in five years and had not duplicated any 
facility of its competitor. “We propose, however, he said, “‘by 
every legitimate and fair means, within our power to endeavor 
to retain the traffic, which we have spent forty years in develop- 
ing, and we propose further, by judicious and carefully planned 
extensions, to assist in the development of new territory.” 

Referring to the advertising campaign, which the Canadian 
Pacific has been carrying on, and in which the public was taken 
into the confidence of the company, and its general policy and 
problems were discussed, President Beatty said: 


The result has been most successful and followed by a marked 
increase of general interest in the railway problems with which 
the country is faced. The railways are common carriers and their 
successful operation and continued good service is for the common 
welfare. It is far better that the public should take an intelligent 
interest in their welfare than that they should be operated, so to 
speak, behind closed doors. 

Canada’s railway situation is a vital concern to all the people 
in the country. In service, in rates and in transportation effi- 
ciency, the companies occupy a very creditable position. As re- 
cently as the year 1923, the great majority of the people seemed 
to desire competition of an intensive and extreme character. In 
the year 1925, some portions of the country urged strongly, both 
within and without Parliament, that there should be co-operation. 
There is a general election pending and this would not be the 
time nor the place for me to express any personal views on the 
subject, even if it were possible for me to do so without being 
regarded as a prejudiced observer and an advocate of the system 
with the administration of which I am associated. But there is 
another and more important reason why I do not think any good 
purpose would be served by a discussion of the matter at this 
stage. There is nothing I know of in Canada’s economic life 
that transcends in importance the position of its railways and 
the work they are doing in developing transportation; certainly 
there are no institutions which touch the commercial life of Can- 
ada in so many different ways as do its two great railway sys- 
tems. If any change is to be made, I would say without hesita- 
tion that policies evolved and discussed in the cross-currents and 
the hectic atmosphere of a general election would not receive the 
sober consideration that they deserve. Nothing can be accom- 
plished without a correct appraisal of the facts and no action 
taken unless those facts are carefully weighed in the light of 
past experience and with regard to the potentialities of the 
country. 

The executive of the Canadian Pacific understand the finan- 
cial and commercial advantage of harmony, and the two great 
Canadian railways get along in as great harmony as is possible 
for two corporations in competition with each other and whose 
systems of administration are fundamentally different, due to 
the difference in ownership. You may rest assured that co-opera- 
tion, as far as co-operation is possible in these circumstances, 
will be followed. Do not, however, be misled by the use of sooth- 
ing words, such as, “co-operation” and “co-ordination”, which 
have a very indefinite meaning to most people and are apt to 
give ground for expectations not possible of realization. No one 
appreciates more acutely than the railways themselves the limited 
extent to which economy can be effected through so-called co- 
operation, without loss of traffic and injury to either of the sys- 
tems. If two houses are to be maintained, even though there are 
not sufficient customers to fill both, you may take it for granted 
that the resulting duplication of facilities involves some waste. 

One of the most important questions confronting the Canadian 
people today is that relating to the cost of transportation services, 
and, admitting that there does exist efficiency and that economies 
will be put in force wherever possible when the traffic is not 
sufficient to maintaian separate services, there still remains the 
question which is of the most vital importance to both the na- 
tional system and ourselves, and that is the maintenance of ade- 
quate rates to enable these companies to function properly and 
also risk new capital in Canadian development. I have no com- 
ment to make on any inquiries now pending before our Railway 
Commission. The Canadian Pacific must accept, whether it likes 
it or not, any scale of rates which is imposed upon it by judicial 
authority, in consequence of impartial inquiry. What I am most 
coneerned with, however, is that the integrity of that authority 
and its freedom from political or other influences should be sedu- 
lously guarded. Political rates are a menace to any country be- 
cause they are based upon other considerations than those which 
should determine the distribution of the rate burden. 


Referring to the importance of the work and character of 
the Railway Commission, President Beatty said he would like 
to see legislation that would increase the compensation of the 
members of the Commission in order that the best minds in 
Canada should be procurable. “I would like to see,” he said, 
“the jurisdiction of the Commission enlarged even beyond that 
which it now enjoys, and that the legislation under which it 
operates, should declare, as is declared in the United States, that 
rates must be established having regard to the commercial and 
industrial interests of Canada, of the transportation interests of 
the country, and the ability of the companies to operate with full 


vigor and perform satisfactorily their important national func- 
tions.” 


TRANSPORTATION IN CAMPAIGN 


The Traffic World Ottawa Burcau 


George P. Graham, minister of railways, in a speech Sep- 
tember 14, made a defense of national railway administration 
in Canada, as carried out by Sir Henry Thornton, and criticized 


ag A were attacking it. Speaking of President Thornton, 
e said: 
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Speaking as one who has been on the inside and knows, his 
choice was an admirable one. I also want to emphasize the fact 
that he is making good every day. Let me suggest that this 
is one reason why the Canaidan National is being knocked every 
day—both on the platform and in the press—by not only those 
who are openly opposed to government ownership but, far worse 
by those who pretend to be its friends and are stabbing it in the 
back on every occasion, 





He said that the leader of the opposition was attacking the 
board of directors and thought the people could be fooled into 
believing that he was a friend of the president while he was 
an enemy of the directors, with whom the president works jp 
harmony. He said the leader of the opposition could no longer 
sit astride the fence on the matter of the Canadian Nationa] 
Railways. He must either get down on the side of its friends or 
line himself up with its enemies. His policy, as announced, was to 
tie the Canadian National hand and foot, cut its throat, and then 
tell it to proceed to compete successfully not only with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway but with United States lines. Referring 
to the criticisms on the radio system, he said that, when Sir 
Henry Thornton took charge of the Canadian National, it was 
practically an unknown quantity on this continent and people 
traveling east and west in the United States and elsewhere, who 
might well patronize the railway, knew nothing of it. 


‘Today the entire continent of America knows of the Canadian 
National Railways. Even the name Canada itself has been carried 
to the uttermost parts of the continent, and we are becoming 
better known every day through the use of the radio. All com- 
panies spend millions of dollars advertising, and this modern 
method is being used by many of the advertisers. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, for the money expended, the Canadian 
National Railways have received three times the publicity they 
could for the same money through any other source. ; 


Referring to the statement credited to Mr. Meighen, that, if 
returned to power, he would stop capital expenditure on the rail- 
roads, the minister said if there was to be no capital expenditure 
not a car could be bought, even if the old ones were worn out: 
nor could a new engine be purchased, no matter how great the 
need, nor how useless the old ones. No steel bridges could be 
placed on the lines to replace unsafe wooden structures; no new 
terminals could be created, no matter what the necessity, even 
if the Commission in the United States or the Board of Railway 
Commissioners in Canada ordered it. 

Their respective solutions for the problems connected with 
the railway situation continue to bulk large in the campaign 
speeches which Premier King and Mr. Meighen are delivering 
throughout Canada. Referring to the Prime Minister’s first ut- 
terance, Mr. Meighen said recently: 


On transportation he says there are many things that can be 
done by, legislation which would be for the benefit of the C. P. R. and 
the National system. If so, in the name of common sense, why has he 
let four years go by and never proposed one of them to Parliament? 
He suggests that there might be legislation establishing contro! over 
running rights. I presume he means that the Railway Commission 
might be given power to extend running rights to one railway over 
the tracks of another. Apparently the Prime Minister does not know 
that the Railway Commission has this power already and has had 


it for many years. The fact is that the government has no proposal 
on the railway problem. 


As to his own policy, Mr. Meighen says: 


You ask what I would do. I would stop these new capital in- 
vestments ($234,000,000 in the last two years) with a ane hand 
the first month I am in power. There will be no more Scribe hotels, 
there will be no moré sky-scrapers on Yonge Street, there will be 
no more extravagant golf courses and radio systems here, there 
and everywhere. There will be a determined effort to get the last 
dollar out of the property we have, and not keep blindly adding 
to ou~ obligations and our troubles. I would hope that these methods, 
vigorously applied and accompanied by a stimulation*of industry and 
production, would bring some light and some sunshine; but at all 
costs we have to get out and get on a sound basis again. 


Premier King’s interpretation of this policy is that Mr. 
Meighen means political interference with the system, “and if 
there were political interference Sir Henry Thornton would 
resign.” 

“Sir Henry Thornton will never submit to that sort of thing,” 
he says. “He and his board of directors are not the kind of 
men to take the responsibility of managing the railways and 
then have some prime minister come in and say: ‘You will do 
what I say in regard to railways, or you will go.’ And I think 
the people of Canada will think twice before approving that sort 
of thing.” 

Referring to the other matters mentioned by Mr. Meighen, 
the Prime Minister said the Scribe Hotel had been leased under 
conditions by which there was free rent in Paris; the property 
on Yonge street had been sold at a large profit; and the golf 
course had been built at Jasper Park because the C. P. R. had 
one at Banff. So popular was it that this year thousands of 
people had had to live in cars on the railway siding at Jasper 
Park because they could not get accommodation at the hotel. 


FINANCE APPLICATION 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie has applied for authority to 
sell or to pledge $1,650,000 of 5 per cent refunding mortgage 


bonds. If the bonds are sold it is proposed to sell them at not 
less than 85 and interest. 


Sept 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. | New York—California 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully 
equipped and centrally located in the 
City of Rochester. 


Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester 


& Pittsburgh Railway, enjoying switching at 
flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Ine., ®°s¢*'*" 





1 5 da S Fastest Service by Sea 
y Passenger and Freight 

Itinerary: New York — Havana — Panama Canal— 
Balboa —San Diego (Westbound) —Los Angeles — San 
Francisco. 

Through Bills of Lading to or from other Pacific Coast 
ports; also European, West Indian, Canadian, Hawaiian, 
Far Eastern and Australian ports. 

Passengers’ automobiles accepted uncrated as baggage 
at moderate charge. All steamers equipped for refriger- 


ator cargo. 
Proposed Sailing Dates 


Westbound from New York Eastbound from San FranciscomLos Angeles 
S.S. Finland, Oct. 1 S.S. Manchuria, Sept. 26 Sept. 28 
S.S. Manchuria, Oct. S S.S. Mongolia, Oct.10 Oct. 12 
S.S. Mongolia, Nov. S.S. Finland, Oct. 24 Oct. 26 





PANAMA Pactric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y.C. 

(W. 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Bo Green 8300 

Chicago, 327 So. La Salle St. Boston, 84 te Street 

Nae em agg Bourse Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce ey 3 


Rochester, Ellwenger & = Bldg. West Coast Agents, Pacific Steamship Co 














ATLANTA 





The Most Centrally Located Distributing Center in the Southeastern States 


THE CANDLER WAREHOUSES 


Forty acres of re-inforced concrete fireproof warehouses, automatically sprinklered, lowest insurance rates, 
possessing every modern facility for receiving, storing, distributing and forwarding Merchandise. Two 
and one-half miles track facilities, connecting with eight trunk line railways. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


WE INVITE STORAGE OF ALL KINDS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


SOUTHEASTERN COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY, “zusixc" Atlanta, Georgia 


Member American Warehousemen’s Association 
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M. L. Campbell has been made freight traffic manager of 
the International Railway Company at Lockport, N. Y. F. J. 
Schantz has been appointed general freight agent at the same 
point. 

C. W. Rigdon has been appointed soliciting agent of the 
Norfolk Southern at Raleigh, N. C. 

T. O. Chrismer has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Wabash at Moberly, Mo. 

R. E. Smith has been made assistant to the freight traffic 
manager of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul. 

F. F. Small has been appointed general agent of the San 
Francisco-Sacramento at Reno, Nev. 

R. M. Chittick has been made district freight agent of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern at Pittsburgh. E. W. Goslee has been 
appointed district freight agent at Detroit, succeeding W. R. 
Butler, promoted to eastern freight agent at New York. L. A. 
Tibor has been made commercial agent at Chicago. A. A. An- 
derson has been made traveling freight agent at the same place. 

W. H. Connell has been appointed secretary of the Brooklyn 
Traffic Club, succeeding J. E. Veasey, resigned. Mr. Connell is 
now traffic manager of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

Robert L. Rusch, formerly traffic manager, John W. Cowper 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, has been made traffic manager of the 
Acme Shale Brick Company, at the same point. 

Henry J. Balzer, who has been with the Commission for 
eighteen years, has resigned to engage in the practice of law in 
Washington. He has been assistant to F. C. Stratton, head of 
the division of dockets. He will specialize in interstate com- 
merce law. 

Grover C. Aldrich, traveling freight agent, the Boston & 
Maine, at Troy, N. Y., has been appointed in charge of a newly 
opened general traffic agency of the Boston & Maine, at Buffalo. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Columbus Transportation Club opened its fall and win- 
ter season with a meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, Monday 
evening, September 14. M. D. Lincoln, executive secretary of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, was the principal speaker. 
A musical program was given. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting at the Hotel Baltimore September 15 for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the hotel with an eye to establishing club 
rooms there. 





The Waco Traffic Club wil! hold an initiation meeting at 
the Raleigh Hotel first and later at the club house on the sand 
dunes of the Brazos river October 1. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas will hold its next election of offi- 
cers November 10. 





The Transportation Club of Decatur will hold its sixth an- 
nual railroad banquet at the Orlando Hotel October 28. Albert 
Stump, attorney, Indianapolis, will be the speaker. 





The Omaha Traffic Club wil] hold a meeting at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel September 22. H. A. Taylor, of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, will be the speaker. 





The San Antonio Traffic Club, San Antonio, Tex., has rati- 
fied the resolutions of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
demanding repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution. Thirty-one 
member clubs have now ratified the resolutions. Only two of 
the clubs that have taken action have refused to ratify. Several 
other clubs that have been in summer vacation are expected to 
ratify this month. 





The Pacific Traffic Association met at the Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, Calif., September 15. Dr. W. B. Herms, of the Uni- 
versity of California, delivered an illustrated lecture, “A Scien- 
tist in the South Seas.” His talk was based on a trip on which 
he was sent by the British government to study pests which 
were destroying cocoanut trees in the South Seas. Dr. David 
P. Barrows, of the University of California, gave a short talk, 
as did Albert E. Carter, congressman from the Oakland district. 


The club will hold its annual outing at Pinehurst Park Septem- 
ber 27. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held a luncheon and meeting at 
the Elks’ Club September 17. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club attended a luncheon- 


ette as guest of the Los Angeles Warehouse Company Septem- 
ber 18. 
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The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its “Grand Fall Rally” 
at the Plankinton Sky Room September 28. C. D. Morris, of the 
Western Railway Committee on Public Relations, and Douglas 
Malloch, described as “The Poet Who Makes Living a Joy,” 
will be on the program. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will open its fall and winter 
season at the Hamilton Hotel, Dayton, October 5. Warren Gard, 
former congressman, will be the speaker. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles has selected 
Emma A. Kentz, second vice-president, as its delegate to the 
meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Louisville 
October 7 and 8. 





The Richmond Traffic Club opened its fall season September 
14. Lewis Klein, of the Shipping Board, was the speaker. A 
theatrical program was given. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“Loading of revenue freight for the week ended September 
5 totaled 1,102,946 cars,’ says the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. 

“This was a decrease of 21,490 cars under the week before, 
when revenue freight loading amounted to 1,124,436 cars, the 
greatest number loaded in any one week on record. The de- 
crease, compared with the preceding week, was due to a falling 
off in the loading of coal, grain and grain products, forest prod- 
ucts, and ore. Miscellaneous freight, merchandise and less-than- 


carload-lot freight, coke and live stock, however, showed in- 
creases. 


“Although this was the eighth consecutive week that load- 
ings have exceeded the million car mark, the present heavy 
traffic is being moved virtually without car or locomotive short- 
age, there having been on September 1 more than 162,000 sur- 
plus freight cars in good repair and immediately available for 


service aS well as approximately 5,900 serviceable locomotives 
in storage. 


“The total for the week of September 5 was an increase of 
181,643 cars over the corresponding week last year and an in- 
crease of 174,030 cars over the same week in 1923. Labor Day 
holidays were included in the corresponding weeks in the two 
previous years.” 


Loading by districts the week ended September 5 and for 
the corresponding period of 1924 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 7,477 and 9,860; live 
stock, 3,286 and 2,839; coal, 35,582 and 35,876; coke, 2,946 and 1,802; 
forest products, 5, 384 and 4,780; ore, 5,590 and 4,656; merchandise 
L. C. L., 74,625 and 58,425; miscellaneous, 112,695 and 84,576; total, 
1925, 247,585; 1924, 202, 814; 1923, 198,562. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,032 and 3,147; 
live stock, 2,725 and 2,633; coal, 41,863 and 37, 803; coke, 5,270 and 
3,336; forest products, 3,017 and 2,940; ore, 11,192 and 8186; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 55, 977 and 45, 846; miscellaneous, 71,753 and 76,- 
437; total, 1925, 214, 829; 1924, 180, 397; 1923, 197,0 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 249 and 193; live 
stock, 376 and 252; coal, 41,962 and 30,239; coke, 596 and gf forest 
products, 1,801 and a 487; ore, 87 and 80; merchandise, ax. C. » 1,201 
and 6,254; miscellaneous, 5,191 and 4,645; total, 1925, 57, sa" 1924, 
43,345; 1923, 40,452. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,646 and 3,679; live 
stock, 2,225 and 2,318; coal, 27,150 and 20,423; coke, 880 and 770; 
forest products, 22,881 and 21,091; ore, 1,358 and 1,260; merchandise, 
& C. in, & 307 and 36,022; ‘miscellaneous, 58,315 and 46,153; total, 
1925, 158,762; 1924, 181, 716; 1923, 125,802. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 24,763 and 
25,044; live stock, 7,755 and 8,283; coal, 8,510 and 5,8273 coke, 1,160 
and 601; forest products, 16,494 and 14, 684; ore, 37, 608 and 28, 651; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 34, 586 and 26, 542; miscellaneuos, 45,728 and 
33,583; total, 1925, 176,604; 1924, 143, 215; 1923, 159,725. 

Central "Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,387 and 
17,652; live stock, 12,697 and 13,458; coal, 17,574 and 14, 762; coke, 
302 and 323; forest products, 18, 431 and 10, 009; ore, 3,328 and 2,666; 
merchandise, bL, C, Is, 38,791 and 32,542; ‘miscellaneous, 71,999 and 
62,324; total, 1925, 170,509; 1924, 153, 736; 1923, 144,644. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,177 and 5,421; 
live stock, 3,148 and 2,923; coal, 5,577 and 5,016; coke, 151 and 241; 
forest products, 8,651 and 7,884; ore, 606 and 450; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 15,435 and 13, 058; miscellaneous, 39,379 and 31, 157; total, 1925, 
Tt; 124; 1924, 66,150; 1923, 62,6 

Total, all roads: Grain noty grain products, 55,731 and 64,996; live 
stock, 32) 212 and 32,706; coal, 178,218 and 149,945; coke, 11, 305 and 
7,268; forest products, 71, 659 and 62, 875; ore, 59, 769 and "45, 949; mer- 
chandise, E €. Ba, 368, 992 and 218, 689; miscellaneous, 425, 060 and 
338,875; total, 1925, 1,102, 946; 1924, 921, 303; 1923, 928,916. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1925 1924 1923 
Five weeks in January ...........0. 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Four weeks in February ............ 3,619,326 3,631,819 3,414,809 
Four weeks in March........ccccrece ,661,922 3,662,552 
PUG WEGNS TH BOT. occicccsiccccccccs 3,498,230 3,764,266 
Oe WOE SE BE 29k c:escecvcwsessce 5 4,473,729 4,876,893 
FPOUr WEEKS MM JUNE ....ccccccccccce 3,625,182 4,047,603 
Four weeks in July ... »524,9 3,940,735 
Five weeks in August 4,843,997 5,209,219 
Week Gnmeed Dept. 5. kc cccccscvcvinc 1,102, 946 921,303 928,916 


OE o:5'0 vine ele wre-nie dla nin @miaisieue nares 34,652,418 32,475,361 34,084,372 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Railroad 


With Its Connections—‘THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST”’ 








CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS AND 


WESTERN RAILROAD 
AND CONNECTIONS 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. is the short line on traffic routing through Springfield thus avoiding the larger terminals. 


Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and is a natural 
intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high class and 
condition assures efficient handling of traffic. 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Hume, Metcalf, West Dana, Hillsdale, 
Brazil, Guion, Roachdale, Indianapolis, Rushville, Connersville, Cottage Grove, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and 
beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, 
Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 


For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., address C. I. & W. R. R. Representatives at any of the following points: 
101 Marietta St., Reom 806, Atlanta, Ga. 730 Central Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 980 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


436 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 41 Porter Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 773 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
205 Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 605 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 4448 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
740 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. $30 Reisch Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
620 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 419 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 
J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager, C. L. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. Kinkaid, General Freight Agent. 


PEORI , = FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


; ST. PAUL 
« MINNEAPOLISan__-/ 
’ 

( 


FIC AT (FE 
A FEW HOURS IS 
FQUIRED IW THE LARS 
HEAVILY-CONGESTED TERMYNALS~ y 
cy 


°F 
ST LOUIS ne 


PEORIA is located half-way between Chicago and St. Louis, and, Transfers of traffic at Peoria between the 16-line- 


haul carriers are made within a few hours by the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, instead of 
the much longer period required in some of the larger and congested terminals. 


PEORIA being a rate-breaking point as well as a terminal point, has a considerable advantage over other cities in 
the mid-west in the matter of freight rates and transportation service. 


NZoucireo PEORIA & PEKIN UNION RY. CO., Union Station, PEORIA, ILL. 
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BARGE CANAL HEARINGS 


The Traffic World New York Burcau 


At the final sessions of the hearings at New York into the 
Barge Canal situation, a comparison between this waterway, 
connecting the Great Lakes and the Hudson, and the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior River Barge Canal was drawn by Brig. Gen. T. Q. 
Ashburn, executive officer of the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
He said that at least a 12-foot channel should be maintained in 
the New York canal, after which it would be possible to deter- 
mine whether the investment in the canal was worth while and 
whether further deepening would be justified. 

He suggested that it might be well for the state to follow 
the example of the War Department in the case of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior River enterprise and turn over its operation to a 
private company. He said also that the state might find it ad- 
visable to assist private enterprise in buying and operating ves- 
sels. If this plan were followed, he said, the management should 
be removed from politics by appointing the head of the system 
to serve for ten years and he should be responsible only to a 
non-partisan advisory board. 

He testified that, in the case of the Mississippi project, it 
had been found profitable to make joint arrangements with the 
railroads, and that such a policy here might prove to be an 
advantage to shippers, consumers, and the railroads. He de- 
clared that, while the Mississippi line quoted rates about 20 per 
cent below the rail tariffs, it gave the railroads their regular 
rates on their portion of the long hauls. As a result of this 
policy, canal traffic had been extended from 7 to 39 states. 

General Ashburn expressed the opinion that New York 
could not overcome the competition of Montreal in the grain 
trade, as the harbor at Montreal brought the lake vessels, rail- 
roads and ocean ships together for the transfer of cargoes in a 
manner which could not be rivaled at any United States seaport. 
He pointed out that the channel of 14 feet in the Welland Canal 
enabled larger boats to use that waterway than the New York 
canal, and that further improvements in the Welland Canal 
would widen this factor of competition. 


To overcome this disadvantage, he said, it would be neces- 
sary to bring lake vessels through the canal to Albany after 
the Hudson had been deepened to permit ocean ships to proceed 
up the river, and also to repeal the La Follette act to permit 
American shipowners to compete with their foreign rivals. 


A. M. McDougall, of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Com- 
pany, testified that his company had been forced to abandon 
transportation on the barge canal because of lack of a uniform 
depth of eleven feet, six inches, and turn to the Welland Canal 
route. He added that the cost of handling merchandise at New 
York was too high, with an average last year in both direc- 
tions, including lighterage, of $2.13 a net ton, against 49 to 50 
cents a ton at Great Lakes ports. He said that, on the Montreal 
route, his boats could make three trips a month, carrying grain 
at 6 cents a bushel, against two trips a month through the barge 
canal at a rate of 4 to 4% cents a bushel. 


Mr. McDougall said western shippers demanded faster serv- 
ice now than before the war because high costs had forced them 
to cut down inventories. A canal with a 15-foot level and 12 feet 
over lock sills would make it possible to run boats from Duluth 
to New York in seven days and would allow the ship lines to 
compete with the railroads, he said. 


W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, appeared as representative of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York, and said that, before proceeding with the 
building of an elevator at Troy, the canal authorities should 
reach a definite agreement with the Boston and Maine for a 
division of the “at and east” traffic. He pointed out that the 
railroad had arrangements with the northern New England flour 
millers for long-haul traffic at low rates that might be affected 
by the Troy elevator plan. He emphasized the need for de- 
veloping package freight service on the canal. A resolution em 
bodying the views of the Maritime Exchange with regard to 
necessary improvements on canal terminals and obstructions 
along the channel was read into the record by S. W. Bullock, vice- 
chairman of the committee on canals. 


Views expressed by L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson, in favor of the deepening of the Hudson River, were 
read into the record by C. S. Sims, retired vice-president of the 
company, representing Mr. Loree. The substance of these was 
that nothing should be done that would interfere with the ulti- 
mate construction of a ship canal from Oswego to Albany; that 
the latter should have a 21-foot channel to begin with and 35- 
foot locks, so that it could be dredged to greater depth at any 
time without too great expense. 

Mr, Sims expressed the belief that, by 1960, the metropolitan 
district would have a population of 15,000,000, and that, by that 
time, there would be ship canals from New York to the Dela- 
ware and thence to the Chesapeake, a 35-foot river channel to 
Albany and a ship canal from there to Lake Ontario. In all, 
he said, one could count on 2,300 miles of inland waterways 
reaching from the Great Lakes to Norfolk in the south and 
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Boston in the north. He advocated keeping the Barge Canal 
= wl prescribed depth until the greater project could be com. 
pleted. 

Favorable water conditions, he said, when provided, would 
bring low rates. Ordinary ocean rates, he said, were only one. 
third to one-fifth as high as rail rates for similar distances, 
Deepening of the Barge Canal to 14 or 15 feet, he added, would 
cost about one-tenth as much as the construction of a ship canal, 
and would still leave New York at a disadvantage as compared 
with Montreal. 

William Beatty, New York manager of the Barnes, Ames 
Company, testified that there was great need for expediting the 
movement of boats through the canal, and especially of develop- 
ing some means of notifying exporters at this-end of the time 
boats were likely to arrive here. C. W. Austin, superintendent 
of the local canal terminals, said such an information service 
would be worked out by himself and Commissioner Fuller. 

Herbert L. Bodman, president of Milmine, Bodman & (o., 
said grain exporters here had found the canal a life saver, as it 
enabled them to compete with Montreal in times of need. He 
urged, however, that greater storage facilities be provided and 
that better loading facilities be provided at Gowanus. He sug- 
gested the installation of a railroad float bridge for the inter- 
change of railroad grain at the Gowanus elevator and enlarge- 
ment of the latter to provide for loading two, or even four, ships‘ 
at a time. 

L. W. Lake of the Dispatch Shipping Corporation made sim- 
ilar recommendations. J. H. Muller, manager of the canal di- 
vision of the Transmarine Corporation, suggested lengthening 
the lock walls to overcome the present delays caused by double 
locking of tows. He told of futile efforts to get the Pere Mar- 
quette to enter a joint rate agreement. 

C. W. Austin, superintendent of the Gowanus elevator and 
harbor terminals of the canal, said the erection of a float bridge 
at Gowanus had already been proposed, also the hiring of harbor 
boxes for storage and the erection of a new pier at Gowanus. 
The proposed improvements, he said, would cost about $500,000. 
Captain Charles Campbell submitted data in regard to cost of 
construction of a larger grain elevator here. 


CANNED GOODS TO THE EAST 


The Trafic World Washington Burew 


Respondents in I. & S. No. 2375, Canned goods from Wis- 
consin, etc., to eastern seaboard and Canadian points, in a reply 
to protestants’ petition for reconsideration, aver that a recon- 
sideration of the allegations and statements made in the petition 
would not warrant a reversal or modification of the Commis- 
sioner’s order. (See Traffic World, Sept. 12, p. 581.) 

As to the plea for reconsideration in the light of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, the respondents say that the contention that 
canned goods fall within the description of products of agricul- 
ture and should be accorded special treatment is absurd. They 
say if protestants have any testimony to introduce that is per- 
tinent to the resolution, they may do so at the hearing in No. 
17000. 

“At no place in their petition have protestants pointed to 
an instance where the Commission erred in stating the facts or 
in applying the law,” counsel for respondents say. “By making 
radical allegations concerning irrelevant matters protestants at- 
tempt to divert the attention of the Commission from the real 
issues, hoping to retain the depressed and preferential rates 
they now enjoy. For a number of years the Wisconsin canners 
have prospered at the expense of the Wisconsin roads. Large 
sums of money have been taken out of the carriers’ pockets by 
the low rates accorded the Wisconsin canners. Fair play re- 
quires that Wisconsin canners be made to pay their share of 
the transportation costs, which duty they have evaded for a long 
time. Clearly the protestants have failed to advance any good 
reasons why the Commission should reconsider its decision. 
Accordingly the petition should be denied.” 


ST. PAUL EQUIPMENT TRUST 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 

The Commission has approved the application of the re- 
ceivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to issue and sell 
$9,270,000 of equipment trust certificates to Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany and the National City Company at 97 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends. (See Traffic World, September 5, p. 548.) 

Proceeds from the sale of the certificates will be applied on 
the purchase price of 6,500 freight cars, a total of $12,359,530. 
The transaction also involves the making of a short-term loan 
of $3,600,000 by the bankers to the receivers to make a cash 
payment on the equipment. 

The report reviewed briefly the facts developed at the hear- 
ing held before Commissioner Woodlock and Director Mahaffie, 
September 1. It pointed out that the transaction had been 
approved by the court having jurisdiction of the receivership 
of the St. Paul. The Commission said that, from the evidence, 
it clearly appeared that the equipment was needed, and that the 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


In studying a location for your NEW PLANT the above word’s meaning bulks large and 
important, with your decision relying upon the following points: 


LABOR—AS TO ITS EFFICIENCY AND CONTENTMENT. 

LIVING CONDITIONS FOR YOUR EMPLOYES. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 

CLIMATIC, CIVIC AND SANITARY CONDITIONS FOR THEIR WELFARE 
AND HAPPINESS. 

POWER, WATER AND FUEL FOR YOUR PLANT. 

TRANSPORTATION FOR ASSEMBLING AND DISTRIBUTING. 

EQUITABLE FREIGHT RATE ADJUSTMENT. 

LOGICAL INDUSTRIAL SITES. 


Newport News’ strategic location embodies these fundamentals under the most advantageous 
and economic conditions. It is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; also enjoys regular steam- 
ship services to and from principal -coastwise, intercoastal and foreign ports. 


If you are interested full information will be gladly furnished by 


THE NEWPORT NEWS INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA — 


Merchandise Distribution 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
City Delivery Service Twice Daily to all Parts 


C i TY of Greater Kansas City 
MO OF AMERICA Consolidated Car Service With Free Store Door Delivery 


Most Complete and Up-to-Date System of 
Stock}Records and Reports 


Transfer & Storage Company 


228-236 West 4th Street 
Located in the Heart of the Wholesale District 
Low Insurance Rates Modern Warehouses 
Prompt and Efficient Service 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U. S. 

MEMBERS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF KANSAS CITY 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
TRAFFIC CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


New York Representative Chicago Representative 
O. V. HUKILL, 415 Greenwich Street P. F. CASSIDY, 203 S. Dearborn Street 
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price of 97 obtained for the certificates was fair and comparable 
with current rates obtaining at the time the sale was consum- 
mated. It also pointed out that the market, as revealed at the 
hearing, had declined after the certificates were sold at 97. 
Commissioner Woodlock, concurring, in his first expression 
of opinion as to railroad financing since he was appointed by 
President Coolidge because of his knowledge of railroad financial 
matters, expressed doubt as to the Commission requiring ‘“com- 
petitive bidding” for railroad securities as has been urged by 
Commissioner Eastman. In his opinion, Mr. Woodlock said: 


When Congress passed the transportation act in 1920 it 
elected to rely upon private management and private capital for 
an adequate railroad transportation system. It was under no 
compulsion to do so. Government was, in fact, in control of the 
railroads and it would have been an easy thing, had Congress 
wished it, to complete and perpetuate that control. Instead of 
doing this, Congress, after prolonged deliberation, provided by 
elaborate legislation for a return of the railroads to management 
by their owners. It is clearly the spirit of that legislation that 
ownher-management shall have free play within the limits implied 
in the words “honest, efficient and economical” as used in sec- 
tion 15a. We have no right in the exercise of our regulatory 
powers to use the letter of the law in such a manner as to 
nullify its spirit. 

The powers given to us under section 20a must be construed 
in that spirit. We are to approve the issue or assumption of 
securities by a carrier only if we find 

“that such issue or assumption: (a) is for some law- 

ful object within its corporate purposes and compatible 

with the public interest, which is necessary or appropriate 

for or consistent with the proper performance by the car- 

rier of service to the public as a common carrier and 

which will not impair its ability to perform that service; 

and (b) is reasonably necessary and appropriate for that 

purpose,”’ 
_ We may approve or deny wholly or in part, or with modifica- 
tions and upon such terms as we may deem appropriate or neces- 
sary. The purpose of the section is clearly to give us power to 
prevent fraud or waste arising from mismanagement in the issue 
of securities. Manifestly, the cost of capital is one of the most 
important items in the finances of carriers, and our duty is to 
see that in the raising of capital this cost shall be as low as 
possible. That method by which securities are floated at the 
lowest cost to the carriers is clearly the method which is best 
under the law, and it is our duty to see that it is followed in so 
far as we have power to enforce it. I do not see that our present 
duty leads us beyond this point. Assuming—though it seems to be 
very doubtful—that the law gives us power to prescribe so-called 
public “competitive bidding” for railroad securities the main 
question that we would have to ask ourselves is whether or not 
such a method would result in lower cost to capital to the carrier 
than does the present method. It does not appear that there is 
anything in the letter of the law (and there is certainly nothing 
in its spirit) which requires us to invade the domain of manage- 
ment with the object of accomplishing a “reform,” as such, of 
banking methods. We are concerned, under section 20a, mainly 
to see that railroad capital shall be economically raised, and that 
it shall not be wasted after it is raised. We have no right morally 
(and I think we have no right legally) to interfere with manage- 
ment on any other grounds or for any other purposes, so far 
security issues are concerned. No competent person has yet 
seriously suggested that public “competitive bidding’ could wisely 
or safely be prescribed for railroad security issues in general. 
The reasons are so plain they need no recapitulation here. It is 
with respect to certain classes only of securities that there is any 
room for argument. Equipment trust issues and issues of terminal com- 
panies (which together amount to probably less than seven or 
eight per cent of railroad securities outstanding) alone seem 
to possess a sufficient degree of standardization to make their 
selling value at any time mainly a matter of money rates at that 
time. Whether or not securities of this class could be sold to 
greater advantage under public “competitive bidding” than under 
the present method whereby they are usually sold to the rec- 
ognized bankers of the issuing company is arguable. 

As matters stand at present I have strong doubts that any 
system of public “competitive bidding’’ would produce capital 
more cheaply to the railroads than the method which has been 
generally followed up to date. Between such a system, however, 
and the system commonly in use, whereby carriers have dealt with 
their own bankers, middle ground has been tentatively occupied 
in several cases. The carrier has invited bids from several bank- 
ing houses for the securities that it wishes to sell, and has sold 
them to the highest bidder. The Norfolk & Western Railway 
Company did this in 1924 and 1925 with, seemingly, good results. 
The Chicago & North Western Railway Company has notified us 
in connection with a recent application that it purposes to adopt 
the same method of sale. This is as it should be. Carriers them- 
selves have taken the initiative in the experiment and it is quite 
certain that if the experiment shall, as seems likely, prove suc- 
cessful, the method will come into common use. It is infinitely 
better that results come in this way than from the exercise of the 
powers possessed—if it does possess to them—by this commission. 


Commissioner Eastman, also concurring, reviewed in detail 
the evidence submitted at the hearing, and again expressed the 
view that there should be competitive bidding. He said there 
was no better way of ascertaining the “current market rate.” 

“It so happens, however, that the trend of the market has 
been adverse since the making of the sale, and in this instance 
the evidence on the whole tends to support the price paid,” 
said he. “Under the circumstances I see nothing to be gained 
by attempting to upset the sale at this late date and I, there- 
fore, concur in the disposition of the case. I am autthorized to 


say that Commissioner McManamy joins in this expression of 
concurrence.” 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


According to reports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from 364 of the larger softwood mills of 
the country, for the week ended September 12, decreases in pro- 
duction, shipments and new business were noted, as compared 
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with reports from 350 mills the previous week. In comparison 
with reports for the same period a year ago, there were in. 
creases in production and shipments, while new business fel] 
off to some extent. 

The following table compares the national lumber move- 
ment as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional asso- 
ciations for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Wk., 


Past Week 1925 (Revised) 


Week, 1924 
DONE sccssincvecscssces 364 36 350 
Production ......+ee. 240,297,746 227,223,229 241,198,131 
Shipments .......... 226,158,218 223,354,158 233,016,146 
Order (New Bus.)... 203,764,018 225,565,709 233,487,968 


The following revised figures compare the lumber move. 
ments of the seven associations for the first thirty-seven weeks 
of 1925 with the same period of 1924: 





Production Shipments Orders 
I. atataruracitoneie Garetasteals 9,005,382,194 8,876,586,904 8,728,654,393 
EE. Salo oaeiamacena 8,595,574,860 8,536,588,307 8,282,126,837 
1925 Imcrease ....... 409,807,334 339,998,597 446,527,556 


JULY OPERATING RESULTS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I roads for July and for the 


seven months ended with July, 1925 and 1924, for the United 
States as a whole, follow: 


Item United States 
1925 1924 
Average number of miles operated....... 236,659.09 236,213.12 
Revenues: 
MEE, cee ccdevitieeetececscoceessscescum Stteranee $ 340,087,513 
POE Sidecncsccccvvcsccecetcdccsecd CE anemae Cc 97,358,927 
2S ee et eee 7,787,596 7,829,101 
PI ctlicnnadbiwnadensovictevascmuenss 9,967,695 9,843,348 
AM @ther traneportation...... cccccccess 17,097,006 15,928,029 
ED ilenidinGe sates as cmoeeecioewecers 11,435,830 10,189,185 
BT rrr 827,401 793,619 
SORE TRCMII— DOE oicicdcccccevicccese cece 121,748 203,692 
Railway operating revenues........ 522,426,594 481,826,030 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 74,959,550 73,192,532 
Maintenance of equipment............ 105,322,051 99,470,797 
MEE. SALOKSEK OOM edeeeeCeObeee suse 9,062,784 8,495,913 
ENOEEEIIE | diedwiescweseeesccice cences 175,205,369 171,482,746 
Miscellaneous operations ............ as 4,921,024 4,396,884 


OS eee ere 14,635,929 14,245,395 
Transportation for investment—Cr..... 1,201,649 1,183,780 







Railway operating expenses......... 382,905,058 370,100,487 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 139,521,536 111,725,543 
Railway tak ACCruals. .cccccccccccccccccce 30,899,440 28,863,505 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 136,778 173,390 
Railway operating income. -» 108,485,318 82,688,648 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance..... ° 7,029,030 6,355,489 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.......... 1,993,555 1,964,973 
Net railway operating income...... 99,462,733 74,368,186 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 73.29 76.81 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS 
1925 1924 
Average number of miles operated....... 236,632.21 236,083.84 
oo $2,497,702,610 $2,409,059,083 
h eeeereeeeseeeeesesesseeees eeeeee ’ ’ ’ , 059, 
eee oo eee eee 
EE Sadie CessRt ede CeseteeececeHecdereces 55,863,972 56,045,475 
PO. 6.666. 060:6-0:6:56604006000 4008600000 79,419,648 80,603,164 
All other transportation............... 113,575,825 109,934,882 
Incidental cccccccccccccvccceccsccccoces 69,800,634 67,466,689 


Joint facility—Cr. ccccccccccccccccccecs 5,967,750 6,138,591 
Joint facility—Dr. ..cccccccccccccccees 1,378,909 1,484,049 
Railway operating revenues........ 3,417,643,062 $,354,171,436 
Expenses: a 
Maintenance of way and structures... 463,259,303 455,919,444 
Maintenance of equipment............. 735,093,147 Se eas 
00", 


UNS nnn 6600660006666 C eS er cccweesesces 60,741,969 
Transportation ...ccccccccccccccccccees 1,23%,310,394 1,268,999,491 


Miscellaneous operations ........eesees 30,491,845 28,841,280 
General .cccccccccccccccces veargeredatewe ee 101,522,447 98,866,053 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 6,650,238 7,577,333 
Railway operating expenses........ 2,621,773,867 2,644,367,981 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 795,869,195 709,803,455 
Railway tax accruals........ EeeSCccccecoe BUMUNTOUET 189,608,139 
Uncollectibla railway revenues........... 1,001,139 1,239,911 
Railway operating income.......... 594,297,959 518,955,408 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 43,542,364 40,204,63 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 13,590,054 12,032,438 
Net railway operating income...... 537,165,541 466,718,335 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 76.71 78.84 





bIncludes $3,526,625 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
eIncludes $3,377,241 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
e Includes $21,856,193 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
f Includes $20,965,512 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION CLASSES 


The La Salle Extension University has announced that the 
fall term of its resident school of traffic management will open 
September 22, at 7 p. m. A special program has been arranged 
for the opening session. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Mr. Traffic Manager:— 
Just Four Words: 


“Via Nickel Plate Road” 
on your bills of lading will 


REMOVE YOUR 
TRANSPORTATION WORRIES 
The Nickel Plate Road 


maintains offices in nearly all large traffic centers of 
the country from which detailed information may be 
obtained without unnecessary delay. A corps of capa- 
ble Traffic Representatives are available for personal 
consultation. 


Nicket Pate Roan 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 















reaches directly Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Ft. Wayne, Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo 
and all the large Industrial and Commercial Centers of 
the East and Atlantic Seaboard. 










LACKAWANNA LINE (Nickel Plate-D. L. & W. Roads and Connections) 
TRADERS DESPATCH (Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley Roads and Connections) 
INTERSTATE DESPATCH (Nickel Plate - Erie Roads and Connections) 
NICKEL PLATE LINE (Nickel Plate - N. Y. C. Roads and Connections) 


LET US SOLVE 
YOUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 












J. W. GRAHAM, Traffic Manager B. E. MORGAN, Traffic Manager 
Clover Leaf District Nickel Plate-L. E. & W. Districts 
Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may oe to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





~ 





Combination Rates—Sligo Rule 

Missouri.—Question: In your August 29th volume of the 
Traffic World, page 488, we note your answer to Iowa relative 
to combination rates under the Sligo rule. We have read various 
interpretations from your department covering the application 
of the so-called Sligo rule and we have gone back through our 
Traffic World’s for some time endeavoring to find some answer 
which would fit our immediate need but without success. We 
would like to have your interpretation as to the applicability of 
this rule in connection with case as follows: 

A shipment moving from point A on road C to point B on 
road D and moving on combination over junction point. The 
rate from point A on road C to junction on road D is stated 
as being $9.00 per car with the further prvision that the $9.00 
per car rate is not subject to the rule for construction of com- 
bination rates. The rate to point B on road is stated in cents 
per 100 pounds and is subject to the rule for construction of 
combination rates. The delivering carrier, or road D, takes the 
position that the combination rate is not applicable for the 
reason that the first factor is stated in ($) dollars per car. 

It is our belief that rate on road D would be subject to com- 
bination rule and will apply regardless for the reason that the 
$9.00 per car charge would not enter into the applicability of 
the rule simply for the reason that it makes specific exception 
to the combination rule. As stated before, we have gone back 
over the Traffic World for some time but have failed to find 
where you have ever passed upon a case similar to this. If 
you have already answered a similar question, will you please 
give us date of Traffic World covering? If not, will you kindly 
answer this in your Question and Answer column as early as 
you consistently can? 

Answer: In our opinion the principle of the Commission’s 
report in Standard Oil Company vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co., 
81 I. C. C. 193 is applicable to the facts you set forth. 

On page 552 of its opinion in Docket 11154, Sligo Iron Store 
Co. vs. Western Maryland Ry. Co., 73 I. C. C. 551, the Commission 
said: “The director general contends that our original finding 
herein is in violation of the federal control and interstate com- 
merce acts and contrary to certain of the regulations issued 
by us to govern the construction and filling of tariffs in that 
it is based on the theory that the establishment of the note 
quoted from the tariff of the Santa Fe had the effect of reducing 
the factors of the other participating carriers. This contention 
is predicated upon a misconception of the decision. We held 
simply that the publication of the so-called combination rule 
in the Santa Fe tariff was a holding out of a manner of making 
combination rates on through shipments, which that carrier must 
protect, or, in other words, that the local rate of the Santa Fe 
when used as a factor of a combination rate, was modified by 
the note published in connection with it to the extent necessary 
to protect a through rate constructed as provided by the note. 
The carriers which performed the transportation from Coketon 
to Kansas City were entitled to, and under the decision would 
receive, their full local rates, the decision in no way affecting 
those factors. We did not deem it necessary in our former deci- 
sion to state the specific liability of the carrier which published 
the note in its tariff, because all carriers were then being 
operated by the director general. We find no sufficient reason 
for modifying the findings in our original report, and they are 
accordingly affirmed.” 

Under the above quoted portion of the Commission’s, report 
in the Sligo case, the rate of the carrier which fs subject to the 
combination rule is the factor of the combination which is to 
be modified to the extent necessary to protect the through rate 
constructed as provided by the combination rule, which in the 
instance you cite is the rate from the junction between carriers 
C and D to B, the point of destination on the latter carrier. 
Storage—Error of Carrier Preventing Proper Tender or Delivery 

Ohio.—Question: Item No. 4. Rule 4 of B. T. Jones’ Freight 
Tariff No. 1-E, I. C. C. No. 1491, Storage Rules and Charges, indi- 
cates in Section C that on inbound shipments, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of 
arrival is given consignee. We frequently receive shipments 
on which freight agents mail arrive notice but shipments are 
not placed until 2 or 3 days thereafter, necessitating our com- 
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municating several times daily to ascertain when shipments are 
unloaded and ready for delivery. This naturally causes some 
of the shipments to be overlooked and they are not received by 
us until one or more days after they are ready for delivery and 
of course the freight agent, having computed time from the first 
7 a. m. after date on which he mailed arrival notice, we are 
required to pay storage, even though shipments were not ready 
for delivery until after the free time limit had expired, such 
free time limit, however, being figured from the date on which 
the so-called arrival notice was mailed. 

Please advise if in your opinion collection of storage charges 
is correct in such instances, or if the time should not be com. 
puted from the first 7 a. m. following date on which the ship. 
ment is actually unloaded and ready for delivery. 

Answer: While we locate no report of the Commission go 
holding, it is our opinion that the provisions of Section D of 
Rule 7 of the storage tariff are applicable to the situation you 
outline. This section of Rule 7 reads as follows: 


Error of any railroad which prevents proper tender or de- 
livery. Under this rule storage will be charged on the basis of 
the amount that would have accrued but for such error. 


Reconsignment 

New Jersey.—Question: During April and May, 1324, we 
shipped several cars of material to a concern on the Pacific 
Coast, routing them in connection with the X Y Z Steamship 
Company at New York, as per the attached copy of bill of lading. 

The railroad company has assessed us on all of these cars, 
a reconsigning charge of $2.70 stating that inasmuch as these 
were not consigned to any specific pier, that this charge was 
in order, giving as authority, paragraph C, Rule 33, their tariff 
G. O. I. C. C. 14020. 

We contend that inasmuch as we showed the X Y Z Steam- 
ship Company our bills of lading, that it was not necessary to 
show the specific pier. 

Will you kindly advise us whether you feel that we should 
receive a refund of these reconsigning charges? 


Answer: Paragraph (c) of Rule 33 of P. R. R. G. O--I. C. C. 
No. 14020 provides: 


If the freight covered by sections (a) and (b) of this rule 
is not consigned in shipping order and bill-of-lading for delivery 
at a specific station, pier, landing place or vessel in New York 
Harbor, and such freight if ordered, reordered or reconsigned to 
a specific place of delivery in New York Harbor after arrival at 
Manhattan Piers, N. J., or Greenville Piers, N. J., and yards 
Rahway, N. J., ani east thereof and before such freight has been 
forwarded from Manhattan Piers, N. J., or Greenville Piers, N. J., 
a reconsignment charge of $2.70 per car will be assessed in addi- 
tion to the freight charges, except as to carloads from which 
more than one delivery is made under Rule 9, pages 27 and 28. 


Under the above provisions it seems apparent that a recon- 
signing charge must be assessed on the shipment, as it cannot 
be said, if the tariff is read literally, that the specification of 
a steamship line is the designation of a specific station, pier, 
landing place or vessel, as required by the provisions of the 
above quoted rule. 

Limitations—Retroactive Effect of Paragraph 3 of Section 16 
of the Act 

North Dakota.—Question: Interstate shipments moved dur- 
ing 1920 on which overcharges existed, claims were registered 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission is provided in sub- 
division H of paragraph 3 of Section 16. Claims were then 
presented to carriers but were not paid by them. The claims 
were then forwarded to the Commission advising them that 
adjustment would not be made by the carriers and asking that 
investigation be made on the informal docket. The claims have 
been returned by the Commission with a letter reading as 
follows: 


This complaint has been filed with the Commission with your 
letter of November 26, 1924, and was accepted by the Commission 
as a filing within the statutory period of limitations by reason of 
the amendment of June 7, 1924, to section 16. For your informa- 
tion there is enclosed herewith copy of Commission’s Conference 
Ruling of July 28, 1925 (claims barred by statute not revived by 
subsequent change in statute), wherein the Commission construed 
the decision rendered on June 8, 1925, by the Supreme Court olf 
the United States in Wm. Danzer & Co., Inc, vs. Gulf & Ship 
Island R. R. Co. The conference ruling is self-explanatory, and 
as your complaint was barred by statute at or prior to the amend- 
ment of June 7, 1924, in not having been filed with the Commis- 
sion within the two year statutory period then in force, the 
Commission is not now authorized to give consideration thereto. 


Answer: So far as we can see your claims are barred under 

the decision of the Supreme Court in the Danzer case. 
Combination Rates—Sligo Rule 

Wisconsin.—Question: In your issue of August 29, 1925, in 
the Questions and Answers department a question was asked 
whether the so-called Kelly 228 Rule could be applied on traffic 
covered by tariffs providing for the application of the rule to 
che junction point and exception to the application beyond junc- 
tion point. In your answer you referred to the so-called Standard 
Oil case and the Sligo Iron Store case. If I remember cor- 
rectly, these cases allow an increase upon through combination 
rates but once, the increases arising from orders of the railroad 
administration. An initial carrier tariff provides that combination 
rates shall be computed as in Kelly’s 228. The delivering carrier 
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states that combination rates shall be computed on the basis 
of the addition of both factors and the deduction of one cent 
per hundred pounds. Inasmuch as this problem might arise 
on the question above referred to, will you kindly advise whether 
the Commission has passed upon any similar situation, and the 
citations, if there are any? 

Answer: In our opinion the principle of the Commission’s 
findings in Standard Oil Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 193, are applicable to the case you describe to the extent 
that if, as we understand, the tariff of the delivering carrier 
provides a different basis from the combination rule in Kelly’s 
228, the provisions of the tariff of the initial carrier would govern 
in the determination of the applicable rate, it being impossible 


to apply the provisions of both the initial and delivering car- 
rier’s tariffs. 


Reconsignment—Duty of Carrier with Respect to Notice of 
Refusal of Car at Reconsigned Destination 

Alabama.—Question: A car of lumber is shipped from a 
point in Alabama consigned to a broker, and billed to an Indiana 
point for reconsignment. The car was held at Louisville, Ky., 
and the consignee, located in another city, presents the original 
bill of lading, and had the car consigned to another party in 
Pennsylvania, and took out an exchange bill of lading showing 
himself as the shipper. When the car arrived at the reconsigned 
destination, it was refused, and the usual telegraph notice was 
given the shipper under the exchange bill of lading, who replied 
he would arrange disposition. He did not do so, and being only 
a broker dropped the matter entirely. Sometime later it devel- 
oped he was not the owner, and the shipper from the original 
point of origin was notified and gave prompt disposition after 
about $95.00 demurrage accrued. 

The original shipper, located in Alabama, contends he should 
have been notified of the refusal, notwithstanding that he was 
not shown as a party to the movement beyond the reconsignment 
point, and under the Demurrage tariff was the carrier derelict in 
failing to notify the original shipper of the refusal and can he 
recover the demurrage that accrued? 

Did the reconsignment have the effect of making it a through 
shipment from Alabama to Pennsylvania, and was the original 
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Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket wil! be noted elsewhere 


September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 1. & S. No. 2414—Salt between Western and Southwestern points. 


* 1. and S. No. 2450—Salt in Texas and between Shreveport Group 
points and Texas. 


* 17011—American Salt Co. et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 17070—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 21—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Sharp: 


16678—The Chamber of Commerce of Beaver Dam, Wis., et al., vs. 
A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


September 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Johnson: 
1. and S. No. 2477—Lumber from Kentucky to Ohio points. 
Portions Fourth Section Application 1952 filed by LL. & N. R. Ri— 
In re charge for transportation of lumber and articles taking 
same rates from Covington, Latonia and Newport, Ky., to Hamil- 
ton, Middletown, Miamisburg and Dayton, Ohio. (To be heard in 
connection with I. & S. 2477, Lumber from Ky. to Ohio pts.). 
September 21—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Hall: 
17159—(and Sub. No. 1)—Southern Kansas Grain and Grain Products 
Association vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
September 2i1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
17200—Foster Lumber Company vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Val. Dkt. No. 311—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company et al. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
17218—Wilson & Co., Inc., of Okla. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 
September 21—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Cummings: 
16942—Lerio Patent Cup Co. et al. vs. Ala., Fla. & Gulf R. R. et al. 
September 21i—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Eastman: 
15879—Eastern Class R&te Investigation. (Further hearing.) 
September 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 


16697—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. et al vs. B. & O. 
R. R, et al. 


September 21—Argument at Washington, D. C. 


a nome Traffic Bureau vs. Director General, A. G. 8S. 
. R. et al. 


Portions Fourth Section Applications Nos. 2057 and 2061, filed 

by J. F. Tucker, agent. 

16505—Alabama Mining Institute vs. Illinois Central R. R. et al. 
New York & Long Branch R. R. Co. as of June 30, 1918. 


September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: 
14104—Interchangeable Mileage Ticket Investigation. 


September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cummings: 
7043—Arthur T. Vanderbilt and Charles G. Wilson, Receivers of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12780—Western Pine Manufacturers Assn. et al. vs. Director General, 
as agent, Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
16206—Ohio Body & Blower Co. vs. The A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


ee ¥" % Eriksen and F. H. Lundblade et al. vs. Ann Arbor R, R. 
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shipper the one that should be notified under the Demurrag 
Tariff? It is contended that the railroad has always notifieg 
him when their shipments reconsigned by the consignee 
destination were refused, to give him an opportunity to protec 
his interest. Would such a practice be a precedent, ang 
would it have any bearing on a subsequent case where it was 
not done as in the case referred to. Could the carrier refund the 


demurrage lawfully? What has the Commission ruled on cages 
of this kind? 


Answer: In its report in Commercial Club of Omaha ys 
A. & S. R. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C. 302, the Commission said: 


Reconsignment is most frequently effective on order of con. 
signee. The right is in the shipper holding the original bill of 
lading. The practice is rather loose, however, and the shipper op 
quest of consignee therefor permits the latter to divert; the car. 
rier allows the consignee, under bond indemnifying the carrier 
against loss, to reconsign, or, by a trade custom, the consignge 
exercises the privilege. On prepaid shipments to nonagency sta. 
tions, the shipper requires immediate reimbursement from con- 
signee of the amount paid. 


Section E-1 of Rule 4 of B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 1581, con. 


taining the National Car Demurrage Rules and Charges, 
provides: 


When carload freight is refused at destination, notice of such 
refusal shall, within 24 hours thereafter, be sent by wire to con- 
signor, when known, at his expense, or when not known, to agent 
at point of shipment, who shall be required promptly to notify 


the shipper if Known. 

There is no provision in the Demurrage Tariff specifically 
relating to the giving of notice of refusal of reconsigned ship. 
ments, but in view of the fact that a straight bill of lading was 
used, which ordinarily implies a transfer of the title to the 
goods to the party named as the consignee in such a bill of 
lading upon delivery of the goods to the carrier, together with 
the fact that this bill of lading was in the hands of the party 
who reconsigned the shipment and was surrendered to the 
carrier for another bill of lading by this party at the time the 
shipment was reconsigned, it is our opinion that the carrier 
performed its duty in notifying the party who reconsigned the 
shipment of the refusal of the car at its reconsigned destination. 
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September 23—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
15117—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
7 os oe Atlas Portland Cement Company (of Kansas) vs. Santa 
e et al. 
September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
Valuation No. 493—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Ligonier Valley Railroad Company. 

September 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

16089—Coca Cola Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

16161 and (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lone Star Gas Company vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

15941—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville et al, vs. A. C. L.R. R. et al 
September 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Sharp: 

17088—Page & Hill Company vs. Minn. & International Ry. Co. et al. 
September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 4942—Application of Wabash Ry. Co. for authority to 
=" control of the Ann Arbor R. R. Co. by purchase of capital 
stock. 

September 23—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Copenhafer: 

17036—Kendall Refining Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. Portions Fourth 
Section Application Nos. 702 and 2072. 

September 23—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cummings: 

Fourth Section App. Nos. 12633 and 12675 (filed by Agent E. B. Boyd 
and Canadian Pacific Railway, respectively)—In re rates on News- 
print paper, C. L., from Port Arthur, Fort William and West 
Fort, Ont., Canada, to New Orleans, La., based on rates from 
International Falls, Minn., etc. 

September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 
sg yy eee Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Me. Cent. 
R. et al. 
September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 


Valuation No. 494—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Augusta R. R. Co. 


September 24—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Johnson: 
17097—E. C. Mayo et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


17138—The Virginia Cullulose Company, Inc., vs. Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry. et al. 


September 24—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
* 17058 and Sub. No. 1—The Globe Brick Company vs. The Penn. R. R. 
September 24—Washineton, D. C.—Examiner Way: 
Valuation No. 468—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
the Cornwall R. R. Co. 
September 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15395—Live Poultry & Dairy Shippers Traffic Association vs. Abilene 
& Southern Ry. et al. 
September 24—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cummings: 
17040—Edward Hines Yellow Pine Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


10890— Lumberton Broom & Mop Handle Factory vs. G. & L S. R. R. 
et al. 


1686¢—Lumberton Broom & Mop Handle Factory vs. N. O. & N. E. 
. R. et al. 
September 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 
17135—Clinchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
17136—Clinchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
September 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
6944 and (Sub. No. 1)—Armstrong Cork Co. vs. Penn. R. R. et al. 
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September 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hall. 
1. & S. No. 2506—Basis on transit wheat bran between southwestern 
points. 
September 25-26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ba 39 so. No. 1)—Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Ark. Western Ry. 
o. et al. 
' 15716—Cosden Oil & Gas Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
' 15688—Prairie Fipe Line Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15496—The Carter Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15400—Bradford Rig & Reel Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15592—Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15781—Fred M. Lege, Jr. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. et al. 
a Carter Oil Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
et al. 
September 26—Chicago.—Examiner Sharp: 
10891—-O. E. Burns and F. R. Knapp, trading as Burns & Knapp 
Lumber Company vs. Big Sandy & Kentucky River Ry., Director 


General, et al. (Further hearing to permit complainants to offer 
proof of damage.) 


September 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Sharp: 
1. & S. No. 2493—Grain and grain products from C. F. A. points to 
Aurora, Garrettsville, Mantua and Solon, Ohio. 


September 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

Il. & S. No. 2453—Rice from Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas t 

Western Trunk Line and Central territories. 

September 29—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Johnston: 

* 1, & S. No. 2509—Agricultural implements and farm wagons from 
Southeast to Mississippi Valley territory. 

September 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cummings: 

1. and S. No. 2478—Various commodities from New Orleans, La, 
group to Texas points. 

September 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 

Finance No. 4818—In re application of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (yp, 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing 
the construction of (1) an extension of its line from a point at 
or near Gilbert, W. Va., to a point near Mullens, W. Va.; and 
(2) an extension of its line from _a point at or near Stone (Coal, 
W. Va., to a point near Mullens, W. Va. 

September 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: 
Valuation No. 504—In re tentative valuation of the properties ot 
the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific Ry. Co., and The Ringling 
& Oil Fields Ry. Co. 
September > a .. PO Soe: 

20—C. t Oo. Vs. rector-General, as a t, 
* 1. & S. No. 2493 (1st supplemental order)—Grain and grain products = R. — ae sen 

from C. F. A. points to Aurora, Garrettsville, Mantua and Solon, September 29—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 

ee. 16022—Arkansas Jobbers & Manufacturers Assn. vs. A. T. & §, F, 
September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 


Ry. et al. 
Val. Dkt. No. 466—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 15363—M. W. Warren Coke Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co. 


Finance No. 4508—Proposed operation of line by Pennsylvania R. R, 
September 28—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Johnson: 


and Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit R. R. 
6479 and Sub. No. i—Southern Sewer Pipe Works vs. L. & N. R. R. 


September 30—New Orleans, ia enameaner Cummings: 
. oe Ss. — 2446—Wagon parts, Chattanooga, Tenn., to Southern I. & S. No. 2481 (1st supplemental order)—Petroleum from Arkan- 
estinations, 


sas to Louisiana and Texas. 
September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 


September 30—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Sharp: 
Val. Dkt. No. 390—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 1. & S. No. 2497—Storage in transit on Import Traffic. 
Nesquehoning Valley Railroad Company. 


September 30—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
Val. Dkt. No. 391—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 


Penn, 


17146—The Robinson Milling Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. 
Bay Shore Connecting Railroad Company. Co. et al. 
Val. Dkt. No. 392—In re tentative valuation of the Allentown Ter- September 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Cummings: 
minal Railroad Company. 1. and S. No. 2481—Petroleum from Arkansas to Louisiana and 
Val. Dkt. No. 401—In re tentative valuation of the properties of the T 


Central Railroad Company of New Jersey et al. * 
Val. Dkt. No. 417—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
September 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


15225—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of Iowa vs. 
C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


Il. & S. No. 2317—Coal from Niagara Frontier to points in W. T. L. 
Territory. 
September 28—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
* 14960—Freehold Lumber Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


exas. 
September 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hill: 
14612—Sewell Valley R. R. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
September 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16112—Ogden Grain Exchange vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
September 30—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Copenhafer: 
17050—Andrews Bros. Co., Inc., et al., vs. Penn. R. R. 
October 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner O’Neill: 
—— a oi Fs Page gd boca ag pane the properties of 
e Sewe alley R. R. Co. an oop ookout R. R. Co. 
Sept. 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law: October 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Sharp: 
Finance No. 3702, Excess income of the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 1. & S. No. 2496—Express rates on fruits and vegetables between 
R. R. Co. Mountain-Pacific and Eastern territories. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON CHICAGO 

MILLS BUILDING 418-430 $8. MARKET STREET 
Phone, Main 3848 Telephone, State 8638 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





There are so many corners 
in the 
matter of shippers handling 


which can be cut, 


costs, that we suggest 


getting in touch with our 


nearest branch for details. 


Savings in this department 
of your shipping will be well 
worth careful attention. 


Trans - Continental Freight Co. 


General Offices: 7 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland, Ore. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Consolidators of machinery, merchan- 
dise, household goods, automobiles, 
etc., for more than 27 years. 
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OFFICERS OPERATING 
WILLIAM J. HOGAN, INTERSTATE TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
President and Treasurer 





Cleveland, 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO., Chicago 
(Subsidiary Interstate Terminal Warehouses, Inc.) 


NORMAN METZGER, 


Vice-President and Secretary 
A. B. EFROYMSON 


Vice-President in Charge of Operation 







INDIANA REFRIGERATING CO., Indianapolis 
H. A. GROFF, (Subsidiary Interstate Terminal Warehouses, Inc.) 
1s am Accounting Department CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 






Cincinnati 
MICHIGAN TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
etroit 


INDIANA TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
Indianapolis 


Manager Terminal Properties 
F. L. SULLIVAN, 

Manager Traffic Department 
W.L. HOLZBAUR, 
Chief Refrigerating Engineer 




















SIX REASONS WHY 


National ‘Terminals Corporation 
Can Serve You Best 





CLEVELAND, Oy 


mms HW ONRGDRAAAABBDB ERE 


he i: INDIANA TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS 
if byuayOnuRaranrou _—=——— 








Brokers’ Offices - General Storage - Cold Storage - Forwarding + Distributing 


Executive Offices 


240 South Pennsylvania Street Pie cel ; 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 589 East Illinois Stree 





Septen 





0. 13 
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A Dependable Railway 


SPEED—During the past year the Great Northern Railway has expended over 
twenty million dollars in the maintainance and improvement of their right of 
way and other millions were spent in adding new giant locomotives, the 
largest of their class ever built, and new rolling stock so that this railroad 
could give more rapid service than ever between St. Paul-Minneapolis 
and the cities of the Pacific Northwest. 


SAFETY—A good part of this money was spent for new heavy 130 pound steel rails 
which were laid wherever extra strength was needed—for the erection of 
heavy steel and concrete trestles on the main line—for the latest light type 
automatic block signals—and for every type of equipment and safety appli- 
ance that would help make this the safest line in the Northwest. 


SERVICE—Five daily through Fast Freight Trains hauled by giant new oil-burning 
locomotives—through Merchandise Cars without transfer from Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, Duluth and Superior to all 
important points in the Northwest—connection with steamship lines to all 
points on the Pacific Coast and the Orient—and a trained personnel of 
traffic experts provide exceptional service for any and every line of business. 


Call on or telephone any Great Northern representative. 
He will be glad to furnish you with information regard- 
ing any phase of freight shipments—or write 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
G. H. Smitton, Freight Traffic Manager 
A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


HELENA, MONT. SEATTLE, WASH. 
L. B. Woods, Assistant General M. J. Costello 


Freight and Passenger Agent Western Traffic Manager 


Great Northern Railway 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to the Pacific Northwest--No Extra Fare 
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f 
STORE AND DISTRIBUTE YOUR 
MERCHANDISE WITH SUCCESS IN 









of the Country's Best Markets 





of Chicago's Best Warehouses 





of Kansas City’s Best Warehouses 








OUR RATES ARE NOT HIGHER, BUT 
QUALITY OF SERVICE HIGHEST 







Burlington Downtown Warehouse—CHICAGO—2 Blocks from Union Station 
Canal and Harrison Streets—On the Burlington R. R. 





SECURITY WAREHOUSE 
KANSAS CI 
On the Mo. Pac. R. R. 


BROKERS WAREHOUSE 
KANSAS CITY 
On the Frisco R. R. ee 
——_ CHicaGO's MOST MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Pees TT een i a Sa ea 


South Side Warehouses—CHICAGO—50 Car Private Switchtrack 
5801-6000 West 65th Street—On the Belt R. R. of Chicago 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO Owned and Directly Managed by H. D. CROOKS KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK OFFICE: WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
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4 PZ ¥ on , 

oe. NNSYLVA N/ 
RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 


Take the Shortest Cut 
to Your Consuming Markets 


WE BRIDGE THE GAP 


THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
advocates the use of merchandise 
warehouses with rail connections 
as a primary step to the elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution. 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad System invites you to 

take advantage of the facilities which it offers for 
storage and distribution through the warehouses that 
it provides at strategic centers. 


These warehousing facilities will help to eliminate 
waste in your distribution process, saving you time and 
real money. They will furnish you with a prompt and 
efficient representation in your markets in ways which 
probably have not occurred to you. 


Write to any of the warehouses mentioned, and prompt 
and concise answers will be made to your inquiries. 


Whenever possible, consignments in care of these 
warehouses should be routed over the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System. 





CHICAGO 


) ~~ 
/ BALTIMORE 
eda CINCINNATI . 4 
a VS 
ULULLU Ju iN 


MAAN ON MA BB 


Duquesne Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, Western Warehousing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone Warehouse, Harrisburg, Pa. Fort Erie Warehouse & Docks, Erie, Pa. 
The Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. Merchants’ Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, Cincinnati, O. 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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